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PREFACE 


The printed word remains a key means of communications and of 
access to knowledge throughout the world. It is especially crucial in 
the Third World, where the mass media are not well developed. 
Even in industrialized nations, books and journals remain the basis of 
communicating new knowledge and transmitting culture, despite the 
growth of television and other elements of the mass media.’ The process 
of translating knowledge from the pen or typewriter of an individual 
to its printed form in a book or journal is known as publishing. It is 
with this process and its many ramifications that this issue is concerned, 

Publishing is usually ignored by the intellectual community. Little 
is known about even the most basic facts of the book trade. Statistics 
"are scarce and unreliable. Few studies have been conducted on the nature 
of selecting books for publication, or even on the production process 
of publishing. Little is known about the nature of editing or the individ- 
uals who work in the publishing field around the world. Few persons 
have studied the economics of publishing or.the complex problems of 
book distribution. 

This issue is predicated on the importance of publishing in the creation 
and transmission of knowledge. The publisher, as Lewis Coser points 
out, stands as a “gatekeeper” of knowledge. Publishers mediate between 
those who create knowledge and the intended public. They are at the’ 
same time technicians who prepare manuscripts for the printer and 
binder, artists who often invest a manuscript with “style” and turn it 
into a book, businessmen who calculate whether a particular manuscript 
has a sufficient sales potential, and arbiters of public taste who decide 
what written material eventually sees the light of day. If knowledge is 
power, then publishers are in a strong position. 

Publishing is a complex enterprise, and we are concerned in this 
issue with only a limited element of publishing. The contributors deal 
largely with that segment of publishing which adds, directly or indirectly, 
to the stock of knowledge in a society or with the transmission of that 
knowledge. Thus, we are concerned with scholarly publishing, with 
textbooks, and to some extent with trade publishing. We are not con- 
cerned with mass market paperbacks, comic books, or “pulp” fiction. 
These elements of the publishing enterprise are important, but they fall 
beyond our scope. 

Publishers do not function in a vacuum; they are affected by legal, 
economic, technical, cultural and personal relations. In an attempt to 
understand the publishing industry better, the contributors to this 
issue deal with many diverse but vitally important aspects of the pub- 
lishing enterprise—the effect of new technologies on the industry; the 
relationships between editors and authors; the relation between uni- 
versity presses and the academic world; the relation of large commer- 
cial publishers to small presses; and the interface between publishing 
and the broader cultural community. These details of the publishing 
enterprise are presented in a variety of national settings. 

Although publishing takes place in a national context, publishers 
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are very much affected by international matters. International copy- 
right agreements regulate to a considerable extent the flow of books 
between nations. There is a good deal of translating from one language 
to another. International economic and technological developments 
directly affect publishing. 

International relationships in the publishing industry are not neces- 
sarily ones of equality. The major world languages—English, French, 
German, Spanish and, to a much lesser extent, Russian—dominate the 
international trade in books. As Ben Russak points out, smaller European 
nations such as the Netherlands publish a significant number of their 
books in English to reach an international market. The Third World 
nations are particularly affected by the inequality of international 
intellectual relations. These nations often use one of the ex-colonial 
languages and import a large share of the books they use. Keith Smith 
points out that British publishers continue to control a large part of the 
market for books in anglophone Africa. 

The perspectives of these contributors differ considerably. Some are 
social scientists analyzing publishing as an aspect of intellectual: life. 
Others are professionals active in the publishing field who are writing 
about their daily work. They are united in a common belief that pub- 
lishing is an important enterprise which deserves broader attention 
and more detailed treatment than it has had in the past. It is in the 
spirit of such analysis and understanding that this issue is presented. 
If the contributors have helped to indicate the importance of publishing 
as a part of the growth and dissemination of knowledge and have 
analyzed aspects of this enterprise, then we have succeeded. 


PHILIP G. ADAC 
SHEILA MCVEY 
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Publishing and the Intellectual System 


By PHILIP G. ALTBACH 


ABSTRACT: Publishing is an integral part of the total 
intellectual system of any nation and of an international 
relationship of cultural and educational matters. Publishers 
are very much influenced by currents in their societies. 
Such factors as levels of literacy, habits of book purchasing, 
libraries, copyright regulations and bookstores have an. 
impact on the nature of publishing and the book industry. 
The educational system, a particularly important consumer 
of books, is crucial to publishing. In industrialized nations, 
where levels of literacy are high, it is likely that publishing 
will be highly developed although it is under increasing 
attack from such forces as television and other mass media. 
In the Third World, the mass media are not highly devel- 
oped, and books often have a particularly important role. 
This article argues that it is impossible to ignore the 
broader elements of the modern intellectual community in 
discussing publishing, and that books continue to play a 
key role in the development of that community and of 
the culture in general. 


Philip G. Altbach is Professor of Higher Education and Foundations of 
Education, State University of New York at Buffalo. He has taught at the 
University of Wisconsin and Harvard University and has been a visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Bombay, India. His articles on publishing have 
appeared in the Harvard Educational Review, International Social Science 
Jourmal, Scholarly Publishing and Indian Publisher and Bookseller. He is author 
of Publishing in India: An Analysis and North American Editor of Higher 
Education, an international quarterly. 


This article is a continuation of the discussion begun in Philip G. Altbach, “Publishing 
in Developing Countries,” International Social Science Journal 26, no. 3, 1974, pp. 468-473, 
ana in Philip G. Altbach, Publishing in India: An Analysis (Delhi: Oxford University 
= ahs I am indebted to Sheila McVey and John Grove for their comments on an 
earlier 
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UBLISHING is an integral part 


of the intellectual and cultural, 


system of any country. This system 
includes such diverse elements 
as bookstores, printing establish- 
ments, universities, libraries, news- 
papers, radio, television and the 
cinema. ‘In some countries, the 
intellectual system is highly com- 
plex and includes a dense assort- 
ment of institutions and agencies 
with mass audiences. In others, the 
system is rudimentary and limited to 
a small, educated minority. 

There is also an international 
aspect to the intellectual system 
which includes the import and ex- 
port of books and other mass media, 
copyright arrangements and trans- 
lations. Publishing is only a small 
part of the intellectual system in 
most nations, particularly those 
which are highly industrialized and 
have a variety of accessible alterna- 
tives to books. Publishers compete 
with the mass media— particularly 
television—for attention and for 
a share of the financial returns on 
the cultural product. 

Publishing is part of a complex 
system of institutions and relation- 
ships which are rapidly changing in 
a world of speedy technological 
development. The purpose of this 
article is to examine the publishing 
industry and the way it fits into in- 
creasingly complex international 
networks which oversee the devel- 
opment of intellectual “products” 
for a society. Since we are primarily 
concerned with intellectual or 
knowledge distribution systems, 
the focus is mainly on ‘scholarly 
books—volumes which contribute 
to the total store of knowledge in 
a culture or to the advancement of 
such knowledge. Thus, we are con- 
cerned with studies in the sciences, 
social sciences and humanities; with 


textbooks, particularly at the post- 
secondary education levels; and 
with belles: lettres. Popular fiction, 
comic books, and most other ele- 
ments of mass culture are not con- 
sidered. This latter material is very 
important to any society, but is 
beyond the scope of this article.’ 
Books are not the only means of 
advancing the so-called high culture 
of a society. Indeed, traditional 
printed media are being supple- 
mented increasingly by television 
and other forms of mass communica- 


-tions as educational and cultural 


media. Many cultural figures argue ` 
that novels and poetry have moved 
from the center of the creative arts 
and have been replaced, in part, by 
film as a medium of expression. Al- 
though books no longer hold a mo- 
nopoly on cultural diffusion, they - 
remain central to the development 
and distribution of knowledge. Be- 
cause scholarly works are now one 
of the most important elements of 
the book market in terms of con- 
tributing to culture and technology, 
they are the focus of this article. 
Ancillary to books are journals and 


magazines. This is especially true for 


scholarly materials, where journals 
are a primary means of introducing 
new materials to specialized readers. 
Journals also review books and thus 
are a means of publicizing and criti- 
cizing research and analysis. Because 
of their frequent publication and 
fairly modest production cost, jour- 
nals have the advantage of presenting 


l. Many of the concepts elaborated in this 
article are taken from the writings of Edward 
Shils. See, particularly, The Intellectuals 
and the Powers and Other Essays (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1972). See also, 
Edward Shils, “Intellectuals,” in Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
ae 7 (New York: Macmillan, 1968), pp. 399- 
4} 
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materials quickly and economically 
to a specific audience. 

Despite challenges from other 
mass media, rising costs and inher- 
ent difficulties of production and 
distribution, books remain one of 
the most important means of intel- 
lectual communication and continue 
to be at the center of the intellectual 
system of most societies. This is 
perhaps even more true of nations 
which are not as technologically ad- 
vanced as the United States or Wes- 
tern Europe. 


THE INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM 


Books are not published in a 
vacuum. Publishing is affected 
directly by many social, economic 
and political elements, and by both 
national and international condi- 
tions and trends. The publishing 
firm is bounded by the physical 
constraints of production and distri- 
bution—for example, labor and 
transportation, availability of out- 
lets, printing presses and the cost of 
paper. The publishing firm must also 
cope with the complexity of cre- 
ative and scholarly networks— dis- 
covering new talent, pioneering 
fresh fields, judging the quality and 


salability of manuscripts, arranging 


for editing, and working out rela- 


tionships with individual authors. 
The publisher is also very much 
affected by broader social condi- 
tions. The nature of the educational 
system, the condition of libraries and 
other book purchasing institutions, 
the rate of literacy in the population, 
and the accessibility of alternative 
media all influence publishing. Pub- 
lishing is vitally important to the 
intellectual system, but itis only part 
of a complex network. 

The complexity of the intellectual 
system depends very much on the 
society of which it is a part. But in 


almost all countries, the system is - 
complicated and diffuse. Figure 1 
diagrams some of the agencies and 
institutions necessary to bring a 
book from an author to the reading 
public. 

The educational system is a key 
consumer of printed materials. In 
the United States, at least 30 percent 
of all books sold are textbooks. An 
additional 11 percent go to libraries, 
and many libraries are connected 
with schools and colleges. Elemen- 
tary and secondary school texts alone 
account for 16 percent of book sales.” 
In many developing countries, the 
proportion of books sold to educa- 
tional institutions is even higher, 
because relatively few individuals ` 
can afford to purchase books, and 
channels ‘of retail book distribution 
are generally inadequate. It has 
been estimated that more than 90 
percent of book sales in India 
are made to institutions—mostly 
schools, colleges and libraries. In 
recent years, as university enroll- 
ments have risen dramatically in 
most countries, the market for text- 
books at the. post-secondary level 
has also become an important aspect 
of the publishing equation. 

In many respects, the textbook 
market is the proverbial tai! that 
wags the dog in the publishing 
industry; a very large part of pub- 
lishers’ stable income comes from 
textbooks. Textbooks permit large 
printings and fairly steady sales over 
the years. Distribution is relatively 
easy because the educational insti- 
tutions —whether at the request of 
individual professors or curriculum 
experts—act as middlemen be- 
tween publishers and the public 
(students in this case). Moreover, 


2. Chandler B. Grannis, “U.S. Book 
Industry Statistics,” Publishers Weekly 205 (4 
February 1974), p. 58. Statistics are for 1972. 
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SOURCE: Datus C. Smith, Jr., A Guide to Book Publishing (New York: Bowker, 19€6), 
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textbooks are guaranteed an audi- 
ence. In many countries the discount 
allowed on textbooks is small, 
thereby allowing publishers max- 
imum profits. It is probably fair to 
say that without the educational 
market for books, many publishers 
could not survive without outside 
subsidy or control. - 

Little is known of the ways in 


which textbooks are selected, or. 


about their ‘authors. For the most 
part, textbooks are not written by 
the most outstanding authors, and al- 
though publishing houses often 
place considerable editorial stress 
on producing well-written and sal- 
able textbooks, standards in many 
countries—including ‘the United 


States—are not outstandingly high.’ 
Textbook selection processes re- 
main something of a mystery. In a 
process involving professors, cur- 
riculum experts, publishers, editors 
and perhaps others, relevant topics 
are identified and become major 
areas for textbook emphasis. 

In the United States, for example, 
college and university texts in such 
areas as black studies, student pro- 
test, alternative education and other 
fields were stressed for a short time 
and quickly lost their popularity. 
Competition for textbook adoption 


_3. For a general discussion of textbooks 
in ‘the United States, see, “Textbooks” ‘in 
Encyclopedia of Education, vol. 9 (New 
York: Macmillan, 1971), pp. 210-224. 
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‘in the United States: is sharp, and 


many alternative books often exist . 


for a single field.. The advantage of 
the’ American system is that new 
books that reflect current curricular 
trends are published quickly. Pub- 
- lishers are eager to meet new curric- 
ular demands or to present books 
which are centered around new 
teaching’ materials because more 
sales are involved. In fact, many 
textbooks are commissioned by pub- 
lishers. They identify areas of cur- 
rent curricular concern and solicit 
authors to prepare texts in academi- 
cally popular fields where materials 
are lacking. 

In many other countries, where 
textbook production is less competi- 
tive or is-in the hands of centralized 
-agencies, books are often less 
responsive to changing needs. In 
many developing countries and, of 
course, in socialist countries, text- 
book publishing is in the hands of 
government ‘agencies which have 
control over what-is published and 
the means of production. 

Libraries constitute another key 

market for books. In the United 
States, the direct library market is 
about 11 percent of the total.4 In 
developing countries, the: library 
market often constitutes an even 
larger proportion. of the total book 
market. Libraries’ are particularly 
important for certain types of books. 
For example, about 80 percent of 

the children’s books published in 
the United States are purchased by 
libraries. Scholarly books are also 
very dependent on libraries. In the 
United States, well over half of the 
books published by university 
presses are sold to libraries, and 
some observers estitnate that the 


4. Grannis, ee S. Book Industry Statistics,” 
p. 58. 


proportion is as high as 80 percent. 
In a Third World country like India, 


library sales of scholarly books are 


about 80 to 90 percent. Without 
library sales, it would be virtually 
impossible to publish scholarly 
books. Due to current cutbacks in 
library budgets in the United States 
and rising costs for books, and 
especially for periodicals, it is in- 
creasingly difficult for libraries’ to 
purchase as many current and 
scholarly books as in the past. 

The existence of journals, book 
reviewing media, bibliographies 
and other ancillary materials is quite 
important to publishing and can 
greatly facilitate the distribution of 
books and help to create a general 
“book consciousness” in a society. 
In addition to acting as an indepen- 
dent outlet for intellectual work, 
magazines and journals provide a 
medium for book advertising; per- 
haps more importantly, they are 
the key means of reviewing books. 

Book reviews are very important 
for a number of reasons. Reviews 
publicize books and provide useful 
information and analysis to potential 
buyers. Furthermore, reviews con- 
tribute to good authorship by criti- 
cizing books and subjecting them to 
public scrutiny. This kind of scrutiny 
contributes to high levels of intel- 
lectual attainment. Many countries 
do not have adequate book review- 
ing media, and this is especially 
the case for general books.’ At the 
level of popular mass market books, 
reviews in newspapers can contrib- 
ute to book sales; but in many 
countries, newspapers do not feature 
many book reviews. 


5. It might be noted that the United States 
has no equivalent to the London. Times 


Literary. Supplement, a publication which ` 


helps to set literary standards as well as 
to provide coverage of important new books. 
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Bibliographic tools are also an 
- important element of the publishing 


infrastructure. It is necessary to . 


know about the existence of a book 


in order to purchase it, and full infor- 


mation conceming its availability 
and price are also necessary. While 
most: industrialized countries are 
reasonably well provided with 
national bibliographies, book trade 
journals and other sources of infor- 
mation, many countries are less well 
endowed in this respect, and the 
_book trade suffers as a result. Such 
elements as book reviewing media 
and bibliographies are small mat- 
ters, but they are an integral part 
of the intellectual system which 
supports publishing. If they are 
inadequate, the entire publishing 
enterprise is weaker. 

The rate of literacy in a society is 
a key variable with regard to pub- 
lishing. While most industrialized 
nations have nearly universal lit- 
eracy and quite high levels of 
schooling, these countries are a 
minority. Low literacy rates char- 
acterize many Third World nations, 
and even the minority of individuals 
who are literate often cannot afford 
to purchase books. Consequently, 
book sales are limited, and the 
publishing enterprise is constricted. 
In a sense, many Third World pub- 
lishers are serving only the small 
minority of their populations that is 
literate and can afford to buy books. 
A small audience means limited and 
costly printings; high costs mean 
books are available to fewer people. 
A vicious circle of restricted pub- 
lishing is created. As a result of 
these and other factors, the growth 
of publishing in developing coun- 
tries has been slow, and intellectual 
life, the educational system and 


other elements of society have suf- 
fered.! 4 

In addition to literacy, language is 
often an important issue in pub- 
lishing. While seldom considered 
in such linguistically homogeneous 
nations as the United States, Britain, 
France or West Germany, language 
is a key intellectual, educational and 
even political problem in many 
countries. While particularly acute 
in the Third World, language is also 
an issue in such industrialized na- 
tions as Belgium, Canada, Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union. Some 
countries have competing languages 
which are used by large minorities 
of the population. This situation 
often leads to political strife and 
conflict and, of course, to a bifur- 


- cation of the market for books and to . 


divisiveness in the educational 
system. 

Another aspect of the language 
problem concerns Third World 
countries which continue to use a 
European language for educational, 
scientific and ‘often commercial 
purposes, despite the fact that this 
language is spoken by only a small 
minority of the total population. ` 
This ‘situation has implications for . 
many aspects of a society, including 


- levels of political participation and 


prospects for democracy. For educa- 
tion and publishing, the continued ` 
use of a foreign language which is 
known by only a small proportion 
of the population (about two percent " 
of India’s population is literate in 
English, but about half of the books 
are published in English) neces- 


6. For an overview of the book situation 
in the Third World, see, Ronald Barker and 
Robert Escarpit, The Book Hunger (Paris: 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, 1973). 
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sarily limits the circulation of books 
and circumscribes the market con- 
siderably. Typically, books about 


politics, science and technology, » 


and other intellectual subjects con- 
tinue to be written in the European 
language even after some changes 
in the linguistic situation occur. 
Despite the coming of indepen- 
dence and a sense of nationalism in 
‘most Third World countries, re- 
liance on written materials in Euro- 
pean languages continues to be 
widespread. Some efforts have been 
made to establish journals, publish 


books, and create in’ general a. 


modern ‘intellectual life in indig- 
enous languages, but progress has 
been slow. Even Indonesia, which 
has been particularly active in stress- 
ing the use of Bahasa Indonesia as 
the national language, continues to 
rely on books from abroad for the 
higher levels of its educational 
system, 

Publishing also has an interna- 
tional context. Publishers, particu- 
larly in the industrialized nations 
which use a so-called world lan- 
guage, export large quantities of 
books. Books are also frequently 
translated from one language to 


another. The transmission of written 


materials is a key aspect of intel- 
lectual life, and the availability of 
books to an international audience is 
a key element in the international 
circulation of ideas and technology. 
Questions of access to books, costs 
of obtaining permission to translate 
books, copyright, and commercial 
` arrangements across frontiers are all 
- important to publishers and, indi- 
rectly, to intellectual life. 


In general, the industrialized na- 


tions which use a world language 
dominate the flow of books and, to 


considerable extent, the flow of 
knowledge and ideas as well. In a 
sense, these nations—especially 
the United States, Britain, France 
and, to a lesser extent, West Ger- 
many, Spain and the Soviet Union— 
constitute the intellectual centers 
of the world. Most other nations, 
and particularly the Third World, 
are the periphery and are dependent 
to varying degrees on’ knowledge, 
and often books, produced at the 
center.’ Some exceptions are the 
smaller, highly literate nations such 
as Japan, Sweden, Holland and 
Czechoslovakia. : 


The widespread use of books from 
abroad has implications for local 
publishing industries, for the growth 
of authorship, and for the basic 
intellectual life of a nation as well. 
Without an indigenous publishing 
enterprise, a nation is doomed to a 
provincial status and will continue 
to be dependent on outside ele- 
ments for its intellectual sustenance. 
The existence of a publishing enter- 
prise does not guarantee an active 
intellectual life, but publishing is a 
necessary condition for indigenous 
scientific and literary activity. 

Copyright is a key issue which has 
international ramifications. Most. 
countries abide by one of the major 
copyright agreements, and pub- 
lishers attempt to protect their own 
interests and those of authors 
through copyright. Copyright ar- 
rangements, however, work in the 
interests of the major publishing 
countries and to the detriment of 


7. See, Edward Shils, “Metropolis and 
Province in the Intellectual Community,” 
in Shils, Intellectuals and the Powers, pp. 
355-371. 
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developing nations? After much 
discussion and controversy, there 
have been some changes in these 
agreements which permit devel- 
oping countries to reprint educa- 
tional and scientific materials more 
freely.® Copyright regulations con- 


trol intellectual traffic, and their’ 


nature has widespread indirect im- 
plications for the shape of the inter- 
national publishing community. 

- This article has outlined some of 
the key elements of the intellectual 
system as it affects publishing. It 
is not possible in the context of this 
discussion to evaluate the weights 
of these and other elements in the 
system. It is clear, however, that 
publishing is very much enmeshed 
in a’complex system which extends 
far beyond the doors of the pub- 
lishing house. With this broad per- 
spective, let us turn to a more de- 
tailed consideration of the internal 
aspects of publishing. 


ROLE OF THE PUBLISHER 


Most simply, the publisher is a co- 
ordinator ofthe processes by whicha 
book is produced.!® This coordina- 
tion, however, requires considerable 
expertise and the manipulation of 
many diverse economic, administra- 
tive and intellectual factors. A pub- 
lisher must understand enough about 
the market for books that he produces 


8. There are some exceptions to the use 
of copyright. See, for example, David Kaser, 
Book Pirating in Taiwan (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1969). ` 

9. Records of the Conference for Revision 
of the Universal Copyright Convention 
(Paris: United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, 1973). See also, 
N. N. Gidwani, ed., Copyright: Legalized 
Piracy? (Bombay: Indian Committee for 
Cultural Freedom, 1968). 

10. See, Datus C. Smith, Jr., A Guide to 
Book Publishing (New York: Bowker, 
1966) for a brief discussion of the roles of 
the publisher. — 


the kinds of books which will be 
purchased. This is the case even for 
nonprofit publishers such as uni- 
versity presses. Such publishers 
need not make a profit, but at the 
same time they must meet expenses; 
they cannot issue books which have 
no attraction even to a scholarly 
audience. In addition to being 
economically aware, the publisher 
must be familiar with the world of 
arts and letters, science and social 
science, and he must hire an edi- 
torial staff competent to work in 
these different arenas. Judgments 


about the quality, value, and sala- 


bility of a manuscript must be made 
constantly. 

The publisher must. also under- 
stand how his product will reach 
the hands of the. intended con- 
sumers; he must know the me- 
chanics of the distribution system. 
The publisher has many roles in an 
enterprise which is complicated and 
unpredictable. Even under the best 
of circumstances, the publishing of 
so-called serious books is a finan- 
cially marginal operation. 

Lewis Coser has pointed out that 
the publisher is a “gatekeeper” of 
knowledge. By virtue of his control 
over what appears in print, the pub- 
lisher exercises considerable power. 
Control over access to information 
and one means of knowledge distri- 
bution is of considerable importance 
to any society. In most industrialized 
societies, this control is fairly dif- 
fuse, permitting a fairly wide range 
of material to be published. 


11. Lewis A. Coser, “Publishers as Gate- 
keepers of Ideas,” elsewhere in this. vol- 
ume. See also, Paul M. Hirsch, “Processing 
Fads and Fashions: An Organization-Set 
Analysis of Cultural Industry Systems,” 
American Journal -of Sociology 77, no. 4 
(1971), pp. 639-659, for a discussion of 
the intricacies of publishing and other a 
tural “industries.” 
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Commercial publishers must de-. 


cide whether a given manuscript 
has the potential to recoup the 
investment made on it and hope- 


fully to make a profit. University | 


presses must carefully weigh the 
scholarly merit of a particular manu- 
script against its sales potential. If 
the sales potential is too limited, 
even the highest quality manuscript 
can seldom be published. The means 
for determining the marketability 
ofa particular book is very unsophis- 
ticated.!? Publishing firms are among 
the few businesses which rely very 
little on market research. Thus, the 
gatekeeping function is often a 
matter of guesswork. In the case of 
university presses, committees of 
established scholars decide whether 
to publish a manuscript. Such a pro- 
cess maintains an acceptable level 
of quality but tends to prevent 
avant-garde or academically un- 
popular books from being published 
by university presses. 

It is important to note that estab- 
lished publishers, academic or 
commercial, do not always meet 
their responsibility to bring impor- 
tant new knowledge to the public’s 
attention. This is particularly the 
case when highly controversial 
materials are involved. In such in- 
stances, very small publishers are 
often willing to take the’ risk of 
publishing, or authors occasionally 
engage in self-publishing. A number 
of writers who later achieved great 
fame—such as James Joyce, Upton 
Sinclair and Emma Goldman—were 
forced to publish their own books 
because no “reputable” firm was 
willing to issue them.” In countries 


12. Hirsch, “Processing Fads,” p. 648. 

13. See, Sheila McVey, “Publishing in 
a Developing Country: America in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” elsewhere in this volume, 
for some examples of this situation in the 
United States. 


where there is overt censorship by - 
political, religious or other authori- 
ties, the situation is, of course, very 
much more difficult. | 

Publishing is in part a sales enter- 
prise. Most publishers pay con- 
siderable attention to the publicity 
and distribution of their books. 
Selling in the publishing world is 
often of a fairly genteel nature. Ad- 
vertisements in appropriate news- 
papers and journals and direct mail 
campaigns are means of making 
information about books available. 
Specialized books are advertised in 
academic journals. Publishers try to 
have their books reviewed in appro- 
priate media, believing that inde- 
pendent reviews help sell books. 
All of these efforts assume that the 
journals, mailing lists, book re- 
viewers, book trade publications and ° 
other media exist. Most indus- 
trialized nations are endowed with 
the basic book trade publicity 
mechanisms, but the situation in 
Third World nations is much less 
favorable. 

A final yet quite important aspect 
in the distribution chain fof books 
is the bookseller. While publishers 
have little direct control over book 
selling, their policies with regard to 
discounts, returns and other factors 
directly affect the bookseller. 
Bookstores in many countries are 
inadequate in quality, and there 
are too few of them. In many coun- 
tries, bookstores are located in 
metropolitan areas and: in intellec- 
tual centers, with few elsewhere.”4 
In a sense, the center-periphery 
situation discussed above with re- 
gard to nations also functions 
within countries, with large parts of 
most countries virtually cut off from 


14. See, Edward Shils, “The Bookshop in 
-America,” Daedalus (Winter 1963), pp. 
92-104, for a discussion of book selling 
in the United States. 
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exposure to current books on serious 
and scholarly topics. 

Book publishing remains one 
element of communications. in an 
increasingly. diversified society 
which does not'‘require large 
amounts of money. Successful long 
term publishing does demand con- 
siderable capital and business enter- 
prise, but it is possible to enter 
publishing on a small scale and have 
success. It has been estimated 
that it takes about $15,000 to 
_ produce a’ single scholarly title 

_in the United’ States.“ As a result 
of the economic reality of pub- 
lishing, there are a large number of 
publishing firms in most indus- 
trialized nations, representing many 
‚diverse cultural, political and other 
interests. Even in Third World na- 
tions, itis easier to start a publishing 
firm than a newspaper. Although 
it is relatively easy to start a pub- 
_ lishing firm, it is more difficult to 
sustain an active publishing pro- 
gram, and even more difficult to earn 
'a profit from publishing. This is 
particularly true for scholarly books, 
which have a limited sales potential 
and which are often ‘difficult to 
market. 

This summary of the role of the 
publisher by no means does justice 


to what is a complex undertaking.. 


A publisher is a businessman, an 
intellectual, a publicity agent, a 
grammarian and, hopefully in the 
long run, a teacher. The publisher is 
a gatekeeper who has considerable 
control over the kinds of knowledge 
that are available in a society. The 


15. Morris Philipson, “What Is a Uni- 
versity Press Worth?” Encounter 40 (May 
1973), p. 45. 

-~ 16. It is probably true that in nations 
where the “intellectual infrastructure” is 
weak, the publisher .is more important 
than in countries which have a system of 
television stations, intellectual journals, 
newspapers and other outlets for knowledge: 
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‘importance of publishing is perhaps 


exemplified in authoritarian socie- 
ties, which make major efforts to 


control what is published and often 
destroy books considered subver- 
- sive of public order or the approved 


ideology. 


THE “CRISIS” OF PUBLISHING 


‘In the first part of this article, a 
number of fairly constant variables 
affecting publishing were discussed. 
These factors tend to affect pub- 
lishers—and intellectual life gen- 
erally—-in a consistent, predict- 
able manner. Literacy rates rise 
only slowly, and the basic pur- 
chasing power of a population rises 
or falls fairly slowly. However, pub- 
lishing is currently faced with a 
series of unpredicted crises which 
will affect its ability to serve the 
intellectual needs of most countries 
in the future. This concluding sec- ` 
tion highlights some of these prob-, ` 
blems. 

Perhaps the most serious problem 
affecting publishers is economic. 
The economic situation affects pub- 
lishing in a number of ways. Basi- 
cally, publishers are faced with a 
cost-price squeeze that threatens to 
price many kinds of books out of 
the market. This is particularly the 
case for scholarly books, which 
usually have a fairly high price 
because of ‘small printings, and 
quality paperbacks, which find 
fewer buyers at high prices. Uni- 
versity presses, which are financially 
marginal operations in the best of 
times, have been hit hardest by the 
inflationary spiral. 

It is not difficult to understand 
the cause of the present situation. 
The cost of paper, for example, has 
doubled in the United States in one 
year. In some countries the increase 
has been even larger. Printing ink, 


we, 


_ titles, 
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labor and even overhead have in- 
creased dramatically in cost. All 
this has meant that the prices ‘of 
books go up and that capital expendi- 
tures rise dramatically. Books. are 
not a necessity for most people, and 
when economically pressed, individ- 
uals will decrease their purchases 
of books. The situation is perhaps 
even more serious in the Third 
World, where publishing is a mar- 
ginal enterprise even in prosperous 
times. 

At a time -when publishers have 
been faced with inflationary pres- 
sures, the main purchasers of 
scholarly books-—~libraries and 
those connected with educational 
institutions—have been hit with 
the same crisis. In addition, univer- 
sities in the United States and in a 
number of other countries have been 
faced with their own special crises — 
declining enrollments and political 
pressures, for example—and both 
academic libraries and faculty mem- 
bers have cut down on their. pur- 
chases of books. Libraries find them- 
selves able to purchase fewer books 
because individual volumes cost 
more. As sales drop for particular 
‘printings tend to decline, 
and thus the retail price of'a book 
rises even more precipitously than 


the rate of inflation. There is no 


question that the economic situation 
is a most serious matter for pub- 
lishing. Inflation, the crisis in the 
universities, and severe shortages of 


| materials— particularly paper— 


have combined to place publishers 
in an unprecedented crisis. . | 
The proliferation of books has also 


=` created a problem. American pub- 


lishers have claimed that there aré 
“too many books.”?? Publishers. in 


17. John Dessauer, “Too Many Books?” 
Publishers Weekly 206 (30 September 1974 
and 14 October 1974), pp. 24-25 and 32-33 
respectively. 


many countries experienced a con- 
siderable boom during the 1960s, 
when educational systems expanded 
rapidly and library budgets rose. 


‘This boom resulted in an increase in 


the number of titles published. 

However, the recent constriction of 
the market for books has made the 
wide variety of titles more difficult 
to sell. The competition for sales is 

very fierce, and in a market which is 
not growing dramatically, it is in- 
creasingly difficult for a- publisher to 
function on an economically viable 
basis. There is insufficient space in 
bookstores for the number of new 
books published, libraries find it 


difficult to purchase and store the 


new publications, and readers can- 
not keep up with the flow. Part of 
the cause for this situation is the 
much-discussed knowledge explo- 
sion—-the increase in research on 


‘many topics which inevitably led to 


the production of books, journal 
articles,, and other means of re- 


‘porting “research findings. 


Publishing has also seen a spe- 
cialization of the market for books 
that has created a number of prob- 
lems for the industry. This is perhaps 
especially the casé for scholarly 
books. University presses in the 
United States print about as many 
copies of a single title today as they 
did 15 or 20 years ago. The number 
of titles has increased dramatically, 
but the sales per title has not, despite 
the fact that the number of uni- 
versity faculty members has more 
than doubled. This phenomenon is 
due largely to the specialization 
which is endemic in academe—the 


-facts that scholars tend to be experts 
-on more and more narrow topics and 
that scholarly books are increasingly 


written for more limited audiences. 
It may be worth noting that the 


„~ same thing has happened to general 


interest magazines in the United 
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States. The demise of Life and Look 
and the growth of special interest 
magazines is indicative of a societal 
trend. Specialization means that 
the publisher has a small market 
for some kinds of books and that 
rising costs cannot be offset by larger 
editions. 

A new technology that might make 
it possible to. deal with some of 
these problems—inflated costs, 
knowledge explosion, and extreme 
. specialization coupled with limited 
audiences—is in the process of 
development. Although indus- 
trialized nations are usually respon- 
sible for technological innovations, 
developing countries are indirectly 
affected by these changes. New 
methods of printing and composi- 
tion, such as photo-offset, computer- 
based typography, and other innova- 
‘tions are beginning to change the 
economics of publishing. Pub- 
lishers. are only starting to use the 
technological innovations which are 
available. This is particularly true 
of scholarly publishers, who have 
been slow to innovate. Entirely new 
means of information presentation, 
such as the use of microfiche in- 
stead of books printed on paper, are 
other innovations which have poten- 
tial implications for publishing. 
“Books?” on microfiche can be 
“printed” on demand very cheaply 
once the original. copy is made. 
Information can be stored in a very 
small area, thereby potentially rev- 
olutionizing the traditional library. 

Developing countries are’ only 
now considering the implications of 
some of these innovations, and offset 
printing is coming into widespread 
use in the Third World. The point 
of these comments is .that pub- 
lishing, as other sectors of the 
economy, will necessarily have to 
deal with the impact of technology. 
Such consideration is at present in 
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its very early stages. Change, how- 
ever, is inevitable as economic 
factors price traditional books out 
of the market, as- libraries cannot 
cope with the bulk of new books, 
and as new technological inno- 
vations are perfected. 

The implications of photocopying, . 
for example, have widespread 
relevance for publishing. Discus- 
sions of the meaning of copyright 
in the United States are heated. in- 
an era when individuals can make 
inexpensive photocopies of books 
and when libraries share materials 
through the photocopy process.'® In 
Sweden, the principle of royalty pay- 
ment for the use of books in libraries 
was recently established. Methods 
of providing payment to authors 
and publishers for the use of their 
materials or for photocopying books 
or articles are now under considera- 
tion in a number of countries. Many 
of the traditional notions concerning 
the production, distribution and use 
of books are being called into ques- 
tion by technological innovations. 
Indeed, the very concept of the 
book as it has been known since the 
seventeenth century may be in 
the process of change. 

This discussion of some of the 
aspects of the crisis of modern book 
publishing, and particularly the 
publishing of serious works of 
science, politics and research, 
brings us back to our original theme. 
Publishers are part of an intellectual 
system which consists of both the 
circulation of ideas and trends in a 
society and economic and institu- 
tional structures. Publishers are 
affected not only by intellectual 
currents, but also by economic and 
other factors which have implica- 
tions for the rest of society. In- 

18. Barbara Ringer, “The Demonology of 


Copyright,” Publishers Weekly 206 (18 
November 1974), pp. 26-29. 
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flation, changes in technology, 
and other occurrences have direct 
implications for publishers. The 
industry is also affected by the in- 
stitutional structures of society, the 
educational system, libraries and 
copyright regulations. 

Publishers are not powerless 
ciphers in their social milieu. They 
have considerable power over the 
kinds of materials which reach the 
mainstream of a society. They func- 
tion as gatekeepers and arbiters of 
literary taste and culture. There is 
considerable interaction between 


editors and authors, and this inter- 
action often shapes’ the nature of 
what is published. At the scholarly 
level, the kinds of books published 
have implications for the direction 
of research, for academic careers, 
and indirectly for currents of intel- 
lectual life. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that both publishers and those 
involved in the intellectual enter- 
prise understand the system which 
affects the publication ofbooks. This 
system, often seemingly irrational, 
is in reality quite complex and 
related to key elements of society. 
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Publishers as Gatekeepers of Ideas 


By LEWIS A. COSER 


d ABSTRACT: Publishers stand at a crucial crossroads in the 
process of production and distribution of knowledge in any 
society. They are in a position to decide what is “in” andwhat 
is “out” of the marketplace of ideas. In the United States, the 
nature of the publishing industry has much to do with what 
kinds of materials are published. Decentralization of firms, a 
very unpredictable market and the peculiar internal organiza- 
tion of the industry itselfall affect the situation. The personnel 
of publishing firms—editors, sales people and others—also 
have a role in the distribution of knowledge. The orientation 

_of editors and their professional expertise are crucial. Pub- 
lishing is no doubt one of the most complicated of enterprises, 
and its key role in shaping and distributing knowledge and 
culture makes it a key element for analysis. 


Lewis A. Coser is Distinguished Professor of Sociology, State University of New 
York at Stony Brook. He now serves as President of the American Sociological 
Association and is past President of the Eastern Sociological Society and the Society 
for the Study of Social Problems. He is author of Men of Ideas, The Functions of 
Social Conflict, and other publications. 
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-ELATIONS between produc- 
ers of ideas and their consum- 
ing publics or audiences are typically 
mediated through social mecha- 
nisms that provide institutional chan- 
nels for the flow of ideas. These 
channels, in turn, are controlled by 
organizations or persons who oper- 
ate the sluicegates; they are gate- 
keepers of ideas inasmuch as they 
are empowered to make decisions as 
to what is let “in” and what is kept 
“out.” Understanding the function 
of gatekeeping and analyzing the 
factors that determine the gatekeep- 
ers decisions will hence give major 
clues about the ways in which cul- 
tural products are selected for distri- 
bution.? l 
A great variety of persons and in- 
stitutions have exercised gatekeep- 
ing functions in the world of ideas 
at different historical periods and in 
different cultural constellations. The 
Catholic clergy manned major gates 
in medieval times: and, to a lesser 


_ degree, in the postmedieval period. 


~~ 


Educational institutions, academies 
and learned societies, salons, coffee 
houses, learned journals, the daily 
press, the modern mass media and 
many other institutions have oc- 
cupied central positions which 
allowed them to select among intel- 
lectual products, sifting the chaff 
from the wheat, and making authori- 


_ tative decisions as to which intellec- 


tual products deserved sponsorship 
for wider distribution and which 
were to be kept out of circulation.” 


While these institutions typically . 
‘gave the accolade of approval to 


some intellectual creations while 
denying passage to others, still other 


l. Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in the Social 
Sciences (New York: Harper and Row, 1951), 
pp. 186-187, 

2, See, Lewis Coser, Men of Ideas (New 
York: Free Press, 1965). 
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institutions, such as censorship, 
functioned mainly as watchdogs of 
the spirit, attempting to keep out 


products that might perturb a given 


state of cultural affairs or a given 
distribution of power.’ 

‘One centrally important group of 
modern gatekeepers of ideas that de- 
serves to be explored is the publish- 
ing industry. Even though one could 
argue that, in the age of modem 
electronic media, publishing no 
longer occupies the near-monopolis- 
tie position in the realm of culture 
that it once enjoyed, it seems 
obvious— Marshall McLuhan not- 
withstanding—that the men and 
women who control access to the 
medium that Gutenberg. invented 
are still in a position to channel 
the flow of ideas and control a cen- 
tral, though by no means the only, 
medium for ideas. ` 

Three major structural conditions 
help shape the character of the pub- 
lishing industry in America: (1) the 
industry is highly decentralized; (2) 
it operates in a market that is ex- 


3. Even though this article deals with only 
one of the many institutions that serve gate- 
keeper functions, it needs to be pointed out in 
passing that large numbers of lay members of 
a society also serve to varying degrees as 
gatekeepers of ideas. When people congre- 
gate to exchange ideas, to gossip or to dis- 
cuss the events of the day, they continually 
contribute to the molding of public opinion. 
That opinion is a most potent determinant of 
receptivity, or lack thereof, for new ideas 
or new intellectual products. While in modern 
democratic societies ‘public opinion is 
shaped, at least in principle, by all citizens 
(though often guided by a few), in older 
artistocratic cultures only the educated strata, 
the first and the second estates, served as 
molders of opinion, the bulk of the popula- 
tion being relegated to purely consummatory 
functions in the realm of culture. Cf. Juergen 
Habermas, Strukturwandel der Oeffentlich- 
keit (Neuwied: Luchterhand, 1962); and 
Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age 
of Reconstruction (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1940). 
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tremely uncertain and unpredict- 


able; and (3) its internal organiza- , 
tion is characterized by a predomi-: 


nance of craft over bureaucratic 
features. — ; 

Perhaps the most important aspect 
of the publishing industry in Amer- 
ica is that itis highly decentralized. 
In contrast to the state of affairs in 
- Russia and other state socialist socie- 
ties, where a very few decision 
makers in the. state-operated pub- 
lishing houses function as central 
gatekeepers, decision making in the 
American publishing industry is dis- 
persed. It resides in a great number 
of autonomous. firms. American 
books are published by about 1,000 
. houses. Some of these firms, to be 
sure, are much larger than others; 
200 firms do about 85 percent of the 
business, yet neither monopoly nor 
oligopoly characterizes the industry. 
Moreover, “for every publisher who 
has sold out to a conglomerate, there 
is an editor who has set himself up as 
a publisher.’’* Publishing is in‘fact— 
and I say this only semi-facetiously 
—-a cottage industry with a $3 billion 
turnover. 

An almost equally important as- 
pect of the industry is the fact that, 
again in contrast to Russia or China, 
it depends almost exclusively on the 
market for books. Even though the 
government or private organizations 
such as foundations may subsidize a 
book, the bulk of the output of pub- 
lishing houses is sold on the free 
market as acommodity. However, as 
distinguished from other commodi- 
ties, books face a most uncertain 
market due to unpredictability and 
rapid shifts in consumer prefer- 
ences. While about 27,000 new titles 
are issued annually, the probability 
of any one’s appearing in a given 


4. Victor S. Navasky, “In Cold Print: Sell- 
ing Out and Buying In,” New York Times 
Book Review, 20 May 1973, p. 2. 
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bookstore is only 10 percent; the 
probability of any one’s bringing in 
a profit is very much lower. More- 
over, book publishing is one of the 
few major industries that finances 
practically no market research to 
overcome its built-in uncertainty in 
market chances.® . 

Finally, book publishing resem- 
bles the construction industry in that 
most of its units are organized along 
craft rather than bureaucratic lines.’ 
Even lower level personnel are 
given professional status and are 
rarely associated with any firm over 
long periods of time. Although exec- 
utives may tamper with the final 
product, lower level personnel “are 
delegated the responsibility of pro- 
ducing marketable creations, with 
little or no interférence from the 
front office beyond the setting of 
budgetary limits. Due to widespread 
uncertainty over the precise ingredi- 
ents of a best-seller formula, admin- 
istrators are forced to trust the pro- 
fessional judgment of their em- 
ployees. Close supervision in the 
production sector is impeded by 
ignorance of relations between cause 
and effect.’ 

These three structural charac- 


5. Paul M. Hirsch, “Processing Fads and | 
Fashions: An Organization- Set Analysis of 
Cultura] Industry Systems,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology 77, no. 4 (1971), p. 652. 

6. An anecdote from the movie industry 
seems pertinent: A movie producer was re- 
cently reported as saying that he had five 
movies in production that year, and one of 
them would make $10 million. When asked, 
“Which one?” he shrugged his shoulders ‘and 
said, “That’s the only thing I cannot predict.” 

7. Arthur L. Stinchcombe, “Bureaucratic 
and Craft Administration of Production: A 
Comparative Study,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly 4 (September 1959), pp. 168- 187; 
and Hirsch,’ “Processing Fads,” p. 644. 

8. Hirsch, “Processing Fads,” p. 644. For 
some recent reverse trends, see, Victor S. 
Navasky, “In Cold Print: What Is an Editor 
Worth?” New York Times Book Review, 15 
April 1973, p. 2. 
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teristics shape the operation of the 
industry and lend to its distinctive- 
ness. They account in particular for 
the dispersal and decentralization 
of decision making between, as well 
as within, individual firms, and.they 
make for the fact that many or 
most decisions, far from being regu- 
lated by bureaucratic routines, are 
highly idiosyncratic. For these rea- 


sons, it would seem that the study. 


of decision making in the industry 
must be prepared to account for such 
decisions in relatively individualis- 
tic terms rather than in terms of the 
highly structured role expectancies 
that govern decision making in 
bureaucratic organizations. 

To these three characteristics 
must be added a fourth which; 
though perhaps of decreasing impor- 
tance at the present time, still helps 
‘ shape atleast a sector of the industry: 
the notion on the part of many key 
personne] that they are engaged in a 
gentlemanly calling, a high cultural 
mission which should not be tainted 
-by purely commercial considera- 
tions. . 

Under these conditions, the’ deci- 
sion as to whether to publish a book 


is based on multiple factors, only one’ 


_ of which is an estimate of prospec- 
tive sales, although this is the single 
aspect that has been dealt with in 
some detail in the pertinent litera- 
ture.® Sales appeal, especially under 
the conditions of high market uncer- 
tainty mentioned above, is not likely 


9. See, among others, Robert W. Frase, 
“The Economies of Publishing,” in Trends in 
American Publishing, ed. Kathryn Henderson 
(Urbana, Hlinois: Graduate School of Library 
- Science, University of Illinois, 1968); Wil- 
liam Miller, The Book Industry (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949); Morris 
Philipson, “What Is a University Press 
Worth?” Encounter 40 (May 1973), pp. 41-49; 
Herbert Addison, “Books and Bucks: The 
Economics of College Textbook Publishing,” 
College Composition (October 1972), pp. 
287-291. 
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to be the only consideration. Certain 
publishers see themselves as serv- 
ing a vital function in the world 
of ideas and will hence attempt to at- 
tract distinguished authors or prom- 
ising newcomers, even if commer- 
cial prospects are not very enticing. 
The self-image of publishers or edi- 


‘torial directors thus plays a certain 


part in their decisions. This self- 
image, in turn, depends on the refer- 
ence group they have chosen for 
themselves. For some, the feedback 
coming from the listing of their stock 
on the exchange, or the stock of the 
conglomerate to which they belong, 
is a decisive consideration; for 
others, it may be the opinion of cer- 
tain reviewers in elite publications; 
for still others, it may be their stand- 
ing in the social world of New York 
or Boston celebrities. 

It stands to reason that such points 
of reference are not chosen at will, 
but depend at least in part on struc- 
tural characteristics. An: editor or a 
firm that is part of a conglomerate 
is less likely to be moved by con- 
siderations. of intellectual or social 
prestige than is the publisher of a 
small and privately owned house. 
Editors’ of university presses are 
more likely to be attentive to the 
standards and tastes of their local 
faculty and to the university's quest 
for recognition than to pure market 


-considerations,!® even though they 


may stress their commercial suc- 
cesses when comparing their own 
standing to that of other university 
editors. | 

The tradition of a particular house - 
will also influence editorial deci- 
sions. Even though there are houses 
that seem ready to publish anything 
that is at all salable, there are 


10. See, Philipson, “University Press;” and 

“An Interview with Morris Philipson,” Chi- 

cago Literary Review 2, no. 2 (8 Febru- 
ary 1974). 
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others that will only publish what 
is in tune with the established tradi- 
tion of the house." Alfred A. Knopf 
prides himself on his distinguished 
record in publishing European 
novels and works of historiographic 
scholarship and will not publish 
works that, for example, Grove Press 
markets with enthusiasm. Certain 
textbook houses seem mainly inter- 
ested in texts that have academic 
distinction, whereas others may find 
it easy to accept a text that caters: 
to current fads and fashions. 

To be sure, financial considera- 
tions are an important factor in the 
majority of cases, but given the un- 
certainties of the market and the 
fickleness of the public, it is much 
easier in publishing to defend idio- 
syncratic decisions than in organiza- 
tional environments where precise 
profit-and-loss considerations stan- 
dardize. decision making. Further- 
more, in an industry that lacks mar- 


ket research and where it is accepted ` 


that very few products will be profit- 
able, idiosyncratic judgments in- 
fluenced by noncommercial con- 
siderations have a much greater 
chance of being accepted than in 
more bureaucratized organizations. 

In addition, structural considera- 
. tions, especially the size of the firm, 
play a determining role. It stands to 


reason that a large house can afford . 


to experiment with a number of 
titles, even in one specialized area, 
without the assurance that all will do 
well—as long as at least’ one is 
likely to be a success.. Smaller 
houses, in contrast, must exercise 
greater care to avoid being saddled 
with too many. failures. For this 
reason, contrary: to the current con- 


ll. See, Linda Kuehl, “Talk with James 
Laughlin,” New York Times Book Review, 
25 February 1973; and Linda Kuehl, “Talk 
with Mr. Knopf,” New York Times Book Re- 
view, 24 February 1974. 
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ceit that. makes a virtue of small. 
size, larger houses may often be 
more inclined to innovation. On the 
other hand, smaller houses, more 
particularly newcomers, may have 
to be more alert to new trends in 
the hope of undercutting the larger 
and more traditional houses by intro- 
ducing authors or fields not yet pre- 
empted by their big competitors. 

Decision makers in the publishing 
industry, as opposed to those in more 
bureaucratized settings, face a vari- 
ety of pressures to live up to differing 
standards. Pushed and pulled by 
contradictory expectations, with: 
some of their role partners stressing 
profitability while others insist on 
the facilitation of cultural contribu- 
tions, they find it hard to gain astable 
resting point. While a few may opt 
unambiguously for one set of per- 
formance standards, most are con- 
tinually torn between several and 
hence find it hard to develop a clear- 
cut sense of professional identity. 

The decision to publish a book is, 
of course, only the first step. The 
subsequent fate of a manuscript will 
depend on the actions of anumber.of 
persons on different levels of the 
publishing house. Editors, editorial 
assistants, copy editors, sales direc- 
tors and salesmen all have a role in 
shaping and polishing the work and 
in bringing it to the attention of its 
intended audience. For these per- 
sons also, self-image and reference 
groups are a major motivating factor. 
In addition, previous education and 
career aspirations are likely to have 
considerable influence.. 

A college editor who has been pro- 
moted to that position after a number 
of years on the road, and with a B.A. 
in English from a large state univer- 
sity, is likely to approach his work 


12. Victor S. Navasky, “In Cold Print: 
When Is a Book Dead on Arrival?” New 
York Times Book Review,'21 April 1974. 
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with a different frame of mind than 
an editor fresh from Amherst who as- 
pires to make a mark in the world 
of ideas by becoming anew Maxwell 
Perkins. A copy editor just out of 


Vassar and attracted by the prestige. 


and glamour of Madison Avenue is 
likely to differ considerably from an 
older house-editor who has been in 
the business for a long time and who 
derives major satisfactions from the 
regard received within the organ- 
ization. Depending on their back- 
grounds, career aspirations, self- 
images and reference groups, public- 
ity directors may differ in that some 
will be elated by favorable notices in 
Publishers Weekly while others will 
be satisfied only with major reviews 
in the American Historical Review or 
the New York Review of Books. Most 
salesmen today are fairly uninvolved 
with the books they sell, but there 
are still quite a few who love books 
and who are likely to make special 
efforts to push those they find per- 
sonally attractive. 

Certain persons within the hier- 
archy of a publishing house are 


likely to be attracted by the glamour ` 


of dealing with authors. They may 
enjoy the reflected status derived 
from such associations. Salesmen 
often regale prospective customers 


with stories about the foibles of 


famous authors they have known. 
Editors sometimes boast of their 
close involvément in the personal 
lives of “their” authors. Often, one 
suspects, company-paid lunches be- 
tween editors and authors serve to 
boost the editors’ self-image at least 
as much as they lubricate the con- 
tact between author or prospective 
author and the publishing house. 

A symbiotic, as well as ambiva- 
lent, relationship is likely to prevail 
between editor and author. The edi- 
tors career depends on the success 
of authors, and close contact be- 
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tween them is likely to create posi- 


‘tive bonds; yet the editor is also 


the representative of his firm and 
must attempt to secure the best 
possible terms from the firm’s point 
of view. Editors, like foremen in a 
factory or sergeants in the army, 
are likely to suffer from a high de- 
gree of structurally induced un- 
certainty and ambiguity. 

One aspect of the craftlike organi- 
zation of the publishing industry is 
the very high turnover rate among 
editors. Unlike most incumbents 
of bureaucratic organizations, who 
tend to look for career opportuni- 
ties and upward mobility within the 
company, editors tend to move from 
company to company in rather rapid 
succession. This rapid shifting of 
jobs may have quite dysfunctional 
consequences for authors inasmuch 
as they may have worked closely 
with an editor, only to realize shortly 
before the publication of their work 
that he has left the firm. His succes- 
sor, who was not involved in the 
preparatory stages of the book’s 
production, may evince little inter- 
est in it and hence not push it as 
aggressively as his predecessor 
might have. Moreover, the new edi- 
tor is likely to have brought some 
authors from the previous firm and 
to pay them more attention than 
those newly inherited. In these ways 
the complicated network of particu- 
Jaristic relations between authors 
and editors runs counter to the uni- 
versalistic contractual relations be- 
tween the firm and its authors. 

The editor and copy editor. are 
supposed to help the author make 
his manuscript more readable and 
more attractive to prospective 
readers. This is bound to create 
tension. Authors often feel that edi- 
tors sacrifice finer points of scholar- 


13, Navasky, “What Is an Editor Worth?” 
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ship or refinement of style to sales 
appeal, while editors tend to think 
that authors are idiosyncratic and 
esoteric in their style and manner of 
presentation, and that they exclude 
themselves from effective communi- 
cation with all but a very small 
fraction of the prospective reading 
public. Many a battle in the editorial 
office between author and editor is 
fought over salability versus scholar- 
ship or artistic merit, and communi- 
cability versus precision. Here 
again, let it be noted that much will 
depend on the self-image and career 
aspirations of the editor, as well as 
the traditions of the firm. Moreover, 
such battles are likely to have dif- 
ferent outcomes at McGraw-Hill 
than at the Harvard University Press. 

The publishing of books and their 
distribution may have conse- 
quences, both for specific authors 
and for the wider intellectual com- 
munity, that have often gone un- 
recognized. A few examples are 
given below. 


The decision to publish or not to` 


publish a book may have a major 


impact on the subsequent career of ` 


an author. Many scholarly authors, 
for example, are fairly young persons 
still in the process of establishing 
their academic careérs. For them, 
the publication of a book may make 
the difference between moving up 
the. academic ladder and receiving 
tenure and moving to a less desirable 
or prestigious department. In such 
cases the decision of an editor to 


accept or reject a book, or to reshape. 


it may have considerable conse- 
quences. The editor ofthe Columbia 
University Press, for example,’ may 
in some instances have as much in- 
fluence on a tenure decision as the 
judgment of the author's academic 
superiors and peers. 

Book salesmen are much more, 
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than salesmen or informal talent 
scouts. They serve as communica- 
tion links between the center of in- 
tellectual life and its periphery. 
They help academics in smaller 
departments and in the hinterland 
keep up with what is going on in 
the field. They provide information 
on academic trends, who is “in” and 
who is “out,” what new fashions 
have made their appearance, and 
what ‘new subfields are in the as- 
cendancy. They relay the gossip 
which is so essential in creating a 
sense of common identity between 
the outer and the inner circles of a 
discipline. Gossip networks serve to 
tie academics together. The sales- 
man as a conveyor of gossip helps 
counteract the ever-present danger 
of a kind of class war between the 
“ins” and the “outs.” 

In the same way, salesmen in non- 
academic fields serve as vital links 
between bookstores and publishing 
firms, between the center and the 
periphery.4 Not only must bookstore 
owners be informed about trends 
and fashions in the big centers to 
keep their customers abreast, but 
they also need information to avoid 
stocking books that will not move. 
Salesmen serve, to a certain extent, 
as functional equivalents of market 
research. Most bookstores operate 
on exceedingly narrow margins. A 
busy bookstore may gross $100,000 a 
year, which means that the owner 
must have an inventory of 8,000 to 
10,000 books worth $30,000 to 
$35,000, though net profits before 
taxes are likely to come to only 
some $15,000 or $16,000. Under 
these conditions, even small mis- 


14. See, Edward Shils, “Center and Periph- 
ery, in The Logic of Personal Knowledge: 
Essays Presented to Michael Polanyi (Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1961), pp. 
117-131. 
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takes may break a store; therefore, 
given the high degree of uncertainty, 
accurate information provided by 
the salesman is at a premium. While 
in more predictable markets the sales- 
man’s status is low indeed, the book- 
salesman’s status is high precisely be- 
cause he still performs informational 
functions that most of his colleagues 
in other lines ceased to perform 
in the late nineteenth century. 

Still another aspect of the craftlike 
organization of the publishing in- 
dustry and the high uncertainty of 
its market comes to the fore in ad- 
vertising. Since many thousands of 
books are issued each year, large 
scale national advertising for all of 
them is clearly impossible. “The ad- 
vertising problem... is thus 
wholly different from that of the ad- 
vertiser of a single brand that re- 
mains in sale indefinitely.”!8 Pub- 
- lishers therefore concentrate na-. 
tional advertising on only a few 
books which they judge to have high 
sales potential. Normally a publisher 
spends only 10 percent of projected 
sales revenue on advertisement, but 
under such conditions the dangers 
of engaging in self-fulfilling prophe- 
cies loom large, so that books which 
might have reached wider audiences 
do not, in fact, because initial promo- 
tion efforts were insufficient.’ 

On the other hand, it also happens 
that books which had been neglected 
by the publishing house suddenly 
“take off” for reasons that remain 

mysterious to everyone concerned; 
such books receive additional ad- 
. vertisement and promotion only 


15. See, Bruce ,Bliven, Jr., “Book Travel- 
ler,” New Yorker (12 November 1973); pp. 
51ff.; and Victor S$. Navasky, “In Cold Print: 
When Editors and Salesmen Meet,’ New 
York Times Book Review, 20 January 1974. 

16. Hirsch, ‘ ‘Processing Fads,” p. 648. 

17. Navasky, “When Is a Book Dead on 
Arrival?” 
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after they have made théir way in 
the market.2 The publishers of 
Charles Reich’s The Greening of 
America, for example, were unaware 
that they had a best seller on their 
hands and initially printed only a 
few thousand copies, which they 
launched on a modest advertising 
budget. When Stanley Elkin’s mono- 
graph, Slavery, was published in 
1959, it was thought reasonable that 
the hardcover edition should num- 
ber 2,500 copies. Since its appear- 
ance in paperback in 1963, it has 
steadily sold approximately 30,000 
copies a year. When the new transla- 
tions of The Complete Greek Trage- 
dies, edited by David Grene and 
Richmond Lattimore, first appeared, 
only 2,000 copies were printed of 
each volume. In the past 12 years, 
the cumulative sales of a variety of 
editions have come to more than a 
million copies. . 

In an industry faced with high 
degrees of market insecurity and un- 
predictability and where capital in- 
vestment for each book is relatively 
low, it appears a rational organiza- 
tional response to follow a shotgun 


principle, scattering many shots in 


the hope that at least.a few hit the 
target.. “Under these conditions,” 
Paul M. Hirsch remarked, “it ap- 
parently is more efficient to produce 
many ‘failures’ for each success than 
to sponsor fewer items and pre- 
test each on a massive scale to in- 
crease media coverage and con- 
sumer sales.”?° However, such an 
approach to promotion is profoundly 
upsetting to authors or potential 
authors.”! It is likely that the high 


18. See, Ted Morgan, “The Making of a 
Best Seller: Sharks,” New York Times Maga- 


zine, 21 April 1974, pp. -10-11, 85-96. 


19. Philipson, “University Press.” 

20. Hirsch, “Processing Fads,” p. 652. 

21. On authors’ discontents, see, New York 
Times, 27 November 1972, p. 30. 
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rate at which authors move from one 
house to another is influenced not 
only by quarrels over rights and 
royalties, but also largely by com- 
plaints concerning insufficient pro- 
motion. This is especially so since 
‘ promotion is meant not only to reach 
the book buyer directly, but also 
to motivate booksellers and jobbers 
to stock the book and to influence 
book review editors, librarians, and 


buyers for book clubs or paperback. 


reprint houses. 

Happily, the time has passed 
when historians of ideas conceived 
of ideas as the product of a kind 
of immaculate conception, untainted 
by the circumstances, the context 
and the time of birth. Ever since 
the pioneering efforts of Karl Mann- 
heim, Max Scheler? Florian Znan- 
iecki,” Theodor Geiger,” and their 


22. Karl Mannheim, “The Problem of the 
Intelligentsia,” in Essays on the Sociology of 
Culture, pt. 2, ed. Ernest Mannheim (Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956). 

23. Max Scheler, Die Wissensformen und 
die Gesellschaft, 2nd ed. (Bern and Munich: 
Francke Verlag, 1960). 

24, Florian Znaniecki, The Social Role of 
the Man of Knowledge, ‘with a new introduc- 
tion by Lewis A. Coser (New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1968). 

25, Theodor Geiger, Aufgaben und Stel- 
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‘successors, a great deal has been 


done to elucidate the connections 
between ideas and the social context 
in which they arise and are received. 

A variety of institutional settings and 
gatekeepers of ideas have been 
described and analyzed.” Curiously 


-enough, no major sociological study 


of the modern publishing industry 
is available,” though there are fine 
historical studies of that industry.”8 
This article, which is a first step in 
that direction, is to be followed up by 
a book-length study. What is needed, 
inter alia, is a role analysis and an 
organizational analysis of the pub- 
lishing industry, as well as an at- 
tempt to unravel the many threads 
that link publishing to the environ- 
ment of producers and consumers of 
ideas. 


lung der Intelligenz in der Gesellschaft 
(Stuttgart: Ferninand Enke, 1949). 

26. Cf. Coser, Men of Ideas, For a very 
fine example of contextual analysis, see, Allan 
Janik and Steven Toulmin, Wittgenstein’s 
Vienna (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1973). 

27. See, however, Robert Recernit The 
Book Revolution (London: George Harrap, 
1966). 

28. For example, David T. Pottinger, The 
French Book Trade in the Ancient Regime 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958). 
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Role of the Publisher in the Dissemination 
of Knowledge 


By GORDON B. NEAVILL 


ABSTRACT: In literate societies, publication is a major - 
mode of the dissemination of knowledge. Far from being 
a neutral middleman in this process, the publisher influences 
both the production and consumption of intellectual works. 
The publisher forms an important part of the institutional 
setting in which authorship takes place. By commis- 
sioning authors to write some works, and through his 
influence at the. editorial stage, the, publisher influences 
the content of what is written. The publisher acts as a 
gatekeeper, determining which works will be made avail- 
able to the public. He oversees the reproduction of works 
in multiple copies, determining the kind of book which 
is made from a work. Although normally not responsible | 
for the distribution of books to consumers, the publisher 
plays a role in distribution both across geographical space 
and to different groups of readers. Through his role at 
the stages of production, assessment, reproduction and 
distribution, the publisher influences the consumption 
of knowledge. However, consumers also influence the 
publisher, and the publisher’s decisions are made in light 
of his conception of the audience. 
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RANSMISSION of intellectual 

works from their producers to 
consumers is what is meant in this 
article by the dissemination of 
knowledge. Intellectual works can 
be disseminated in various ways. 
In nonliterate societies, the only 
means by which constructs of words 
and ideas can be disseminated is 
recitation, either by itself or coupled 
with performance. With ‘the advent 
of writing, these constructs can be 
recorded and disseminated in physi- 
cal form. Publication, involving the 
reproduction of recorded works in 


multiple copies and the distribution . 


of these copies. to consumers, be- 
comes in literate societies a major 
mode of the dissemination of know- 
ledge. 

The publisher has three base 
functions in this process: he decides, 


by assessing both the needs of con-.. 


sumers and the works which have 
been produced, what he will pub- 
lish; he controls and supervises the 


reproduction of these works; and he . 


starts the. copies off through some 
system of distribution.? In per- 
forming these functions the pub- 
lisher influences the production, 
as well as the consumption, of know- 
ledge. This article examines the 
publisher's role at each of the five 
stages of dissemination: production, 
assessment, reproduction, distri- 
bution and consumption. 


l. This definition embraces the publi- 
cation of both pictorial statements and 
sound recordings. This discussion, however, 
is limited to the publication of written works. 
Moreover, the focus is specifically on the 
publication of books, though much of what 
is.said is relevant also to periodical pub- 
lication. 


- 9. This is based on the definition of the | 


publisher's functions in O. H. Cheney, 
Economic Survey of the Book Industry 1930— 
1931 (New York: National Association of 
Book Publishers, 1931), p. 154. 
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PRODUCTION 


Intellectual works are not pro- 
duced in a vacuum. The producers 
of intellectual works need some 
means of,access to the works of their 
predecessors and contemporaries, 
and they need some means of 
disseminating to others the works 
which-they produce. The publisher 
forms an important part of the insti- 
tutional setting in which authorship 
takes place. In modern times, as 
Edward Shils has noted, the pro- 
ducers of intellectual works main- 
tain contact with their traditions 
partly through the complex of 
auxiliary intellectual institutions — 
such as publishing, bookshops, 
journals and book re- 
viewing-——which surround them. 
They also rely on these institutions 
to transmit their works to consumers. 
The desire that a work ultimately 
be made available to an audience is 
nearly. always inherent in its crea- 
tion. Authors tend to produce the 
kinds of works for which audiences 


exist, and which the existing intel- 


lectual institutions are able and 
willing to disseminate. It is common 
for -authors to shape their works to 
suit the requirements of publishers: 
the Victorian three-decker novel 
is an example of this. : 
Publishers also directly influence 
the content of what is written. The 
most pervasive and direct way the 
publisher can influence this is. to 
conceive of a work himself and 
commission an author to write it. 
The existence of publishers does 
not in itself guarantee that authors 
will write enough to satisfy the 
needs of consumers’or that they will 
write the kinds of works which are 


3. Edward Shils, “Intellectuals, Tradition, 
and the Traditions of' Intellectuals: Some 
Preliminary Considerations,” Daedalus 101 
(Spring 1972), pp. 24-25. 
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needed. The valcke must be 
aware of both what is being written 
and what readers want and need. 
When works for which a potential 
audience exists are. not being pro- 
duced, the publisher may commis- 
sion them. While this .probably 
occurs most frequently where pub- 
lishing-is highly developed, it can 
be especially important where 
traditions of authorship are not 
firmly established.4 

It appears to be increasingly com- 
mon for works to have their genesis 
in publishers’ rather than in authors’ 
minds. It would be interesting to 
see some statistics indicating the 
percentage of works in different 
' fields that originate in this way. 
According to one leading American 
publisher, “The practice of devel- 
oping ideas in editorial depart- 
ments, then finding authors to do 
them on assignment, has, I should 
think, doubled since the 1920s. 
Some of our most successful books 
are developed in this manner, and 
it is doubtful if many successful 
publishers’ lists could exist without 
them.” 

Some kinds of works are more 
commonly commissioned than 
others. According to Farrar, “While 
an editor does occasionally present 
a writer with a plot or theme for a 
novel, most of his own planning of 
books is done. in nonfiction., Spe- 
cialized nonfiction lists need much 
more inside-the-house ` planning 
than the general trade list.” Scien- 
tists and engineers, for instance, 


te € 


4. See, the symposium “ ‘Creative Pub- 
lishing’: Is It Proper for University Presses?” 
Se Publishing 4 (1973), pp. 321-32. 

5. John Farrar, “Selecting and Securing 
the Manuscript,” in What Happens in Book 
Publishing, 2d ed., ed. Chandler B. Grannis 
(New York: Columbia University. Press, 
1967), p. 32. 

6. Farrar, “Selecting and Serurine” p. 33. 
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whose natural medium is the 
scientific article, often have to be 
badgered by publishers into writing 
books. Commercial publishers tend 
to commission works far more 
frequently than do university 
presses. Books intended for inclu- 
sion in a series are commonly com- 
missioned, and those intended for 
series which cover their subjects 
in a specific number of volumes, 
each of which is conceived in rela- 
tion to the others, almost invariably 
have to be commissioned. 

Whether or not a work is commis- 
sioned, the publisher at the editorial 
stage is likely to recommend changes 
in the form or content of a work 
which he is interested in publishing. 
The number of published works 
whose content is identical to that 
of the submitted manuscript is 
probably very small. These changes 
range from minor alterations in 
grammar, spelling and phrasing 
introduced by copy editors to large 
scale, fundamental revisions. 

Authors frequently grumble about 
the changes which éditors urge 
them to make; yet most authors 
expect and desire editorial assis- 
tance from their publishers and 
justifiably feel cheated if they fail to 
get it. It is a rare manuscript that the 
attention of an intelligent editor 
cannot improve. The editor is deeply 
involved with the work and brings 
a fresh perspective to it. Faults 
which remain hidden to the author 
may be apparent to the editor. 
Problems which the author has 
been unable to resolve may yield 
to another point of view. Some- 
times editors have worked closely 
with authors, helping them to shape 
dificult manuscripts into publish- 
able form. 


Ideally, the purpose of changes 
recommended at the editorial stage 
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is to realize the objectives of the 
author better. A conscientious editor 
attempts to see the work from the 
author’s point of view. Many of the 
revisions he suggests are intended 
to facilitate the dissemination of 
the work to its audience.’ The editor 
may have a clearer conception than 
the author of what is needed to 
communicate the author’s message 
effectively. Suggestions for revi- 
sions are likely to be helpful to 
the author as long as the author and 
his publisher are seeking the same 
audience. However, if a publisher 
tries to steer the work toward an 
audience different from that sought 
by the author—-recommending, for 
example, that the author tone down 
controversial statements or that he 
enhance the work’s commercial 
appeal at the expense of its artistic 
or intellectual integrity—irrec- 
oncilable conflicts almost certainly 
arise. Usually the author may ac- 
cept or reject the changes suggested 
by the editor as he sees fit. Some- 
times, however, publication is con- 
tingent on their being made. When 
this happens, the author faces the 
dilemma of going ahead with publica- 
cation at the cost of unwelcome 
changes in his text, or seeking outa 
, publisher whose conception of the 
-audience is closer to his own. 
Although the act of writing is a 
solitary occupation, intellectual 
works are not produced in isolation. 
Contact between authors and editors 
can be an important part of the 
creative process. Many authors need 


7. Publishers of transatlantic reprints have 
sometimes carried this to extremes, rather 
foolishly altering passages which they 
‘ thought would bewilder or offend the work’s 
new audience. See, Matthew J. Bruccoli, 
“Some Transatlantic Texts: West to East,” in 
Bibliography and Textual Criticism, ed. 
O. M. Brack, Jr., and Warner Barnes (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1969), pp. 
244-55. 
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someone with whom they can dis- 
cuss the problems, of authorship. 
Many need the advice, prodding 
and encouragement which the 
editor provides. For younger and 
inexperienced authors, the’ editor 
can be an invaluable tutor in the 
craft of writing. The editor occupies 
a unique position in relation to the 
work, combining in his role the 
points of view of both author and 
audience. For some authors, contact 
with the editor may serve in part 
as a surrogate for the contact and 
discussion with other authors and 
their audiences which they need but 
may find difficult to achieve. This 
nurturing of authors is no small part 


.of the publisher’s contribution to 


the production of knowledge. 


ASSESSMENT | 


Not all manuscripts produced 
by authors are published. It is the 
responsibility of the publisher to 
decide which manuscripts sub- 
mitted to him will be accepted for 
publication and which will be re- 
jected. Here the publisher plays 
the role ofa gatekeeper, determining 
which works produced by authors 
will be made available to con- 
sumers.® The rejection rate is often 
very high. According to William 
Jovanovich, a major trade publisher 
in New York may accept only one of 
50 manuscripts offered him.’ More 
specialized and less well-known 
publishers may have lower rejec-_ 
tion rates, and manuscripts rejected 
by one publisher may be accepted 


8. The publisher, it should be remem- 
bered, is by no means a passive gatekeeper, 
content merely to pass judgment on manu- 
scripts as they are submitted to him. When 
he is dissatisfied with the traffic arriving 
at his portals of its own volition, he actively 
solicits works more to his liking. 

9. William Jovanovich, Now, Barabbas 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1964), p. 86. 
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by another. But if no publisher is 
willing to publish a manuscript, 
its progress along the stages of 
dissemination almost inevitably 
comes to an abrupt halt. 

It is crucial to the dissemination 
of knowledge that all manuscripts 
submitted to publishers not be 
accepted. If all manuscripts were 
assured of publication, the channels 
of dissemination would be glutted 
with works possessing neither 
intrinsic merit nor commercial 
potential, and works for which an 
audience did exist would sink 
beneath their weight. As it is, the 
number of titles published annu- 
ally in the United States has risen 
during the past 15 years from 15,000 
to more than 40,000. Many of these 
are mediocre works of marginal 
interest. The dissemination of 
knowledge might well be improved 
if publishers accepted fewer manu- 
scripts than they do at present.?° 

Of course, it is also crucial to the 
dissemination of knowledge that 
works which merit publication on 
the basis of their content not be 
rejected. The criteria upon which 
publishers base their decisions at 
the stage of assessment are clearly 
of great importance and interest. 

In the United States there are 
hundreds of publishers, and new 
publishing houses are constantly 
being established. Probably no two 
of these have identical sets of cri- 
teria for assessing manuscripts. 
Some publishers eagerly accept any- 
thing that seems likely to earn a 
profit. Others, including both com- 
mercial and noncommercial pub- 
lishers, maintain high standards of 
quality and reject any manuscript, 
regardless of its commercial poten- 

10. See, John P. Dessauer, “Too Many 
Books?” Publishers Weekly, 30 September 


1974, pp. 24-25; 7 October 1974, pp. 34- 
35; 14 October 1974, pp. 32-33. 
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tial, that fails to meet them. Nearly 
all publishers specialize to some 
extent, and most reject manuscripts 
that fall outside the range and type 
of works associated with their im- 
print; no matter how good or well- 
suited to the lists of other publishers 
they may be. The diversity of pub- 
lishers in itself greatly enhances 
the chances of a worthwhile manu- 
script’s finding a publisher. 

For all publishers, the decision to 
accept or reject a manuscript is in 
part an economic decision. This is 
true for commercial and nonprofit - 
publishers alike. Commercial pub- 
lishers have to earn a profit. Non- 
profit publishers have to avoid going 
into the red, or, if they are lucky 
enough to have a subsidy, to keep 
their losses within its bounds. No 
publisher can accept manuscripts 
without taking into account the 
financial consequences of their 
publication. 

It is not difficult to estimate the 
costs of publishing a book. However, 
the amount of income a book is 
likely to bring is much harder to 
predict since it depends largely on 
how the public responds. The antic- 
ipated behavior of the public is the 
most crucial element affecting the 
publisher’s decision at the stage of 
assessment. It is upon this that all 
economic considerations affecting 
publication hinge— not only whether 
to publish a manuscript, but also 
how many copies to print, what retail 
price to set, and the like. i 

For highly specialized books, the 
publisher may have a fairly accurate 
conception of the potential market. 
The broader the anticipated audi- 
ence becomes, however, the more 
difficult it is to foretell the response. 
The tastes of the public are shifting 
and unpredictable. Surprisingly 
little is known about the actual 
audience with which the publisher 
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of general books must deal. The 
publisher knows how many copies 
of previous books have been sold, 
but he rarely knows who bought 
them or why. The publisher s assess- 
ment of the response of his antici- 
pated audience to a general book is 
based on an awareness of what the 
‘public needs; a sense of what it is 
ready for and what it is tired of; 
informed guesswork; experience; 
‘and a possibly irrational degree of 
optimism. It is ultimately the pub- 
lisher’s ‘conception of the audi- 
ence-—accurate or inaccurate— 
that determines the fate of a manu- 
script offered to him. | 

Partly because the response of the 
public to a book is so difficult to 
predict, a high percentage of the 
manuscripts that are accepted fail to 
recover the total costs of publica- 
tion! The publication of these 
books is, in essence, subsidized. 
University presses and other non- 
profit publishers may receive these 
subsidies from their sponsoring in- 
stitutions, but commercial publish- 
ers usually have to generate their 
own. The profits from commercially 
successful books carry the failures, 
and the profits from one smash best 
seller can carry a whole publishing 


firm for a season. The difficulty of ` 


predicting which works will sub- 
sidize the others is one reason 
publishers accept as many manu- 
scripts as they do. 
Sometimes commercial pub- 
lishers deliberately accept manu- 
scripts which they anticipate will 
be unprofitable. There are excellent 
reasons for this. Few authors begin 
their careers with books that are 
financially successful. A publisher 
may accept the work of a promising 
young writer in the hope that, after 


4 : 
= 11. See, Dan Lacy, “The Economics of 
Publishing, or Adam Smith and Literatüre,” 
Daedalus (Winter 1963), pp. 42-62. 
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being nurtured through one or more 
financially or artistically unsuc- 
cessful books, the author will 
develop his potential as a writer, 
gain recognition and popularity, 
and produce works that are profit- 
able. In this situation the pub- 


lishers commitment of funds to a 


commercially unsuccessful book — 
can be seen as an investment. It 
is a risky investment, but it is one 
which must be made if the publisher 
is to be assured of a flow of poten- 
tially profitable manuscripts in 
the future.”” 

Finally, some manuscripts ‘may 


be accepted even though their 


publication cannot be justified in 
economic terms at all. The simple 
fact that making worthwhile works 
available to the public is part of 
the publisher's job can be, at least 
for some publishers, a compelling 
influence at the stage of assessment. 
Publishers often issue works of 
limited appeal, such as poetry, 
knowing that their only return will 
be the prestige gained for the firm 


‘and the satisfaction of having con- 


tributed to literature or scholarship. 


REPRODUCTION 


Once the publisher has accepted 
a ‘manuscript, and any changes in 
its content as agreed upon by the 
author and editor have been made, 
the work is ready to be reproduced. 
The basis of a work’s existence is 
transformed when it is reproduced 
in multiple copies. An unpublished 
manuscript remains wholly under 
the control of its author. Its content 
remains at least potentially in a state 


12. Of course, if the author changes pub- 
lishers just as he starts becoming profitable, 
the profits may fall to a rival publisher. 
Publishers naturally hope to reap the 
rewards of their own investments, but in 
practice they often reap the rewards of each ` 
other’s. 
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of flux, subject to alteration at any 
time. Because an unpublished work 
exists in a very small number of 
copies, it is vulnerable to accidental 
destruction or loss. An unpublished 
work is not accessible to the public 
at large; moreover, the public 


usually does not even know that it 
exists. 


All this changes when a work is 
reproduced in multiple copies and 
the copies are distributed. The 
work then assumes a life of its own. 
Its existence becomes known and it 
is made publicly accessible. It may 
achieve widespread and lasting 
popularity, or it may sink from active 


. possession and survive only as a 


physical object in libraries and on 
the back shelves of secondhand 
bookstores. In either case, the work 
has entered into the stock of know- 
ledge generally available to mian- 
kind. As long as a work is unpub- 


lished (unless the manuscript is 


acquired and catalogued by a 
library), it remains outside this 


stock of knowledge. 


The publisher’s role at the repro- 
duction stage is’ not limited to 
making works accessible to the 
public. Here itis necessary to make a 
distinction between the work, the 
creation of the author, and the book, 
the particular format or edition in 
which the work is reproduced. 
The publisher must decide what 
kind of book he is going to make 
from the work. This decision is 
shaped by the nature of the work 
itself and by the kind of audience 
the publisher hopes to reach. Some- 


times the publisher must choose. 


from a multiplicity of possible audi- 
ences and formats. William Morris’s 
Kelmscott .Chaucer and a paper- 
back edition . of the Canterbury 
Tales, for instance, are the same 


"work, in radically different formats, 


aimed at wholly different audi- 
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ences. With a work like Robinson 
Crusoe, the publisher’s. options 
are almost limitless. He must decide 
whether he wants the book to appeal ` 
to adults or to juveniles; he cam pro- 
duce an edition for a popular audi- 
ence or an edition for scholars; he 
can embellish the work with an 
introduction, illustrations or explan- 
atory notes. He can even tamper 
with the work itself, abridging it, 
simplifying or modernizing its 
language, or translating it. The pub- 
lishers decisions in these matters 
largely determine how and by whom 
the work. will be consumed. 

In all cases, a book must be de- 
signed. The physical manufacture of 
books is not part of the publishing 
function, and most publishers today 
employ outside printers and binders 
to perform these operations. But it is 
part of the publisher’s function to 
supervise and control the reproduc- 
tion of the work. The publisher has 
the responsibility of designing the 
layout, title page, dust jacket and 
binding. He chooses the style and 
size of type, selects the paper, and 
specifies the methods of composi- 


tion and presswork to be used. 


These decisions do not affect the 
content of the work, but they can 
affect in subtle ways how the book ` 
will be perceived and consumed— 
even whether it will reach the audi- 
ence for which. it is intended. The 
difference that'a decision to issue a 
work as a paperback can make in pat- 
terns of consumption is only the 
most dramatic example of this. 
“Finally, knowledge is affected at 


the stage of reproduction by the 


errors that seem inevitably to creep 
in whenever a text is reproduced. 
From the hand copyists of the 
ancient world to the latest computer 


‘ composition techniques of today, the 


reproduction of texts has always 
involved the introduction of error. 
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It is the responsibility of the pub- 
lisher (and the printer and author) 
to eliminate as many of these 
errors as possible. Conscientious 
proofreading can greatly reduce 
the number of errors introduced 
at this stage, yet almost always 
some errors remain. Usually they are 
not as serious as in the so-called 
Wicked Bible of 1631, in which the 
“not” was omitted from the Seventh 
Commandment. But witha work of 
any length, the totally error-free 
text.seems to be an ideal which 
can perhaps be approached but 
rarely achieved. 


DISTRIBUTION 


After a book has, been manufac- 
tured, copies must be distributed 
to consumers. Getting books from 
the publishers warehouse’ into 
the hands of book buyers is a com- 
plicated problem, irivolving not 
only distribution across geographi- 
cal space, but also distribution to 
different groups of readers. Strictly 
speaking, the publisher is not re- 
sponsible for distribution. The 
publishing function is completed 
once the publisher starts a book off 
through some system of distribu- 
tion, and the rest.of the job is up to 
the distributive agencies of the book 
trade. Nevertheless, the publisher 
retains considerable influence at the 


stage of distribution. Sometimes, due ` 


to the inability of the existing dis- 
tributive agencies to reach all poten- 
tial consumers, the publisher as- 
sumes responsibility for distribution 
himself. 

A book’s potential geographical 
market consists of wherever the 
language in which it is published is 
read. Artificial barriers to the 
dissemination of knowledge, such 
as tariffs and censorship, sometimes 


= restrict the distribution of books 


pose stores, 
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within their potential market areas; 
and publishers sometimes agree 
to divide responsibility for a large 
language area, as British and Ameri- 


can publishers have done. The 


market area can be further circum- 
scribed by inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities. This obstacle to dis- 


tribution significantly influenced 


the historical development of 
American publishing, and it re- 
mains a problem in many devel- 
oping countries today. 

The effectiveness of distribu- 
tion within the actual market area is 
determined largely by the existing 
agencies of book distribution. These 
include traditional bookstores, 
book: departments in general pur- 
bookstalls in mass 
market outlets, and book clubs. 
The traditional bookstore is po- 
tentially the best of these. It dis- 
tributes the widest selection ‘ of 
books; customers can examine 
books which interest them; and 
by browsing among books on dis- 
play, customers can learn about 
new books. Moreover, booksellers 
are usually willing to order titles 
not in stock. Well-stocked book- 
stores, however, are rarely found 
outside the larger cities and uni- 
versity towns. In many communities 
consumers do not have access to 
bookstores at all. Book clubs and 
paperback bookstalls, on the other 
hand, make books available to con- 
sumers in every community. These 
are capable of distributing only a 
small fraction of the titles pub- 


13. See, William Charvat, Literary Pub- 


lishing in America 1790 ~ 1850 (Philadelphia: 
‘University of Pennsylvania Press, 1859); 


pp. 17-37. . 

14. Libraries are distribution agencies of 
great importance to the dissemination of 
knowledge, but as far as the publisher is 
concerned, the library is a consumer like 
any other book. buyer, albeit an extremely 
important one. 
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lished, however. It appears to be 
possible to extend distribution to 
all consumers within a large market 
- area only at the cost of severely 
restricting the range of books dis- 
tributed. . 

This dilemma sentient the pub- 
lisher when he attempts to assume 
responsibility for distribution him- 
self. Publishers can distribute 
books to geographically dispersed 
consumers by direct mail or by 
hiring book agents to contact po- 
tential. consumers in person. Both 


methods can reach consumers: 


throughout the market area, but 
neither is capable of distributing a 
wide range of titles. Book agents 
are most effective at promoting a 
single title at a time, and today 
they are used primarily to distrib- 
ute encyclopedias and other expen- 
. sive reference sets. Direct mail is 
suited to the distribution of a 
limited range of books of extremely 
broad appeal, such as those pub- 
lished by Time-Life Books and 
American Heritage Press, and it has 
_ also been used effectively by uni- 

versity presses and publishers of 
professional books to distribute 
highly specialized books to specific, 
clearly definable audiences. Direct 
mail does not appear to have great 
potential for the distribution of 
other types of books. 

Except where publishers assume 
responsibility for distribution them- 
selves, the first step in the geo- 
graphic distribution of books is 
through the channels of the book 
trade. It is important that the pub- 
lishing and distributive branches of 
the book industry function smoothly 
together. The publisher must in- 
form booksellers of the availability 
of new books. Here publishers’ 
traveling sales representatives play 
an extremely important role, as do 
catalogs and advertising in book 
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trade journals.! The discount 
allowed to the retailer—which 
ranges in the United States from 20 
to more than 40 percent—and the 
publishers policies on the return 
of unsold books for credit also 
influence which titles booksellers 
order and display.6 Because no 
bookseller can stock all of the books 
in print, the distribution of many . 
titles depends on the willingness 
of booksellers to make special 
orders for books not in stock. 
Whether publishers respond readily 
or reluctantly to single copy orders 
is an important factor in book dis- 
tribution—as is the speed and ef- 
ficiency with which they fill orders 
generally. The publisher's policies 
in these matters can affect the 
selection of books which the con- 
sumer is able to obtain through local 
retail outlets. 

The publisher is also involved in 
the distribution of books to different 
groups of readers. The cost of books 


15. See, Bruce Bliven, Jr.; Book Traveller 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, 1975); originally 
published in the New Yorker 49, no. 38 (12 
November 1973), p. 51 £. 

16. Booksellers are generally reluctant 
to stock and display books carrying less than 


a trade discount of about 40 percent, though 


they are usually willing to make special 
orders for books carrying a short discount of 
20 percent. A publisher determines a book’s 
discount-—-and thereby the manner of its 
distribution—according to his conception 
of the nature of its: potential audience, Most 
books are assured of a certain minimum sale 
without bookstore display to libraries and 
individuals as a result of announcements 
and reviews. For highly specialized books 
with a well-defined audience, this minimum 
sale may constitute more than 95 percent of 
the total potential sale. When setting the 
discount on a book, the publisher tries to 
estimate whether the income from its total 
potential sale at a trade discount would off- 
set that from its likely minimum sale at a 
short discount. See, Abbot M. Friedland, 
“Book Distribution, Discounts, and Dollar 
Sales,” Scholarly Publishing 4 (1973), pp. 
153-61. 
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is one aspect of this. The paperback 
revolution, launched by the British 
‘publisher Allen Lane with -the 
founding of Penguin Books in 
1935, has had an enormous impact 
on the dissemination of know- 
ledge,.not only making books readily 
available in all communities, but 
also bringing them easily within 
the reach of all economic groups. 

Another important aspect of dis- 
tribution to different groups of 
readers is informing potential con- 
sumers about books likely to be of 
interest: to them. This is largely 
the publisher’s responsibility as 
part of his function of starting books 
off through some system of distri- 
bution: The publisher sends review 
copies of books to those reviewing 
media most likely to be seen by the 
book’s. potential audience. Adver- 
tising, direct mail announcements, 
and other promotional efforts are 
also directed toward particular 
groups of consumers. Display in 
shops, important as it is, is no sub- 


stitute for these more institution- 


alized means of informing potential 
consumers about books. The kind 
of send-off which the publisher 
gives a- book may well determine 
whether it reaches the audience 
for which it is intended. 

An excellent example of the effect 
of marketing is the sales history of 
the recent best seller, Richard 
Adams's Watership Down, a fan- 
tasy concerning rabbits. It was 
written and first published in 
England as a book for juveniles, 
where’ it won the leading British 
awards for children’s books. It was 
acquired for American publication 
by the children’s book editor at 
Macmillan Company. Then within 
the publishing house it was decided 


that the work could appeal ‘to the 


kind of adult audience which re- 
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sponded to J. R. R. Tolkien’s Lord 
of the Rings. It was published in the 
United States as an adult book, while 


appearing simultaneously on Mac- 


millan’s children’s list. As an adult 
book it found a wide audience and 
became the second best-selling . 
novel of 1974. Had it been pub- 
lished solely as a children’s book, 
its audience would have been much 
smaller and very different. 

Finally, the publisher can fa- 
cilitate distribution by issuing some 
books in series. One of the inherent 
problems of publishing is that each 
title normally constitutes a separate 
product which must be produced 
and marketed on its own. This prob- 
lem is somewhat mitigated when a 
title is published in a series. In- 
clusion in a series helps tag a book 
that might otherwise be lost in a sea 
of individual titles and gives it a 


-slight headstart in gaining audience 


attention. 


CONSUMPTION 


The consumption of books in- 
volves two stages. First, the book 
must be acquired through some sys- 
tem of distribution. Here the con- . 
sumer can be an individual or an 
institution. After its initial purchase, 
the book can be resold or lent to 
others, but the publisher s direct in- 
volvement in its dissemination ends 
with the book’s original sale to a 
consumer. Only after the book has 
been acquired can it be read by an 
individual. This is the second stage 
of consumption, and it completes 
the process of dissemination that 
began with the production of the 
work by the author. 

The publisher’s influence on con- 
sumption is indirect, deriving from 
his role ‘at the stages of production, 
assessment, reproduction and dis- 
tribution. This influence is very 
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great; however, it is limited by the 
consumer himself. The publisher 
may be able to spot developing 
interests and trends before the con- 
sumer himself is aware of them, and 
to supply books to serve these needs. 
By making certain kinds of books 
available, it may be possible for 
the publisher to sustain and nurture 
interests that might otherwise 
wither or never blossom at all. But 
the publisher cannot make con- 
sumers buy books they do not want 
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or read books which do not interest 


them. 

In the dissemination of know- 
ledge, the publisher’s influence on 
the consumer is probably matched 
or surpassed by the consumer's 
influence on the publisher. The 
publisher's eyes are constantly on 
the audience. At every stage of dis- 
semination, the publishers deci- 
sions and actions are based on his 
conception of the audience and how 
he thinks it will behave. 
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Shapers of Culture: The Editor 
in Book Publishing 


By MICHAEL LANE 


ABSTRACT: This article describes the functions that editors 
perform within publishing houses whose goals combine both 
economic and cultural components. It discusses the extent to 
which editors act as relatively passive gatekeepers of cul- 
tural forces or as active shapers of them. In light of his- 
torical evidence, it suggests that changes are currently 
taking place which will serve to reduce the importance of 
the editor in shaping the content of what is published while 
increasing somewhat the importance of the literary agent. 
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F ALL the specialized skills 
that make up the contem- 


`. porary book publishing house, 


whether in Europe or the United 
States, one takes pride of place 
above all—editing. Indeed, editing 


_ is the only skill which is unique to 


the publisher's trade. A production 
staff could be engaged equally well 
in printing magazines, paper bags 
or stationery. Sales personnel could, 
at least in theory, apply their talents 
to selling biscuits and baked beans. 
The vast majority of persons on 
nearly every publisher's payroll are 
administrative and clerical workers 
whose skills are widely transferable 
across the gamut of commercial 
bureaucracies which: dominate ‘the 
metropolitan centers where pub- 
lishing houses are eyarace nistically 
found. 


EDITORIAL TRAINING AND 
FUNCTION 


:The task of the editor can be de- 
fined very simply: to select and pre- 
pare texts for publication. Editorial 
training is another matter. Unlike 
most specialists in book production, 
the editor undergoes no formal 
training for his work. He is almost 
invariably trained on the job and in- 
formally. One of the most common 
tasks performed by the neophyte 
editor is sifting the mass of manu- 
scripts that arrive at a publishing 
house each day. Despite the massive 
increase in the number of new titles 
issued each year for the past two 
decades, far more prospective books 
are written than publishers have 
either the desire or the capacity to 
produce. The number of unsolic- 
ited manuscripts received by pub- 
lishing houses which finally appear 
as books is on the order of one or 
two percent of the total. This per- 
centage can only be roughly esti- 


mated since most authors submit 
works to more than one house. 

The new editor is also frequently 
expected to*do some copy editing, 
that is, preparing accepted texts for 
the printer by correcting grammar, 
spelling, diction and the like, and 
seeing that the text conforms to stan- 
dard house style. At times he may be 
encouraged to entertain one of the 
house’s less important authors or to 
seek out potentially salable unpub- 
lished ‘manuscripts. After several 
years of this type of work, the new 
editor will become— provided ‘his 
apprenticeship has been satisfactory’ 
—a full-fledged editor, responsible 
for building and maintaining his 
own list of authors. 

It is with the role of the editor that 
the difficulties begin for anyone who 
tries to understand the publishing 
business. I have parodied somewhat. ` 
the editorial induction process be- 
cause the role of the editor is 
extraordinarily difficult to analyze. 
Publishers themselves rarely con- 
sider the editor in terms of conven- 
tional. skills. Indeed, during the 
course of nearly 10 years of research 
on -book publishing, in which the 
role and function of the editor have 
come to occupy a dominant position, 
I have quite often been rebuked by 
publishers for trying to answer.a 
question they regard as intrinsically 
unanswerable. An editor, they say, 
does not have skills. Using a term I 
find highly revealing, they say that 
an editor has ‘flair—something 
intangible and intuitive. Yet the 


senior editor at a general book 


house is responsible for discovering, 
judging, and coordinating the pro- 
duction of a work in a world where 
there are no fixed standards to estab- 
lish its worth; and then the pub- 
lisher must sell it to an undefined 
and thus far unpredictable market. 
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` Of course, not all kinds and condi- 
tions of publishing face this prob- 
lem. One of the major post-World 
War II changes in publishing has 
been the explosive growth of spe- 
cialist publishers—houses con- 
- cerned with a particular market or 
group of markets whose size, inter- 
ests and inclinations can often. be 
gauged with a high degree of ac- 


curacy. Publishers of college texts: 


or books aimed at pursuers of some 
specific leisure activity are obvious 
examples. In situations such as 
thése, the editorial, function can be 
described as follows: define the mar- 
ket need, find a writer to fill it, and 
check the completed text against 
some reasonable measure. In other 
words, there are sectors of the pub- 
lishing trade in which the conven- 
tional techniques of market re- 
search and development are. per- 
fectly applicable, albeit the cost may 
be disproportionately high given the 
price of the. final product and the 
likely sales volume. In theory at 
least, the editor of specialized books 
is little different from his counter- 


part in the motor industry or a pro- 


. cessed food corporation. He finds 
out what the public wants, has it 
made and sells it to them. | 

Even: where such an approach can 
be applied, it is still extraordinarily 
rare in publishing, though the cur- 
rent economic crisis-——coming as it 
does at the end of a decade in which 
amalgamations and take-overs have 
been the order of the day— will 
undoubtedly make it much more 


1. This issue is discussed at greater 


length: in Michael Lane, The Bookmakers: 
Publishers and Their Social World, ch. 5-7 
(forthcoming). The study is based on inter- 
views with the directors of the 20 most 
. significant -British publishing ‘houses and 
approximately 100 editorial staff members. 
In addition, considerable use was made of 
documentary sources and nonparticipant 
observation. 
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-commonplace. Contrary to what 


publishers themselves generally be- 
lieve, there is much to be learned 
from the business enterprises which 
often took publishing houses over 


(usually at great expense) to profit - 


from the education explosion of the 
early 1960s. But the fact is that the 
ethos of book .publishing is still 
dominated by the general or trade 
publisher; that is, by the house 
which aims not at a public of spe- 
cialists, but at.the general public— 
a public not composed of econo- 
mists, physicists, rose growers and 
trumpet players, but one whose only 
defining characteristic is that hetero- 
geneous and complex but. unified 
culture to which the economist, the 
physicist and other special interest 
groups belong. When applied to the 
general public, the conventional 
techniques of market research and 
development mentioned above are, 
by and large, useless. It is at least 
as much the dominance of an ethos 
as economic factors per se which - 
has inhibited or prevented the more 
widespread application of conven- 
tional market techniques in those 
situations where they are feasible. 


CONFLICTS IN EDITORIAL 
FUNCTION 


If we are to understand the ethos 
of the editor of general books— 
novels, poems, belles lettres, social, 
political and economic analyses and 
informational books intended for no 
particular public—we must first 
recognize the degree to which the 
general publisher’s situation is, at 
least.in his own eyes, categorically 
anomalous.? 


2. Publishing. categories and their re- 
lationship to the nature of publishing houses 
are analyzed in Michael Lane, “Books and 
Their Publishers,” in Media Sociology, ed. 
J. Tunstall (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1970), pp. 239- 251. 
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From one point of view, a pib: 
lishing house has an economic goal. 
It must make at least enough to pay 
its bills or it will fold. On the other 
hand, the nature of an editor's com- 
mitment is only rarely economic. 
Editors almost without exception 
see themselves as endowed with a 
duty that one can only describe as 
educational, social or, more broadly, 
cultural. As a group, editors are far 
more likely to identify themselves 
with university teachers, writers 
or other artists, both creative and 
interpretative, than with business- 
men. Given a choice between being 
responsible for a literary master- 
piece or a major best seller, an over- 
whelming majority would choose 
the former, both on their own ac- 


count and on that of the house that 


employs them. 

Since the owners of independent 
houses (and in most cases the top 
management of general houses that 
are subsidiaries of large corpora- 
tions) have predominantly editorial 
backgrounds, there is no conflict in 
principle between employers and 
employees, though there tend to be 
rather acute conflicts in practice.’ 
Expressed a -different way, only a 
small minority of general editors 
say that they would accept for pub- 
lication a book whose merits were 
purely commercial. In the final 


analysis, the editor of general books 


lives in a world whose inhabi- 
. tants, at least for the last two genera- 
tions, have not simply discriminated 
between culture and commerce, but 
have placed them in opposition to 
one another. 4 The youngest genera- 


3. An account of editorial role conflict is 
to be found in Michael Lane, “Publishing 
Managers, Publishing House Organization 
and Role Conflict,” Sociology 4, no. 3 (1970), 
pp. 367-383. 

4. For a discussion of this issue, see, 
Raymond Wiliams; Culture and Society, 
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tion of editors is perhaps less con- 
vinced of this than are its elders, 
but it is the latter who still exert 
ultimate control, both morally and 
economically. 

Paradoxically, it is not at all clear 
that the refusal to publish a book for 
purely commercial reasons does not, 


in fact, make good commercial 


sense. Insistence on publishing a 
book for reasons of cultural judg- 
ment may well be extremely prof- 
itable, but the profits, unfortunately, 
are not immediate and may not even 
accrue to the house responsible for 
publication. When in-the 1920s and 
1930s Leonard and Virginia Woolf’s 
Hogarth Press published the latter’s 
novels and the works of Sigmund 
Freud, neither were profitable prop- 
ositions. Virginia Woolf's To the 
Lighthouse now sells more than 
30,000 copies a year, and the value 
of Freud’s works is quite sub- 
stantial.’ It is perhaps one of the 
most distinctive and revealing traits 
of twentieth century Western cul- 
ture that these two examples could 
be multiplied many times. Indeed, 
one might say that if an editor 
guesses right for posterity, he 
guesses wrong for the balance sheet. 

The best seller, while opposed 
to the literary masterpiece in many 
ways, is no less of a problem. There 


are, it is true, a number of books 


which an editor knows will sell 
extremely well. More accurately, 
there are a number of authors— 
Harold Robbins and Frederick 
Forsyth are contemporary examples 
—whose newest work will almost 
always command a very large au- 
dience. On the other hand, the ad- 
vance payment that such authors 





1780-1950 (London: Chatto and Windus, 
1958). 

5. Leonard Woolf, The Journey not the 
Arrival Matters (London: Hogarth Press, 
1969). 
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can. command may, in the end, 
render even monumental sales 
figures- only moderately profitable.® 
Similarly, erstwhile best-selling 
writers may request and obtain a 
very large advance for a book which 
fails to capture mass public interest, 
perhaps because the. author has 
changed his style or because the 


public has changed its taste. In this- 


instance, a sure winner can become a 
heavy loser. In the final analysis, 
the choice of what books to publish 
is a matter of beliefs and values 
which, as the work of social and po- 


_ litical scientists makes abundantly 


clear, present fiendishly difficult 
problems of classification and de- 
scription in the library, let alone 


in the field. 


HISTORY OF EDITORIAL ean 


Historically the function of the 
editor is without precedent, at least 
within the book trade. Until the end 
of the seventeenth century, and in 
some places even later, the pub- 
lisher and the printer were synon- 
ymous— Gutenberg, Caxton, and 
the great printer-publishers of Re- 
naissance Italy and France, for ex- 
ample. The vast majority of their 


the universities, and among circles 
of scholars and writers who passed 
manuscript work from hand to hand. 
The booksellers who, in the eigh- 
teenth century, succeeded printers 
as publishers were in a comparable 


situation, though it was beginning 


to be modified by the emergence of 


6. An analysis of balance sheets cannot 
reveal what emerges from detailed case 
studies. My own studies suggest that current 
publishing almost always runs at a loss for 
which the backlist compensates. See, Lane, 
The Bookmakers, ch. 4. 
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new audiences and new literary 
forms, notably the novel and Grub 
Street literature. What we now term 
editorial choice was well out of the 
so-called publishers’ reach. Even 
with the emergence in the nine- 
teenth century of organizations 
whose internal structure and ex- 
ternal relations corresponded more 
or less to those of the twentieth 
century publishing house, it is not 
known to what extent publishers 
exercised choice or whether books 
continued to be chosen, in effect, 
by outside persons and institutions. 
There is some evidence to suggest 
that the latter was the case.” 

Until quite recently, it was custom- 
ary for much manuscript reading 
and selection to bé performed not 
by full-time employees, but by 
established writers, academics and 
men of letters who were paid on a 
retainer or a piecework basis. In- 
deed, the editor as he is known today | 
is essentially a postwar figure. 

The above summary of the history 
of the editorial function raises 
important questions about the edi- 
tor’s present role. Two questions in 
particular have a direct bearing on 
the state of publishing today: (1) to 


- what extent is the contemporary 
output required no selection on | 


their part, for it received its legiti- 
. mation.in the theatres, the pulpits, 


editor in a comparable position to. 
his predecessors of the past six 
centuries; and (2) what evidence is 
there, if any, to suggest what direc- 
tion the role of the editor in book 
publishing may take. in the ni 
seeable future? 


CONFLICTING EDITORIAL ROLES 


As far as self-definitions are con- 
cerned, British editors are divided 
almost equally. On the one hand, 
there are those who see their role as 

7. John Gross, The Rise and Fall of the 
Man of Letters (London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson, 1969), contains some very sug- 
gestive material on this point. 
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.fundamentally passive. One distin- 
guished publisher remarked to me in 
the course of an interview, “I always 
say that the role of the publisher is 
to be aservantofliterature . . . and 
also of education.” For him and for 
many others, the editor functions as a 
kind of gatekeeper, admitting those 
- whose credentials are in order and 
turning away those whose are not. 
Such men would emphatically re- 
ject the idea that they exercise 
choice in an active sense because 
they see the credentials—the cri- 
teria of worth, merit or respect- 
ability—as having been established 
elsewhere, by others. Their task 
is the straightforward one of de- 
ciding whether a prospective book 
“measures up to standards already 
established in, and demonstrated 
by, the cultural tradition—a tradi- 
tion that has embraced itself with 
ideas of progress, renewal and 
change for at least 100 years, if not 
much longer. 

Such an approach is not neces- 
sarily reactionary or conservative. 
Nonetheless, my research suggests 
that publishers and editors of this 
persuasion are likely to identify 
their work as intended for, and- on 
behalf of, a relatively clearly defined 
elite group. The vast majority of 
these editors. and: publishers are 
drawn from an equally clearly de- 
fined social and educational stratum. 
In England they have, for the most 
part, high social status origins and 
extensive familial connections with 
the academic, artistic or political- 
administrative elites. Most have 
been privately educated within a 
narrow circle of schools, and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are virtually de rigueur.® 

8. A detailed breakdown of the social 
and educational backgrounds of 60 publishing 


house managers is provided in Lane, “Pub- 
lishing Managers.” 
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It is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that they represent the absorp- 
tion into publishing houses of 
forces that, in the past, operated 
upon publishing houses from out- 
side. 

Even for this group, however, 
crucial differences remain. Above 
-economic circumstances and 
the pressure exerted by contem- 
porary institutional structures make 
full-time publishers of men who, 
in the past, would have pursued 
some other career and acted only 
incidentally as literary-cultural ar- 
biters. This circumstance may be 
strongly influential in determin- 
ing the opposition between cul- 
ture and commerce mentioned 
above. In effect, a situation exists 
in which men who see themselves - 
as legitimated by birth and educa- 
tion to act as arbiters act.as such on 
behalf of persons and forces outside 
their circle. 

On the other hand, there exists a 
group of equal numerical weight and 
influence who see the editor’s role 
inta much more active light. For 
them, the publisher and editor are 
less gatekeepers or neutral arbiters 
acting on behalf of an autonomous 
and pre-existing culture, and more 
the active creators and shapers of the 
culture itself. At the least they see 
themselves as creating standards of 
judgment, rather than merely apply- 
ing them. If we accept the logic of - 
this group’s arguments, then the 
contemporary editor has capacities 
and interests which go well beyond 
any which have been associated. 
with book publishers in the: past. 
Indeed, it would not be unrea- 
sonable to say that this alternative 
definition corresponds to much that 
had been previously seen as the 
domain of the author—nor -would 
many editors dispute this. In part 
they would undoubtedly take on 
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‘these responsibilities on purely 
pragmatic grounds. | 

The first conception of the editor 
as gatekeeper discussed above con- 
cretely implies an editor who waits 
for manuscripts to arrive on his desk 


and then assesses their merits or 


demerits. As anyone who has more 
than the briefest of dealings with 
publishers knows, this situation is 
very far from reality. Though there 


is very substantial variation from 


house to house, I have yet to en- 
counter a publisher whose business 
is wholly conducted in this way. 
All houses commission some of the 
books they publish, and there ap- 
pears to be a distinct trend for the 
proportion of commissioned books 
in most lists to increase.® At the very 
- least, we have to modify the image 
of the gatekeeper to allow him to 
leave his post in search of those who 
would be able to produce the proper 
credentials if asked. 

Nonetheless, commissioning prac- 
tices do vary considerably, and not 
only in terms of the proportion 


of the list that is involved. Mini- 


mally, a commission may be no more 
than a publisher’s agreeing to pub- 
lish a book on a particular topic 
proposed by an author and outlined 
by him in a synopsis. In this form, 
commissioning may be assimilated 
without too much difficulty into the 
ideology of passivity. Such commis- 
. sions, however, are in a minority. 

‘The majority. engage the publisher 
in much more active participation. 
Thus it is not unusual to find, at 
the opposite end of the scale, that 
the publisher has a clear idea not 
only of the subject of the book that is 
to be written, but also of its gen- 
eral tone and orientation. In such 


9. This observation is based on an analy- 
-sis of correspondence and house records 
currently being conducted as part of my study. 
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cases the synopsis becomes much. 
more of a joint endeavor between 
editor and author. Furthermore, 
there is very often some measure 
of collaboration during the writing. 
process itself, so that the publisher 
may assure himself that what is 
being written accords with his own 
notions of what is needed, and so 
that the author may be sure he is 
writing what is wanted. 

A more detailed discussion of the 
questions raised by the issue of com- 
missioning books lies outside the 
scope of this article, involving as 
it does the role of the writer and the 
nature of literary creation. In sum- 
mary, the division between editors 
corresponds to other, much more 
profound divisions which are part of 
our contemporary ideology and cul- 
ture. In that sense the role of the 
activists is somewhat less positive 
in principle than they are inclined 
to believe. The very act of believing 
that literary and literate culture is 
susceptible to their modification and 


-even creation is in itself merely a 


modulated reflection of one aspect of 

the culture they purport to shape. 
However, when the issue of com- 

missioning is considered in conjunc- 


‘tion with certain aspects of pub- 


lishing as an institutional and or- 
ganizational phenomenon,’ it does 
provide some basis for starting to 
answer the question of the future 
role and function of the editor. 
Culture is very often seen not only as 
inimical to commerce, but also as 
inimical to bureaucracy or to any 
but the most rudimentary tech- 
niques of business organization and 
management. In the past, the ex- 
tremely small size of most pub- 
lishing houses and the fact that they 
operated in a world that was stable 
and familiar (certainly by compari- 
son with today) made this a matter 
of no great moment. The last 20 
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years, however, have brought about 
certain major changes alluded to 


above. All but a very few. houses- 


have now either grown to consid- 
erable size or have been incorpo- 
rated into large organizations. Their 
previous ad hoc organizational 
simplicity is no longer adequate. 
As aresult, editors have increasingly 
found themselves burdened with 
the task of what would be termed 
general management in commercial 
and industrial organizations.” 

The reasons for this are obvious. 
In the first place, editors’ work is the 
most prestigious. It is natural, there- 
fore, that they should take control; 
any other arrangement would upset 
the traditional hierarchy. In the 
second place, their work constitutes 
a de facto organizational linchpin. 
By virtue of their responsibility for 
the content of the text and contact 
with the author, editors inevitably 
tend to become middlemen around 
which all other skills necessary to 
a book’s production revolve. For 
example, it is the editor who estab- 
lishes the overall schedule within 
which the particular schedules for 
production, publicity and sales must 
be organized. . 


FUTURE OF THE EDITORIAL 
FUNCTION 


The growth in the practice of com- 
missioning has substantially in- 
creased the workload associated 
with the exercise of editorial choice. 
The process of finding an author, 
discussing the subject with him 
initially, and then monitoring the 
progress of the project is time-con- 
suming enough, but that, in turn, 
depends upon the editor's having 
first determined what it is that 
should be written. Once again, to 


10. A more detailed analysis of this point 
is found in Lane, The Bookmakers. 


4] 


pursue this argument would take me 
well beyond the scope of this arti: 
cle, but editors themselves emphati- 
cally believe that they are having to 
deal with a culture at once more 
heterogeneous and unstable than 
that encountered by their prede- 
cessors—a point of view with 
which I agree. Not surprisingly, 
there are already signs that the com- 
bined weight of the two activities 
—editing and managing—are be- 
ginning to bring about yet another 
institutional change in the book 
world. I suspect that the. locus of 
choice is once again ready to shift 
towards a figure I have not men- 
tioned thus far, the author’s agent." 

Contrary to the assertions of pub- 
lishers of the older generation, lit- 
erary agents are not a new phe- 
nomenon. Literary agents have, in 
fact, been operating in one form or 
another since at least the early 
years of the twentieth century. What 
is new is the scale of their activities 
which, like so many things related 
to the world of books, has posi- 
tively exploded during the last 15 to 
20 years. Whereas a minority of 
mostly full-time authors made use of 
agents: services before World War 
II, agents now represent a much 
broader spectrum of writers. In- 
creasingly, too, they see their task as 
involving not merely placing ‘com- 
pleted works or even fully thought- 
out synopses, but also matching the 


_ideas of their authors to the desires 


of the publishers with whom they 
come into contact. Since their au- 
thors are drawn from much more 
than a narrowly literary world, 
agents can act as channels into vari- 


é 


11. In my current research, I am conduc- 
ting interviews in all London literary 
agencies. The discussion which follows is 
based on those now completed—approxi- 
mately half of the total. 
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ous contemporary subcultures in a 
way in which-the publisher's editor 
cannot. It is clear from my dis- 
cussions with and observations of 
‘agents that they spend a greater 
proportion of their time than do 
editors in eliciting from their clients 
what I can only call “cultural intel- 
ligence” about the world. This infor- 
mation can then be cross-referenced 
against the interests evinced by pub- 
lishers, with all the possible courses 
. of action which that implies. 

We can explain the agent’s newly 
emergent and as yet not fully re- 
alized powers in a variety of ways. 
Those that are directly related to the 
situation of the editor have already 
been touched upon, but they do not 
provide the complete picture: In 
addition there is the question of the 
difference in status between the two, 
something which in itself may. help 
us to understand better the role of 
the editor. The position of the latter 
is endowed with a considerable de- 
gree of cultural prestige and social 
honor, a function of both his own 
social attributes and the esteem in 
-which books in general are held by 
a literate culture. To a very con- 
siderable degree, the publisher has 
' avoided the residual stigma still 
attached to commercial activity. The 
position of the agent is much more 
ambiguous. Popular mythology de- 
fines the agent as a leech, a parasite 
- living off the endeavors of others. 
_ More concretely, a very high propor- 
tion of literary agents, including 
those in the most senior positions, 
are women. Even if an editor wants 
to be culturally neutral, which many 
do not, he is inevitably circum- 
scribed by his social attributes. He 
cannot escape his cultural identity 
and commitments, nor do authors 
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expect him to, with the result that 
he risks increasing isolation. The 
agent, on the other hand, is generally 
denied the right to anything but a 
personal commitment. She (gen- . 
erally) is structurally and relation- 
ally obliged to respond in her work 
to the personal, and hence the cul- 
tural, forces exerted upon her. With 
her rise and the editor's decline, 
we are again confronted with a situa- 
tion very similar in its overall con- 
figuration to that which existed when 
the publishers’ predecessors exerted 
outside influence on book - pub- 
lishing. ~- 

From the introduction of. printing 
until some time in the last century, 
poverty and illiteracy made books 
the province of a small and, for 


‘the most part, clearly defined and 


homogeneous social group. This 
fact, in combination with the con- 
ceptions of literate culture that pre- 
vailed, led to a situation in which 
the choice of which books to pub- 
lish lay largely outside the control 
of the men who published them, in 
the hands of what might aptly be 
described as a type of “invisible 
college.” The twentieth century has 
witnessed the rise of editors whose 
task has been to choose what books 
will be made publicly- available. 
Although they are now employees, 
editors are, by virtue of their educa- 
tional background and social origins, 
predominantly the lineal descend- 
ants of those who exercised that 
function in the past. In recent years 
a variety of organizational, institu- 
tional and cultural factors have com- 
bined to create a situation in which 
editorial decision making seems, 
once more, ready to leave the pub- 
lishing houses in which it has been 
so briefly lodged. 
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Demythologizing Scholarly Publishing - 


By ANN ORLOV 


ABSTRACT: Several myths about scholarly publishing are 
described and examined in this article, insofar as the absence 
of relevant data and space permit. Is it a myth or a fact 

_ that the university presses own scholarly publishing or are 
essential for the continued publication of scholarship? Is 
it a myth or true that scholarly publishing is in. trouble— 
and, if so, what kind of trouble? Does every well-researched 
and well-written manuscript have, in fact, an: equal chance 
to be considered and published? The roles of the senior 
scholar broker, the college traveler and the sponsoring editor - 
are briefly sketched, as well as the.connections between pub- 

lishing decisions and tenure. No conclusions are reached, 

- since the data do not permit objective analysis. However, - 
this article argues that a full-fledged sociology: of publishing 
is badly needed-and raises the question of whether ‘ ‘society 
gets the scholarly. publications it is vane to pay for,” and 
what this means. 


Adi ‘Orlov was Editor for the Behavioral Sciences at the Harvard University 
Press from 1967 to 1975. Educated at Bryn Mawr College, Radcliffe College, 
and the Harvard University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, she is the 
Managing Editor of the Harvard Ethnic Encyclopedia (in preparation), and 
President, Langdon Associates, Inc., a private Conan and publishing agency. 


I wish to thank two Langdon: Associates, David K. Cohen and Peter L. Albrecht, for 
their thoughtful criticism of this article. , 
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HEN the German theologian 
Rudolf Bultmann introduced 
the term demythologize in 1921, he 
demanded that his colleagues join 
him in what led to an epoch-making 
effort to divest the New Testament 
of its mythological or purely leg- 
endary attributes. Bultmann was 
searching for the truths hidden by 
the accretion of myths in an attempt 
to force a more accurate appraisal of 
the intrinsic merit of the New Testa- 
ment, both by critics and believers.’ 
When I use the term demythol- 
ogize, I am being a smart aleck or 
mischievous, but not an intentional 
iconoclast, and I project no parallels 
whatsoever. I have a secular commit- 
ment to the value of scholarly re- 
search and scholarly publishing, and 
I find it troublesome that there exist 
a great many myths which are purely. 
apocryphal, although there are 
many others which conceal facts one 
should fully understand or which 
embody shoddy thinking. My prem- 
ise is that if these myths are rec- 
ognized and appraised, it will be less 
difficult to improve the publishing 
_ field and to keep it alive, well, and 
serving scholarship.” 
I share my concern with these 
problems to some degree with col- 
leagues and authors nationwide, 


l. This definition of demythologizing is 
paraphrased from the Random House 
Dictionary of the English Language (1966) 
and the Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible 
(1962), s.v. “Myth in the NT.” 

2. Since scholarly publishing results 
from scholarly research, either in the field or 
in the library, a very substantial propor- 
tion of it is reported in conference pro- 
ceedings or in journal articles, refereed or 
nonrefereed. An adequate discussion of 
‘scholarly publishing demands equal 
time at least for scholarly journals; however, 
since my experience is entirely in book 
publishing, this discussion must be re- 
stricted to books. 
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but increasingly I wonder if any of 
us knows what we should be worry- ` 
ing about. Objective assessment . 
requires more information and so- 
phisticated analysis than is cur- 
rently available or accessible ‘to 
either those who participate or those 
who purchase. This article asserts 
that we cannot possibly know 
enough about what is happening 
today to plan ahead or to predict 
future developments. 


THE DEARTH OF HARD DATA 


There is an offensive lack of hard 
data about virtually every area of 
publishing. On the other hand, there 
is no shortage of seductive myths 
and random impressions. This is 
nota correlation, but a simple matter 
of cause and effect. In the absence 
of facts—which would have to be 
rigorously collected and rigorously 
analyzed—-we are as much at the 
mercy of assorted fancies about why 
certain things take place and others 
do not as are all authors and 
publishers,’ booksellers and book 
buyers, reviewers and other inter- _ 
ested parties. 

Whether these myths reveal or 
conceal the truth, some are based on 
assumptions about the real world 
and some are only normative judg- 
ments. Most operate as self-ful- 
filling prophecies; some are essen- 
tial to the practice of the profession; 
some embody a necessary standard 
for publisher and author. All should 
be examined in detail at some point. 
A serious sociology of publishing— 
in part a facet of the sociology of 
knowledge, in part an aspect of the 
sociology of occupations and insti- 
tutions—is long overdue and badly 
needed. As far as I can ascertain, 
there is little if any sociological, 
and precious little economic, analy- 
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sis of the publishing industry's 
input, output and impact.’ 


WHO Owns SCHOLARLY 
PUBLISHING? 


In principle, it would be worth- 
‘while to collect and list all the 
myths generated by publishing, but 
it would also be a colossal and te- 
dious effort. Only those that seem 
to be of particular importance are 
discussed herein. Of course, there 
are many which are ignored, and 
more of which I am ignorant. 

My experience naturally leads me 
to start with the myth that the 
university presses own scholarly 
publishing. It is difficult to know 
how widely this is believed. It 
probably varies directly with the 
number of university press editors 
or brochures one sees on a regular 
basis. 

I have been surprised to discover 
that, short of examining and count- 
ing every piece of nonfiction pub- 
lished in this country in any given 
year, there is no way that I or the 
personnel of any professional asso- 
ciation can determine at present 
how many scholarly books were 
actually published in the United 


3. Iam not going to suggest a bibliography 
because the existing literature, what there 
is of it, will be mentioned elsewhere in 
this volume. However, it may be useful 
to direct attention, as Marion Kilson did 
for me, to Robert Escarpit, Sociology of 
Literature, 2nd ed., trans. Ernest Pick, 
(London: Frank Cass & Co., 
original French edition appeared in 1958. 
Escarpit’s approach is distinguished by a 
provocative study of the entire environ- 
ment of literary creation, distribution and 
consumption. He describes (p. 46) the pub- 
lisher as an obstetrician, “a prenatal coun- 
seler, a judge of life or death for new-bom 
babies {even an abortionist), a hygienist, 
a pedagogue, a tailor, a guide and... a 
dealer in slavery.” 


1971). The 
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States, or by whom, in this or any 
other year.’ 

Table 1 begins to clarify part of 
the problem. The categories used in 
the tabulation are the traditional 
categories in which both the dollar 


receipts of publishers and the esti- 


mates cf the number of copies sold 
or titles issued are reported. One 
can eliminate books for juveniles, 
most mass market paperbacks, Bi- 
bles, and elementary and secondary 
textbooks, and speculate about the 


-nature of subscription reference 


works (encyclopedias, annual year- 
books and mail-order books) and the 
amount of repetition and double- 
counting in the paperbound and 
book club categories. After all this, 
one still has no clue as to how many 
scholarly books are published in 
this country each year, how many 
are sold, or what proportion of those 
published or sold are imports, trans- 
lations, reprints or revised editions. 
The column for 1972. indicates, 
however, that university press sales 
amounted to $41 million of $3,177 
million for the industry as a whole, 
or 1.29 percent, up from 1.06 percent 
in 1963. 

Table 2 uses a different base, but 
it can be used to illustrate a similar 
point.® It is interesting to note that 
although the number of copies is 


4. Books in Print for 1974 lists approxi- - 
mately 3,600 publishers in the United 
States, but they do not differentiate in this 
listing between major conglomerates, 
prestige houses and cottage industries. 
The 70 to &0 university presses represent 
0.02 percent of: the total—in all, a nice 
problem for cost-benefit analysis. 

5. Robert W. Frase, “The Market for 
Book Manufecturing: A 1963-1972 Review 
and a Look Forward to 1980,” Bowker 
Annual of Library and Book Trade Informa- 
tion, 19th ed. (New York and London: R. R. 
Bowker Company, 1974), p. 173. 

6. Frase, -‘Market for Book Manufac- 
turing,” p. 175. 
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TABLE 2 


GENERAL BOOK SALES, 1963 AND 1972 
DOLLAR RECEIPTS OF PUBLISHERS AND ESTIMATES OF NUMBERS OF COPIES 


RECEIPTS OF PUBLISHERS. NUMBERS OF COPIES SOLD (EST.}) 
(MILLIONS) (MILLIONS) 
1963 1972 CHANGE (%) 1963 1972 CHANGE (%) 
Adult trade 
hardbound , 109 243 +194 45 75 +66 
paperbound 17 55 +223 25 50 +100 
Juvenile 
under $1 retail 31 24 — 23 142 96 -32 
$1 and over retail 73 128 +75 50 TI +44 
Religious 81 126 +55 61 53 ~]4 
Professional 166 350 +1] 24 38 +60 
Book clubs 143 304 +113 75 119 +57 
University presses 18 41 +128 7 11 +51 
Other 102 147 +44 60 73 +29 
SUBTOTAL 740 1,418 +92 489 586 +20 
Mass market paperbacks 87 253 +190 262 456 +72, 
TOTAL’ 827 1,671 +102 751 1,042 +38 





Sources: The basic sources for the dollar figures are the annual statistical releases of 
the Association of American Publishers (AAP) and predecessor organizations. 

The sources for the estimates of numbers of copies sold are: , 

For 1963, the Census of Manufacturers data are number of copies adjusted for some 
categories by average per copy return to publishers derived from the annual statistical 
releases of the AAP and American Book Publishers Council (ABPC). 

For 1964-1971, the estimated dollar sales in annual ABPC and AAP statistical releases 
divided by average return to publishers per copy. 

For 1972, in general the AAP estimates of dollar sales have been divided by the average 
per copy return to publishers ‘for each of the categories in which the average per copy 
return is available on a sample basis. For some types of books, such as professional 
books, other books, and book-club books, average’ per copy return on a sample basis for 
1972 was not available and other rough estimating methods were used. 


estimated for 1972, for example, with aggregated copies, and yet he 


there is no way to determine how 
many different titles comprise the 
estimated one billion volumes sold 
that year. Moreover, it is discon- 
certing to discover that the obviously 
careful economist who wrote the 
article in which these tables appear 
states that he is striving for “an in- 
formed judgment as to what may 
happen in the years immediately. 
ahead.” He finds it necessary to 
look for some measure of actual 
output, but finds that this is not 
easy. He states that he has to work 


reports that “the use of copies pre- 
sents great statistical difficulty in 
itself. . . . Results, therefore, have 
to be regarded as approximations.” 
Throughout his article he calls the 
reader's attention to the fact that the 
data are poor or virtually nonexis- 
tent.’ 

Assuming that it would be prac- 
tical to employ an army of librarians 
or graduate students to examine and 


7. Frase, “Market for Book Manufac- 
turing,” pp. L67ff. 
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classify all the nonfiction published 
in any year, one still must decide 
how to define a scholarly publica- 
tion. For our immediate purpose, 
I am inclined to say that scholarly 
publishing includes all written work 
that is scholarly, that is, by Webster's 
definition, “accurate and well-dis- 
ciplined” learning in all fields of 
inquiry, whether the work in ques- 
tion is issued by the Government 
Printing Office or by a university, 
commercial or vanity press. The 
crux of the matter is the nature of 
the work, not the nature of the press. 
‘Moreover, it is clear, if not helpful, 
that whether one consults the publi- 
cations of the United States Census 
of Manufacturers, the Association of 
American Publishers or the Ameri- 
can Booksellers Association, it is 
not possible to determine either: 
(1) the number of scholarly books 
published in any given year or the 
number of volumes of each work 
sold, or (2) the proportion of. such 
scholarly works and volumes pub- 
lished and sold by university presses 
as opposed to other presses. Thus, 
for the moment, this particular myth 
is untestable if not uncontestable. 


WHAT Is AT STAKE? 


There is a fair amount at stake 
here, apart from statistical fun and 
games. If it were true that, with only 
a few exceptions, scholarly pub- 
lishing belongs to the university 
presses, then it would make sense to 
view the state of scholarly pub- 
lishing with alarm when one hears 
that a university press has been dis- 
continued or ordered to make money 
no matter what, or when one reads 
that the number of titles issued by 
members of the American Associa- 
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tion of University Presses decreased 
from 3,521 in 1971 to 2,499 in 1973.° 
On the other hand, is what is 
viewed as a calamity by some uni- 
versity press personnel necessarily 
a calamity for scholarly publishing? 
It would be irresponsible to evade 
this question. It seems self-evident 
that no one should be alarmed be- 
fore determining what one thinks 
about scholarly publishing. Does it 
make any difference? What consti- 
tutes scholarly publishing? Who pro- 
duces it? Who publishes it? Should 
scholarly publishers be the con- 
science and the gatekeepers of the 
scholarly world? What are the alter- 
natives? In addition, how many 
scholarly volumes were published 
in the United States this year as 
compared with the number pub- 
lished last year or in 1890, 1920 
or 1950 (with appropriate ratios)? 


8. The American. Association of Univer- 
sity Presses (AAUP), including eight inter- 
national affiliates, does record the number 
of new titles, revised editions, and paper 
editions of earlier cloth editions pub- 
lished yearly by its 70 or so members (when 
members provide the information). The 
figures quoted are from Ian Montagnes, 
“Looking at the Last Dollar,” Scholarly 
Publishing 6 (October 1974), p. 36. The 
AAUP figures, however, are not always com- 
parable from year to year, leading in this in- 
stance to a minor lapse of scholarly accuracy. 
For 1971 Montagnes uses a total of 3,521 
new titles published in, cloth and paper, in- 
cluding 547 reported by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, but for 1973 he omits Oxford’s 
626. This explains the dramatic 30 percent 
drop—from 3,521 to 2,499—to which he 


- calls attention. There is a drop, but it is more 
_gentle—to 3,125. Moreover, the total of all 


titles issued by all members reporting 
(there are some members every year who 
do not report, and there are 10 or.so uni- 
versity presses which do not belong to the 
association) is 3,295 in 1966; 4,130 in 1971; 


. and 3,639 in 1973. These figures were taken 


from reports kindly provided by he ‘AAUP 
staff in New York City. 
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These questions call for research 
and reflection. It is questionable, 
however, whether researchers could 


invent a method to test why a'> 


given work is considered “schol- 
arly” if published by a university 
press; “serious” but not “schol- 
arly” if published by a commercial 
house; and “not worthy of notice” if 
published privately or by a vanity 
press. Certainly people of discern- 
ment will recognize quality how- 
ever it is packaged. . | 
Is SCHOLARLY PUBLISHING IN 
SERIOUS TROUBLE? 


The myth that scholarly publish- 
ing is in grave trouble is probably 
believed by more people than any 
other myth in publishing. It is con- 
stantly reinforced by doom and 
gloom articles which maintain that 
scholarly publishing is in recession 
and retrenchment because it costs 
the average publisher too much to 
publish a short-run edition of a 
specialized or complicated book. 
Publishers wring their hands in 
public if not in private; publishers 
cannot make money, and prestige 
publishers who were once willing to 
sustain losses and support the occa- 
sional non-winner for prestige rea- 
sons now find such losses prohibi- 
tive. This myth is difficult to evalu- 
_ ate. These problems do not seem to 
have taken a toll on Heath-Lexing- 
ton, Jossey-Bass, Praeger, Sage and 
others. : 

The conventional arguments in 
support of the myth are unconvinc- 
ing. Trouble is a tricky word to 
define. It assumes a standard and a 
consensus, and I do not believe 
there is one which is satisfactory 
for more than a small segment of 
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the industry. Charles Rolo describes 
1966 as a banner year for the educa- 
tional sector of publishing. Is 1966 
forever fixed'as the standard against 
which all subsequent performance 
is to be judged? It would be useful 
to have an historical perspective. 
We need not only an analysis of the 
scholarly output (per scholar) in 
1890, 1920, and 1950, but also a 
close analysis of all books published 
in 1966—probably about 25,000 in 
the United States. What propor- 
tion were scholarly? Which made a 
contribution to our intellectual in- 
ventory? Which made money, for 
publisher or author? Which dif- 
fused information? Which were in- 
novative? Which cashed in on 
existing trends? Do we need or 
want an annual flood of marginally 
differentiated books on academic 


fads? 


SIGNS OF INNOVATION 


Ifscholarly publishing as we know 
it is in trouble, might that be a good 
thing? There are already signs of 
innovation that dissipate doom and 
gloom. Everyone who buys books 
knows that prices are exceedingly 
high and are going higher, but is it 
possible that, if really pressured 
by consumer resistance, scholarly 
publishers will publish and distrib- 
ute better books at lower prices? 

Some very interesting develop- 
ments were described extensively 
in the December 1974 issue of the 
Harvard Divinity Bulletin. Clearly 
desperate about costs and convinced 
of the necessity to reach a small 
audience, as well as the need to 
exercise independent professional 
judgment about publishable ma- 
terials, the Society of Biblical Lit- 
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erature (SBL), together with the 
American Academy of Religion 
(AAR) and the Society for the Scien- 
tific Study of Religion (SSSR) have 
formed the Scholars’ Press. One 
office is in the printing department 
_ of the University of Montana and 
another is in the back pocket of 
Father George MacRae, in 1975 
the Stillman Professor of Roman 
Catholic Theological Studies at 
the Harvard Divinity School. 

The press is experimenting with 
low-cost printing techniques, with 
well-written, unrevised -doctoral 
dissertations, and with direct mail 
and direct convention marketing. Its 
products are not slick, but they are 
obviously pleasing to the audience 
for which they are intended. Father 
MacRae comments that “the pub- 
lishers in the field of religion are 
watching us with great interest 
. . . we have demonstrated to them 
that books can be printed and dis- 
tributed with much lower press runs 
and at low price by scholarly groups 

. now some of the publishers are 
coming back and volunteering to 
undertake joint ventures with us in 
the field of scholarly publishing.” 

This is an exciting development, 
but it is too soon to tell the out- 
come. Creative accounting elim- 
inates overhead, as directors of the 
Scholars’ Press freely acknow- 
ledge. However, there may have to 
be more of this type of experi- 
menting rather than less if there is 
to be viable scholarly publishing. 


RESEARCH ON FINANCES 


` Much research is needed on the 
finances of scholarly publishing, 
including production, promotion 
and distribution, which presumably 
account for list and discount prices. 
This is fast becoming not only a 
- consumer issue, but a consumer 
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necessity. To my knowledge, there 
has been no protracted discussion in 
print about what constitutes a fair 
return to author, publisher, manufac- 
turer, wholesaler or bookseller, to 
say nothing of a fair value for the 
average consumer. 

Reciting the various steps that 
normally intervene between author 
and reader suggests a totally dif- 
ferent line of inquiry for one inter- 
ested in the sociology of publishing, 
but my concern here is ultimately a 
policy question. To put this in focus, 
one should know how the concept | 
of “fair return” differs among pub- 
lishers; facts about overhead, image 
and public relations, including the 
expense or efficacy of various types 
of promotion; the extent to which 
scholarly publishing is subsidized, 
by whom, and how the subsidy is 
utilized. Who benefits from subsi- 
dies—author, publisher, reader? 

I have been convinced for a long 
time that the major foundations 
should concern themselves with 
supporting the dissemination of the 
research they finance. The lack of 
such support is self-defeating. My 
concem stems in part from my 
experience at convention exhibits. 
When directly confronted by poten- 
tial customers, frequently but not 
always young, who desperately want 
or need the books on display but 
cannot afford them, I have always 
felt part of a conspiracy in restraint 
of information. On the other hand, it 
is probably also true that books are 
generally undervalued in compari- 


9. David Riesman, personal correspon- 
dence, 27 January 1975: “Commonly, major 
foundations do not consider it part of their 
responsibility to see to the cost not only of 
publishing a book but of preparing for publi- ’ 
cation, which in my case, for example, would 
include the costs of typing a manuscript, 
sending copies around to people for criti- 
cism, rewriting on the basis of criticism, etc.” 
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son to a steak dinner, a round of 
drinks, or stereo equipment."®, 


THE VIEW FROM WALL STREET 


There are two other critical ques- 
tions for research in this general 
area: (1) will the long-promised, 
partially realized technological in- 


novations make .an economic or 
sociological difference; and (2) how. 
.will the serious controversy over 


copyright and copying be resolved? 


These are already major issues, and- 


they will surely become more impor- 
tant if the United States economy 
continues on its present course. On 
the other hand, what is a beginning 
demythologizer to make of the view 
from Wall Street as reported by 
Charles Rolo in Publishers Weekly, 


. December 30, 1974? According to 
Rolo: 


The revenues and, more E 


the profits of the book publishing 
industry will reach record levels in 
1974, at least- in terms of current dollars. 
In constant dollars—i.e., after adjusting 
for inflation——the industry’s profits were 
probably higher in 1966, a year in which 
the educational sector of publishing 


,enjoyed a bonanza resulting from a 


huge infusion of government spending 
on education. Even so, the profit per- 
formance in 1974 is something to cheer 


about, since it was achieved in the face . 


of a steep escalation of material costs, 
interest charges, and other expenses. 
Moreover, 1974 will be the fourth year in 
which industry-wide earnings have 
advanced, following the earnings down- 
trend of the period, 1967-1970. 


Rolo goes on to assess both the 


10. There is ‘evidence that libraries are 


being used more extensively at a time when - 


their budgets have been slashed, but this 


is generally, not always, because students: 


want to spend money on other luxuries and 
are driven out of their quarters by hi-fi and 
their roommates’ affairs. Riesman, corre- 
spondence. 


~ f 


negative and positive factors in the 
picture for 1975, pointing out among . 


‘other things that “paperback books 


could benefit from a shift in con- 


‘sumer spending away from luxuries 


and high-priced pleasures to low- 
cost items.” Surely scholarly presses 
are ingenious enough to capitalize 
on such a trend although paperback 
prices steadily rise. Rolo’s tenta- 
tive conclusion is that in educa- 


‘tional publishing, overall eamings— 
‘helped by price increases—could 


be about the same‘as in 1974 or 
modestly lower. In trade publishing, 
he expects eamings to be moder- 
ately lower. “Clearly, any results 
approximating this forecast would 
represent a substantially better 
performance’ by the book publish- 
ing industry than the 20-25% de- 


cline projected for eyes corporate 


‘profits. ” 


THE MYTH OF OBJECTIVITY 


This may'not be a myth at all, 
but rather a normative judgment. 
However, I view it as the exceed- 
ingly prevalent delusion that schol- 
arly publishing is routinely char- 
acterized by an objective search for 


knowledge, or, in a different formu- 
‘lation, that every well-researched 


and well-written manuscript has an 
equal chance to be considered and 
published. This issue sometimes 
surfaces as the politics of publishing, 
in itself of enormous interest, but it 
is also far more than this. It requires 
that one look at scholarly publishing 
from the inside, as it were—at how 
it operates, not at its products, prices 
or profits. . 

Many people’have told me that, 
in fact (and none of us actually has 
any facts), most authors believe that 


tL. Charles Rolo, “Book Publishing in 


1974,” Publishers Weekly, 30 December 


1974, pp. 20~21. 
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they will never be published by a 
prominent house unless they are 
initially sponsored by a significant 
person or have some special ad- 
vantage. I suspect that this is ttue— 
` except for journals and certain kinds 
of textbooks where other forces 
operate—but I am obliged to cast 
this myth as I do because it is ex- 
ceedingly important to most schol- 
larly editors to believe that they are 
always fair to everyone. It is the old 
story of universalism versus partic- 
ularism and achievement over-and 
above ascription. I suspect that edi- 
tors and naive authors hold to the 
equal-chance myth for the same rea- 
son that most of us teach our children 


that all men in the United States are. 


equal before the law: it is an impor- 
tant ideal with an important social 
function. What really happens is 
sometimes fair and sometimes un- 
fair, but without the ideal things 
would probably be worse.” 


How Books GET PUBLISHED 


Suppose a beginning author has 
written his first scholarly work or 
revised his doctoral dissertation. 
He then looks for an appropriate 
publisher, but his ideas on how to 
look or for whom.are likely to be 
hazy. He might look for a literary 
agent; however, it is my impression 
that not many first scholarly books 
are placed by agents. The next best 
thing, or possibly the very best thing, 
is to be a client or a neighbor of a 

“senior scholar broker.” These are 
the men and women of substance 
and accomplishment who have 
direct access to the directors and 
sponsoring editors of the major 
presses. Their significant role in 


12. In different. ways these points were 
raised by Merton Kahne, David Riesman 
and Mark Granovetter. 
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the sociology of knowledge or the 
day-to-day operations of the pub- 
lishing house has never, to my 
knowledge, been examined, nor 
their scores tallied. Nevertheless, 
the influence of such a scholar, 
especially a scholar who enjoys 
genuine credibility in a publishing 


house, can be enormous. 


I believe this is as true for com- 
mercial houses as for university 
presses, although the influence 
mechanisms may differ. At some > 
commercial presses, where leading 
academics preside over various 
series or disciplines, usually only 
grave financial considerations will 
prevent the publication of a manu- 
script in which they are interested 
or which they have recommended. 
At university presses, almost all 
recommendations require at least 
one independently obtained. veri- 
fication of the merit. of the manu- 
script in question. In any case, if a 
senior scholar or adviser with recog- 
nized standing calls attention to a 
manuscript, it stands a much greater 
chance of being read, evaluated and 
published. ‘The “help? or the 
“interference” of such advisers can 
constitute a time-consuming nui- 
sance for an editor, but more often 
it is an advantage for both author 
and editor. 

The reason for this is fairly stadia 
considering the volume of manu- 
scripts and proposals submitted to 
publishing houses and, of these, how 
many are revised or unrevised doc- 
toral dissertations, how many are 
multiple submissions (confusing the 
count), how many bounce, and how 
many are declined at one house and 
accepted elsewhere. The ratio of 
manuscripts and proposals to the 
number of editors available to read 
them is overwhelming. As I have 
noted elsewhere, instant triage 
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preserves sanity.’ It is easier over a’ 


period of time for an editor to evalu- 
ate the performance of known senior 
scholar brokers and advisers than to 
risk wasting time with.an unknown 
author. It may be unfair, but it is 
tremendously efficient for editors 
besieged by work and by the need 
to develop the scholarly equivalent 
of the best seller. This method may 
be essential to editorial survival 
in any major house. 

Reliance on influential and known 
persons is only one part of what can 
also be described as an old boy/girl 
network, which operates in another 
mode as well. First there is a recom- 
mendation by someone powerful; 
then there is a referral by someone 
known. but not as powerful or not 
powerful in the same way. I am 
referring to the recommendations 
that come from wandering field 
scouts and college travelers. It 
appears to make a big difference in 
some instances if an author is re- 
ferred to an editor by the house man 
in the field. However, this is not 
likely to happen to all aspiring au- 
thors unless they teach at a major 
school where they may already have 
access to one or more of the brokers 
described above. The travelers tend 
to go where they have been before— 
or to the places recommended by 
their colleagues—and to talk to the 
people they know. To my know- 


ledge, neither the appointed rounds: 


nor the interesting role of the college 
travelers has ever been described, 
except by Lewis Coser, who has 
been fascinated for a long time by 
what these men (they are almost 
inevitably men) do for academia by 
transmitting gossip and news from 


13. Ann Orlov, “On the Snell Prank,” 
American Sociologist 8 (November 1973), 
p. 195. | 
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campus to campus.'4 Presumably, 
their employers know what they 
accomplish for the home office, ‘al- 
though this is not a‘matter of public 
record, but I doubt that anyone has 
really looked at their backgrounds, 
assessed their personal and profes- 
sional rewards, or examined their 
subsequent career patterns. 

Sponsoring editors are respon- 
sible for acquisitions and evalua- 
tions. A good number of questions 
could be raised about their recruit- 
ment and development, but in the 
context of the equal-chance myth it 
suffices to point out that sometimes 
one gets a manuscript read as the 
result of meeting a sympathetic 
editor, or by sending it.to an 
unknown editor in the field who 
happens to like the subject or 
the accompanying letter, who is 
unusually conscientious or who is 
not too busy the day the manuscript 
arrives. There is more of an element 
of chance or caprice in all this than 
I think anyone in the profession - 
wants to confess. 

Circumstances vary, but one is: 
much more likely to be published by l 
a major house, or any house, if one is 
on the faculty of the top 100 research 
universities in the country. This 
probability holds without regard 
to the quality of your work, although 
presumably the faculty at these 
schools ‘write better books,or are 
better known——and thus write books 
Coser’s article in this 


14. See, ‘Lewis 


volume. 

‘15. The rules are different for textbooks 
and readers or other works which are de- 
signed to be adopted on a large scale by a 
particular market. In these cases (my 
information comes only from the compulsive 
reading of advertisements), books de- 
signed for state colleges tend to be authored 
(or by-lined) by state college faculty or 
faculty with which they feel comfortable. 
The same holds for community colleges. 
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that will sell better. At the very 
' least, these people usually have time 
to write. 


AUN SELECTION AND 
TENURE 


Obviously, consideration, eval- 

uation and selection are steps in a 
"single inexorable process; yet the 
factors that ultimately determine 
what will be published are complex 
and subtle. I would be hard put to 
specify all of them, although it is 
obvious, that a book that will sell 
well, if it is also scholarly and well 
written, is not likely to be turned 
down knowingly. In addition, a 
book. that adds luster to a list will 
also get high priority—and thére 
are a host of private reasons why a 
particular editor or publisher will 
push a certain title or make sure 
that a certain manuscript is reviewed 
‘by someone who will praise it 
highly. 

When decisions like these get 
mixed up with tenure decisions, ‘as 
' they often do, the experience can be 
exceedingly painful for everyone 
involved. A decision to decline a 
manuscript for reasons, unrelated 
to-the merit of the manuscript in 
question (perhaps the house has 
just published or is about to publish 
a similar’: manuscript) has serious 
`. consequences for the author. -At 
times one wonders whether an edi-. 
tor is not being asked to make a de- 
cision that a department chairman 
has the responsibility and the moral 
obligation to make. 

These circumstances create quite 
a dilemma. Some good books are 
published intentionally and make 
money accidently, even when the 
subject is as difficult as John Rawl’s 


theory of justice or as apparently- 


obscure as Raoul Berger's study of 
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impeachment in the United States. 
On the other hand, an unknown per- 
centage of the tenured‘ faculty in’ 
this country have published nothing 
or barely nothing. This -subject ‘is 
almost taboo, however. The’ ques- 
tions of who must publish and why 
scarcely figure at all in two. major 
works on American higher educa- 
tion: The Academic Revolution and 
The American University.” 

That unknown percent’ who 
neither publish or perish or publish 
and perish is all the more curious 
in the light of these facts. At how 
many schools can such persons 
teach? Unfortunately, nearly every 
decision by a scholarly press to 
publish. or not that involves a first 
manuscript by a young author at a . 


major school is tied directly or in- 


directly to a tenure decision—a 
decision that often bears no relation 
to the merit of the scholar, and cer- 
tainly not to teaching ability. For 
economic reasons, such decisions in 
the future may bear even less rela- 
tion to merit than they have in the 
past. This is not a problem that 
scholarly publishing can handle by 
itself; it is a policy problem for both 
scholars and publishers, but their 
stakes are quite different.’ 


_16. John Rawls, A Theory of Justice _ 
(Cambridge: Belknap Press of the Harvard 
University Press, 1971); Raoul Berger, Im- 
peachment: The Constitutional Problems, 
Studies in Legal History (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1973). 

17. Christopher Jencks and David Ries- 
man, The Academic Revolution (New York: 
Doubleday & Company, 1968); Talcott 
Parsons and Gerald M. Platt, The American 
University (Cambridge, Mass.:. Harvard’ 
University Press, 1973). f 

18. In “At the Gates of Tenure” (forth- 
coming) I will pursue the role of publishers 
in the American tenure system systemati- 
cally. There are many reasons why this 
role is not often discussed—one may be the . 
question of scale and distortion in the view . 
of a university press. Oliver Fulton and 
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Publishers of ‘scholarly books 
usually appreciate their products. 
This attitude differs from conglom- 
erate-owned to individually-owned 
houses, but in general scholarly 
publishers would rather sell books 
than shoes. On the other hand, 
they are increasingly obliged to 
compete in the marketplace for 
attention, for shelf space, for reviews 
in the major media (the New York 
Times Book Review reportedly re- 
viewed 1,421 adult books of the 
more than 30,000 adult and juvenile 
books published in 1973),!® for 
course adoptions, for popular au- 
thors and for a profit. Publishers 
need to produce and package a prod- 
uct that will sell. Scholars also 
need to eat, and frequently they 
judge the performance of a press by 
how. well it packages, promotes and 
sells its products, but they do not 
expect to live on their royalties. 
They must publish in order to keep 
or to get a job, and quite a few want 
to publish only in order to communi- 
cate with their colleagues and peers. 


Martin Trow suggest that research activity 


in American higher education is far from 
evenly distributed in Sociology of Educa- 
tion 47 (Winter 1974), pp. 29-73. In a 
phone conversation Trow pointed out’ that 
there are approximately 500,000 faculty mem- 
bers at approximately 2,500 colleges and 
universities in the United States. Only 100 
or so of these can properly be called re- 
search universities; ‘in fact, research and. 
publishing (book and journal) is concen- 
trated in only 25 or 30 institutions. At many 
schools publishing does not affect tenure; at 
some it seems to affect initial appointments 
but not promotion. At others it is not wise 
to publish more than one’s peers. 

19. John P. Dessauer, “Where the Book 
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At one time university presses 
were willing to specialize in a very 
particular kind of scholarly com- 
munication. It now appears that, as 
university presses in general have 
become more professional, they 
have also become more commercial. 
This trend raises two important 
questions: (1) is it merely a myth 
or a fact that university presses in: 
their present form must continue if 
scholarly publishing in this country 
is to continue; and (2) is it a myth 
or a fact that, as the director of the 
University of Chicago Press asserts, 
“society gets the scholarly publica- 
tions it is willing to pay for?’ 

My favorite myth is that scholarly 
research and scholarly publishing 
are indispensable; my favorite pro- 
fessional ‘fantasy is that books be 
free for the asking; and I hope 
that my initial demythologizing 
efforts are so outrageous that others 
will confirm or invalidate all these 
myths and more.?! 


Buyers’ Money Goes,” ‘Bowker Annual of 
Library and Book Trade Information, 19th 
ed. (New York and London: R. R. Bowker 
Company, 1974), p. 197. - 

20. Morris Philipson, “The Quality of 
Scholarly Writing and Scholarly Publishing 
Today,” Scholarly Publishing 6 (October 
1974), p. 18 

21. This article was written in January 
1975. In June 1975 it was announced that 
the American Council of Learned Societies 
had been awarded a $600,000 grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 
with matching funds from the Rockefeller, 
Mellon, and Ford Foundations, for a National 
Enquiry into the Production and Dissemina- 
tion of Scholarly Knowledge. Presumably 
many of the issues raiséd here will be ad- 
dressed by this enquiry. 
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College Textbook Publishing in the 1970s 


By PHILLIP WHITTEN 


ABSTRACT: Two-thirds of all books purchased each year 
in the United States are bought in an educational context. 
Yet very little has been written about educational pub- . 
lishing in general and college textbooks in particular. 
This article presents a general discussion of college text- ` 
books, covering their role in American higher education; 
the economics of textbook publishing; the ways in which texts 
are created; constraints on innovation in text publishing; and 
the concept of the “managed” textbook. 


Phillip Whitten is a free-lance publisher, author, editor and film producer cur- 
rently under contract to several major publishing firms. From 1970 to 1974 he 
served as an editor and as publisher for two educational publishing companies. He 
` is co-author of Anthropology: Contemporary Perspectives, Race and Politics in South ` 
Africa and The Study of Anthropology, and co-editor of the Encyclopedia of 
Anthropology. He will receive his Ph.D. from Harvard University this year. 
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COLLEGE TEXTBOOK PUBLISHING 


ENTION the word book, and 

such titles as The Godfather, 

Valley of the Dolls and Catch 22 are 
likely to come to most people’s 
minds. Very few people think of text- 
books initially. Yet Paul Samuelson’s 
Economics text, first published more 
than a quarter century ago and now 
in its tenth edition, is among the 


most successful books of all time, 


often selling 200,000 copies a year. 
= Other textbooks are invariably high 
on the list of best-selling books each 
year. 

Two-thirds of all the books pur- 
chased each year in the. United 
States are bought in an educational 
context. Of some $3.5 billion spent 
last year on books, $900 million was 
spent by elementary and secondary 
schools, $900 million by students and 
institutions at the college level, and 
more than $500 million by industry 
and community agencies in voca- 
tional and non-degree programs of 
various sorts.1 The demand for 
education is a major reason for the 
existence of books. 

The demand for education is also a 
major reason for the existence of 
most publishers, and educational 
publishing often is the source of a 
substantial portion of their income. 
Yet most discussions about publish- 
ing focus on the much smaller, 
fictional trade book segment. And 
while there has been little analysis 
of the publishing industry in general 
(as Lewis Coser points out else- 
where in this volume), educational 
publishing—and in particular, the 
textbook-—-has been almost entirely 
ignored. 

This article presents a general 


1. John P. Dessauer, “Books in Education,” 
Publishers Weekly 206, no. 26 (30 December 
1974), p. 27. See also, John P. Dessauer, 
Book Publishing (New York: R. R. Bowker, 
1974). 
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discussion ofcollege textbooks: their 
role in American higher education; 
the economics of textbook publish- 
ing; the ways in. which texts are 
created; and some recent innova- 
tions within the industry. 


ROLE OF TEXTBOOKS IN EDUCATION 
In contrast to the late 1960s, 


' higher education today is in a period 


of economic retrenchment. While 
enrollments are leveling off and ‘ 
costs climb precariously, state legis- 
latures are reducing college and 
university budgets, and federal aid to 
education is only a fraction of what 
it was several years ago. College 
instructors are being called upon to 
teach a heavier load, their classes: 
contain increasing numbers of stu- 
dents, and numerous innovative pro- 
grams in both the form and content 
of education are disappearing from 
the college landscape. There is a 
renewed emphasis on the impor- 
tance of structure in education, and 
students are oriented more and more 
towards careers. 

One result of these trends is that 
college textbooks, which had de- 
clined in use in the period I966 to 
1971, are experiencing a major 
resurgence. A 1974 survey con- 
ducted for the Association of Ameri- 
can Publishers (AAP) by Daniel 
Yankelovich, Inc., reported that the 
basic textbook was the primary 
teaching tool at the college level, 
with 81 percent of college instructors 
using one in their largest under- 
graduate course.” According to the 
survey, there were “strikingly abrupt 
changes” in campus attitudes be- 
tween the late 1960s and the early 
1970s—changes in attitudes which, 


2. A Study of the College Textbook Market, 
prepared by Daniel Yankelovich, Inc., for the 
Association of American Publishers (February 
1974). 
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among other things, signaled an in- 
creasing reliance upon textbooks. 
The Yankelovich study reported that 
textbook use was strongest in two- 
year schools (90 percent) and in sci- 
ence and mathematics (87 percent), 
and somewhat weaker in the social 
sciences and humanities (74 percent) 
and in institutions with 20,000 or 
more students (67 percent). While 
43 percent of faculty members fore- 
saw a decline in the importance of 
texts, that percentage was signif- 
icantly less than the 60 percent fore- 
casting a.decline in a similar AAP- 
sponsored study in 1972. ` 

In response to the statement 
“most students just do not seem able 
to learn.the necessary material un- 
less a course is structured for them 
with a text, assignments, tests and 
grade,” the survey reported that 46 
percent of the faculty members 
agreed fully, while another 44 per- 
cent agreed partially. i 


THE TRADITIONAL TEXT 


With textbooks assuming an in- 
creasingly important role in the edu- 
cation of college students, it seems 
reasonable to look at the ways in 
_which texts are created. Textbook 
publishing in general did not develop 
as a specialized business until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, 
largely as a consequence of industri- 
alism and the .need to educate 
large numbers of immigrant chil- 
dren. With immigrants streaming into 
American cities from many different 
parts of Europe, it became neces- 
sary to` develop a uniform cur- 
riculum throughout the. country. 
As William Jovanovich points out, 
“it is a distinctive feature of Ameri- 
can educational history that text- 


books are partly the means by which’ 


the school curriculum became reg- 
ularized—and .:. . courses of study 
became more uniform— from state to 
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state within the Union.”? Thus a 
collaboration -between educators 
and private-sector publishers grew. 


The schools inscribed patterns of in- 
struction. The hundreds of publishers 
issued books on their own financial 
speculation, to fit the patterns; and by a 
process we would term. . . reinforce- 
ment, the books made the course just 
as often as the course made the books.‘ 


Similarly, textbook publishing at 
the college level did not comé into 
its own until the 20th century, when . 
the opportunity to earn a college 
degree became a possibility for many 
more than just the children of the 
elite, and as rapidly increasing num- 
bers of young adults began: to avail - 
themselves of that opportunity. It be- 
came practical for instructors, par- 
ticularly at the introductory level, 
to assign one core book for their 
courses— one book which presented 
the major concepts and facts covered 
in the course. 

Today, traditional college texts 


are created. virtually as they were 


some 50 years ago, although it now is 
very rare for a book to “make” a 
course.” There is widespread con- 
sensus among academics throughout 
the United States on at least the 
core content to be covered in intro- 
ductory courses in psychology, soci-. 
ology, anthropology, political sci- 
ence, biology, geology, physics and 
most other subjects. 

A traditional ‘text typically is cre- 
ated in the following manner: 


—An instructor is asked to submit 
a proposal by an acquiring editor 


3. William Jovanovich, “The . American 
Textbook: An Unscientific Phenomenon— 
Quality without Control,” American Scholar 
38, no. 2 (Spririg 1969), p. 227. 

4. Jovanovich, “American Textbook,” p. 
230. Emphasis in the original. 

5. The only recent example at the college 


‘level is Jacob Bronowski’s The Ascent of Man 


(Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1974). 
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or by-a 
a salesperson who visits college 
campuses within a.geographical 
territory.® Until recently, editors 
often would vie with one an- 
other to sign up the “biggest 
names ina particular discipline, 
or instructors who taught very 
large introductory courses and 
‘whose adoption of his or her 
own book would go a long way 
toward ensuring the book’s finan- 
cial. success. In recent years, 


however, the number of large . 


adoptions has declined as-deci- 
sions on which books to use 
have been left increasingly. to 
the individual instructors.” The 
wise acquiring editor is less con- 
cemed with signing the big- 


name ‘author than with signing _ 


an academic with excellent writ- 
ing and pedagogical skills and a 
commitment to teaching. 

— The proposal is sent out for a 
market review, usually to three 
to five other iristructors. As a re- 
sult of the reviews, the project 
may be dropped or accepted, or 
the author may be asked to re- 
vise’ it. Once a proposal’ is 
accepted, a contract is signed. 
The contract typically includes a 
royalty of 12 to 16 percent; an 
advance against anticipated 
royalties;® and a stipulation that 
the author will turn over a com- 


6. Only rarely does an unsolicited proposal 
or manuscript ultimately result in a book. 

7. The Yankelovich study (pp. 53ff.) reports 
that in 1974, 79 percent of the instructors 
made their own decisions regarding book 
adoptions, an increase of 3 percent from 1972, 
continuing a trend that developed in the 
early 1960s. 

8. Although the size of advances ha 
declined since 1970, it still is common for 
a well-known academic to receive an advance 
in excess of $15,000. I know of several 
instances involving well-known academics in 
which considerably larger sums were ad- 
vanced; the books were never written and 
the money never returned. 


“college. traveler’ — ` 
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pleted manuscript to the pub- 
lisher ata specified time— 
seldom less than two years after 
the date of signing, and often 
longer. 

—The author then presumably 
begins to write. In many cases 
the book is never completed. 
However, if it is, it typically is 
finished some three to five years 
after the contract has been 
signed. 

—At this point, the manuscript is 
assigned to an in-house editor 
—only rarely the same ‘editor 
who signed the book. Graphics 
are often treated in a casual 
manner. Since most contracts 
stipulate that the cost of photo 
permissions will be charged 
against an author's royalties, he 
often supplies the photographs, 
using himself, colleagues and 
free material as his primary 
sources. The usual result is a 
book that is considerably less - 
visually attractive and inviting’ 
to students than it could be. 

——After approximately 12 months . 
the book is edited, produced, 
printed, and added to the large 
list of titles the traveling sales- 
person has to sell, most of which 
he or she will never read. 


Thus, the traditional text typically 
is created in a way that seems to work 
against its becoming an effective 
learning device. It takes from four to 
six years to produce. The author 
does not have sufficient information 
about his or her potential market. 


Leaming is presumed to take place 


in a linear, verbal fashion; and the 
visual, . gestalt component of the 
learning experience is not carefully 


eoordinated with the manuscript. 


Unlike elementary and high school 
publishing, where editors typically 
are people with teaching experience, 
college acquiring editors usually are 
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former salespersons. The system 
generally does not allow an editor 
to stay with a project from start 
to finish——one persons signs a proj- 


ect and works with the author, . 


while another edits the book.® 

Under this kind of system it is 
not. surprising that traditional texts 
are often tedious affairs, poorly writ- 
ten, visually unattractive, and sev- 
eral years out of date when they 
are published. 


ECONOMICS OF TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHING 


Every textbook represents a sub- 
- stantial investment on the part of the 
publisher, with a large portion of the 
investment occurring several years 
before there is any return at’ all. 
To discover why and how large sums 
are needed to develop text materials, 
let us examine the budget of a 
hypothetical college text, Sociology 
_ in the Modern World. The book is 
500 pages in length, modestly il- 
lustrated in two colors, accompanied 
by an instructor’s manual (a must), 
priced at $12.50, and three years in 
development, with a first-printing 
run of 20,000 copies: 

Thus, before a single copy has 
been sold, the publisher has run 
up expenses of almost a quarter 
million dollars, as delineated be- 
low: ` 


Advance ......... ESEE $ 20,000 
Manufacturing 
($1.50/copy) .......... $ 30,000 


Plant costS...........05- $ 33,000 


9. Within college publishing the acquiring 
editor has a higher status and salary than 
other editors and usually is a male. The 
editor who actually edits the manuscript is 
paid considerably less and usually is female. 


See, for example, Women in the Boston Area’ 


Publishing Industry: A Status Report, 
(Boston: Women in Publishing, March 1975). 
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Editorial. occitanes $ 17,000 
Graphics o.s... -$ 30,000 
Marketing costs ......... $ 60,000 

General and administra- 
tive (25 percent) ..... $ 47,000 
$257,000 


Once the book has been ‘pub- 
lished, additional costs in marketing 
and promotion are incurred. Let us 
assume that our sociology textbook 
was a success, and that over a two- 
year period it sold a healthy 50,000 
copies. The financial statement 
might then look like table 1. Our 
pre-tax profit of $79,000 represents a 
tidy 15.8 percent of net sales. 

Of course, not all books are as 
successful as this one. If Sociology 
in the Modern World had sold 20,000 
copies, we would have lost $75,000; 
had it sold only 10,000 copies— 
and there are many texts that do not 
do even that well—our loss would 
have been greater than $126,000. 

This budget tells only part of the 
story, however, because if a book 
appears to be successful, the pub- 
lisher must, by the second year of 
publication, begin to recommit a 
portion of the return on his invest- 
ment to the next edition of the book. 


CONSTRAINTS IN TEXT 
PUBLISHING 


As a consequence of the history 
of American education and edu- 
cational publishing, the textbook has 
become a synthetic product. It is 
synthetic in the sense that, unlike a 
theoretical paper or a scholarly work, 
it is not, and cannot be, the work of 
one person’s mind—indeed, it 
would suffer if it were. Most of the 
content of a text is known before 
it is written. It is a vehicle in- 
vented from a professional consensus 
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TABLE 1 

HYPOTHETICAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

FOR SOCIOLOGY IN THE MODERN WORLD 
Net Sales (DOOKS)) c:iccsccieaiciedecvade AT he duewasasel satan AONE 50,000 
INGE SALES (dollars) xno tec vacda Gos uae OR UAE ERR OE DR aes $500,000 
VARIABLE COSTS 
Royalties: (15 percent net): -cisisscnnes Teatteri aN canned 4 $ 75,000 
Manutactiring ($1.50/c0py) ccs cncccsnuneceucaaeueehoe entre atesineee ween $ 75,000 
Selling (4 percent nel) e556 so cis bebo b oi bo ed ao nk E pean ee aG le eek es $ 20,000 
Fulfillment (5 percent net) oo ccc ccc cece ee eee eee rene ssewssvaserccsss § 25,000 
Total variable costs $195,000 
FIXED COSTS 
PILOT oy Fao SAS ea SSAA ek SBR RARE RRO OES $ 17,000 
Graphics sr cvssdatincengadainenas SLUM ean Gea uted E E EEEE E Reais wena Gea $ 30,000 
Plant chick avid ace OAR h RR ede REE OE RC ORO aa $ 35,000 
PIXCC Mat KOUNG aruana edie rate Marne AIR ea we nas $ 60,000 
Total fixed costs $142 000 
General and administrative (25 percent) ` $ 84,000 
Total costs allocated to book $421,000 
Pre-tax profit $ 79,000ł 


* Generally texts are sold at a 20 percent discount to college bookstores. Thus a $12.50 


book would bring $10.00 to the publisher. 
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+ For the purposes of this financial statement, we have assumed constant dollars and 
have not figured in the effects of inflation or other time-related factors. - 


on what an introductory course in a 
given subject ought to consist of, 
wherever it is taught. Any text that 
varies significantly from the con- 
sensus is simply not likely to sell 
well. This consensus on the core con- 
tent of a given subject is necessary 
before a publisher invests the large 
amount of money needed to produce 
and market a college text. 
Unfortunately, this same consensus 
is also a source of great- frustra- 
tion to innovative publishers and 
would-be textbook authors, for it 
generally sets severe constraints on 
the extent of innovation possible in 
a given book. It is possible, how- 
ever, to include a limited number of 
innovative features in a text that is 
expected to sell well, so long as 
the majority of the book’s content 


remains relatively conventional and 
undisturbed. 

Four years ago, for example, there 
were few textbooks in sociology that 
included chapters on biosocial be- 
havior; now there are many. The 
Study of Society (November 1973) 
was among the first sociology texts 
to include a chapter on sex roles; 
now virtually all new texts include 
such a chapter. Likewise, there have 
recently been innovative attempts 
made in the organization of content 
within chapters, based upon psycho- 
logical theories of learning. By 
and large, however, innovations have 
been cn a modest scale. 


10. See, for example, David E. Hunter and 
Phillip Whitten, The Study of Anthropology 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1976); Michael 
McKee and Ian ‘Robertson, Social Problems 
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Another constraint on innovation 
in textbooks involves the way in 
which the publishing industry con- 
ceives of its relationship with the 
academic world. Most educational 
publishers fee] that their role should 
be confined to reflecting accurately 
the generally accepted canons, the 
conventional wisdom and the cur- 
rent paradigm of an academic dis- 
cipline. Generally they do not feel 
it is their role to take the lead 
either on issues of principle or in 
changing any part of the conven- 
tional wisdom. Consider, for ex- 
ample, what should be a non- 
` controversial matter—the issue of 
sexist language, sexual bias and role 
stereotyping in textbooks. 

Three years ago sociologists 
Joseph W. Schneider and Sally H. 
Hacker examined the impact of the 
generic term man in introductory 
sociology texts... They asked 306 
students in introductory sociology 
from three Midwestern colleges to 
assist in illustrating chapters for a 
proposed textbook. Some students 
were assigned chapters with “man” 
in the title—“Political Man,” “So- 
cial Man,” and the like—while 
others were asked to illustrate com- 
parable chapters without “man” in 
the title, such as “Society” or 
“Political Behavior.” The results 
were significant: 64 percent of those 
receiving the sex-defined titles 
brought in pictures of males only; 
only 50 percent of those receiving 
the neuter titles produced male- 
only photographs. Schneider and 
Hacker then sent their data to more 


(New York: Randon House, March 1975); and 
The Study of Society (Guilford, Ct.: Dushkin 
Publishing Group, November 1973). 

11. See, Joseph W. Schneider and Sally H. 
Hacker, “Sex-Role Imagery and Use of the 
Generic ‘Man’ in Introductory Texts: A Case 
in the Sociology of Sociology,” American 
Sociologist 8 (1973), pp. 12-18. 
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than 100 major publishers, hoping to 
“affect the sensitivity of colleagues 
and the policy of publishers.” Only 
20 percent of the publishers replied. 
Of this group, half agreed with the 
findings but were not sure of the 
significance for them as communi- 
cators.™ Ironically, one-third of those 
replying felt that they, as publishers, 
had no responsibility to act until 
society itself changed. | 

Late in 1973, several texts were 
published which attempted to elim- 
inate sexist bias. In 1974, McGraw- 
Hill announced an Il-page set of 
guidelines “for equal treatment of 
the sexes” that went into full effect 
with 1975 publications. By 1975 a 
number of other publishers followed 
suit. Rather than take the lead on an 
issue in which they, as professional 
communicators, presumably were 
expert, most publishers did not act 
until the problem of sexist bias had 
become an important political issue 
that threatened to affect sales sig- 
nificantly. 

A third constraint is the adoption 
process, that is, the procedure by 
which textbooks are chosen for 
course use. Most text adoptions are 
now made by the individual in- 
structor, rather than by committee 
or by the chairman’s fiat, as in the 
past. An instructor teaching an intro- 


12. Some of the reasons given for use of 
the word were: “‘Man’ is a short word”; 
“‘man’ has a meritricious suggestion of 
dignity about it for many people.” 

13. Publishers, however, do not seem to be 
alone in their ambivalence about sexist 
language. In a market survey conducted in 
October 1974 for Harper & Row, more than 
500 instructors of introductory anthropology 
were asked whether publishers should make 
a conscious effort to eliminate sexist language 
in their anthropology texts. Only 61.1 percent 
said yes and 38.9 percent said no; at the 
two-year schools surveyed the response was 
even more dismal, with only 50 percent 
answering affirmatively and 50 percent 
negatively. 
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ductory course in psychology, eco- 
nomics, sociology, biology, chemis- 
try or the like, probably is visited 
by at least a dozen college sales- 
persons in the fall, each pushing 
his or her company’s newest text; 
by early spring 25 or more new and 
revised texts may have come across 
the instructor's desk. He or she can- 
not possibly read all of them, giving 
them careful consideration, but will 
probably skim through the books, 
perhaps checking the index, and gain 
a general impression of each text, 
- largely through its design and graphic 


features. The instructor may then: 


leaf through some tables of contents, 
checking primarily to see whether 
all the basic material of a course is 
covered. | . 

Finally, the instructor may select 
a few books and read one or two 
chapters in each, most likely in his 
or her specialty. If, by chance, 
a book with a new and challenging 
orientation or organization intrigues 
the instructor, he or she may never- 
theless, upon reflection, decide that 
the potential gains for students are 
not worth the effort of revising and 
reorganizing lecture notes based on, 
and coordinated with, a traditional 
text. 

Another. kind of constraint on in- 
novative publishers is one that de- 
rives from the needs and abilities of 
students. A current example is the 
emphasis on “readability” or “read- 
ing level.” Publishers are resorting 
increasingly to simplified language 
in texts to respond to a new 
element on the campus scene—the 
college student who cannot read at 
traditional college levels. Most ofthe 
pressure for simplified books comes 
from, community colleges, which 
have grown in enrollment by some 


500 percent in the past 10 years’ 


to a current figure of about. 3.5 
million students. The number of 
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students taking remedial English at 
four-year colleges has risen dra- 
matically in recent years as well. 
At the University of California, for 
example, the percentage is close to 
50.14 

To meet the needs of college 
students who read at high school 
levels, and to compete successfully 
with other companies, publishers are 
employing so-called readability for- 
mulas and touting their books’ scores 
on these tests in their promotion 
pieces. These formulas attempt to 
provide a readability index for a book 
by analyzing word length, sentence 
structure and sentence length. The 
two most widely used formulas are 
probably the Flesch! and the 
SMOG.'* These formulas are ex- 
tremely rigid in their conceptions of 
what constitutes readability and are 
simple enough that an intelligent 
editor can develop procedures for 
editing a manuscript that will ensure 
virtually any score desired.” In 
addition, the statistical validity ofthe 
techniques is open to question. A 


14. See, Iver Peterson, “College Textbooks 
Are Being Simplified to Meet the Needs of > 
the Poor Reader,” New York Times, 7 
November 1974. . 

15. Rudolf Flesch, “A New Readability 
Yardstick,” Journal of Applied Psychology 32 
(1948), pp. 221-233. For a current applica- 
tion of the Flesch test, see, Barry Gillen, 
“Readability and Human Interest Scores of 
Thirty-Four Current Introductory Psychology 
Texts,” American Psychologist (November 
1973), pp. 1010-1011. 

16. See, for example, G. Harry McLaughlin, 
“SMOG Grading—A New Readability For- 
mula,” Journal of Reading 12, no. 8 (1973), 

pp. 639—646. 

17. A readability expert once advised me 
that the word anthropomorphic was too dif- 
ficult to include in an introductory sociology 
text and advised substituting the word man- 
like throughout the book. The next time you 
come across the word person-like in a text- 
book, you may be assured that it was 
substituted for the original anthropomorphic 
by a liberated readability expert. 
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SMOG score, for example, is derived 
as follows: 


1. Count 10 consecutive sentences 
near the beginning of the text 
to be assessed, 10 in the middle 
and 10 near the end. | 

2. In the 30 selected sentences 
count every word of three or 
more syllables. 

3. Estimate the square root of the 
number of polysyllabic words 
counted. 

4. Add 3 to the doprodiate 
square root. This gives ‘the 
SMOG Grade, which is the 
reading grade that a person 
must have reached if he is to 
understand fully the text as- 
sessed.}8 


Publishers and authors may dis- 
‘like the shackles that such reductive, 
rigid formulas impose on them, but 
it is becoming increasingly the case 
that if a book is to sell well in 


the large junior college market, it. 


must not score higher than 1Ith to 
13th grade on such tests. 


‘THE MANAGED TEXT 


Perhaps the most interesting 
development in college textbook 
‘publishing in recent years has been 
the introduction of the “managed 
book” concept. The idea; now some 
six years old, involves an alternate 
way of creating college texts and 
seems to have the potential to 
ensure the creation of excellent, 
well-written innovative books, al- 
though that potential cannot be said 
to have proved itself yet. The pri- 
mary elements that distinguish a 


= 18. McLaughlin, ‘SMOG Grading,” p. 639. 

The reading level of this article, for example, 
is 17; it might have been less if only the 
words editor and publisher contained two 
syllables rather than three. 
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managed text from a traditional text 
are the following: 


l. Control over all aspects of the 
book rests firmly with the pub- 
lisher. 

2. The time needed to create a 
book is -reduced drastically. 
The optimum period of time to 
create a managed text—from 
inception to bound books—is 
16 to 18 months. 

3. Because control and authorship 
remain with the publisher, a 
lower royalty rate can be paid | 
to the academics involved in a 
given book. 


The first managed text was begun 
in 1969 at CRM Books, with the 
people involved having only vague 
notions of the potential significance 
of the concepts with which they were 
working. The text, entitled Psy- 
chology Today: An Introduction, 
was a resounding success, selling 


186,000 text-edition copies in its 


first year’ at a price $2 above its 
competitors.’® The book’s well-pub- 
licized financial success served as an 
impetus for other companies to begin 
managed book projects of their own. 

In retrospect, however, it is clear 
that the book’s success was due to 
other factors largely incidental to its 
being a managed book. These factors 
included: (1) the fact that Psy- 
chology Today, a magazine pub- 
lished by the same company, was 


_already a well-known name among 


most of the people responsible for 
adopting psychology texts; (2) the list 
of 38 major psychologists as the 
contributing consultants to the book; 
and (3) the first use of new market- . 
ing techniques such as telephone 
sales and direct mail (seven full- 
color mailings announced the book 


19. Plus 20,000 copies of a trade edition 
averaging $10 above the text price. 


em 
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before its publication). Indeed, PT: 
Al, as it is known, and two of the 
next three books produced by CRM 
were uneven books, promising more 
than they delivered—a judgment 


reflected in the marked decrease in ` 


second-year sales of the books. 

Because of PT: ATs initial success, 
however, Appleton-Century-Crofts 
began in 1971 to work on its own 
variation of managed books, and in 
the same year the new Dushkin 
Publishing Group (DPG) began to 
produce managed books exclusively. 
By February 1975, Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts had been bought by 
Prentice-Hall, where it was operated 
under the new managed book divi- 
sion; CRM Books had been bought 
by Random House; and other 
companies, including, inter alia 
McGraw-Hill, Harper & Row, W. H. 
Freeman, Addison-Wesley, and 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston were 
experimenting with managed books. 

Initially, contributors to CRM and 
DPG managed texts were paid a flat 
fee for their contributions, usually 
about $500 per chapter. No royalties 
were paid, and the so-called author 
of the book was the publishing 
company. This procedure resulted in 
an enormous front-end investment in 
manuscript, especially in the years 
before adequate techniques for man- 
agement and quality control had 
been developed.” The result was a 
high-risk, high-gain situation: if a 
book sold well, it could be a very 
profitable venture indeed; if it did 
not sell well—and most did not—it 
could produce a staggering loss. 

A procedure involving consider- 


ably less risk was later evolved by. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts. Basically 


20. Some of the books published by CRM 
and the Dushkin Publishing Group cost in 
the neighborhood of $100,000 for manuscript 
alone. 
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it- involved the development by an 
in-house editor of a detailed outline 
for a book, based upon market 
information. The outline was then 
fleshed out into a manuscript by a 
professional writer, under the 
guidance of an academic who was 
listed as the author of the book 
but who generally did little of the 
actual writing.”! The writer was paid 
a flat fee for his or her work, and 
the academic was paid a modest 
royalty, usually two to six percent. 

Most managed books today are 
being developed by more sophisti- 
cated strategies involving variations 
of these two kinds of procedures. 
The managed book concept provides 
the pubisher with a great deal of 
control over his product and allows 
him to address issues he is unable 
to confront effectively with more 
traditional texts, for the following 
reasons: l 


— Through extensive market re- 
search, a publisher can deter- 
mine what the contents ofa book 
for a particular market or market 
segment should be. 

— He can collaborate with several 
academics who are specialists in 
the various fields of a particular 
discipline, rather than rely on 
only one or two academics who 
cannot possibly be equally 
knowledgeable in each field. 

— He can hire a professional writer 
to do the actual writing of the 
book. Most academics are not 
highly skilled at communicating, 
which is not particularly surpris- 
ing since most of their training 
is to prepare them to do com- 


21. Managed book publishers have learned 


- that the academic community demands the 


name of an author on the cover of a book. 
There now exist several successful managed 
textbooks whose so-called authors wrote 
virtually none of the book. 
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lege undergraduates, 
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petent and effective research. 
When they do write, it usually 
is. for a professional journal 
whose readership consists not of 
relatively unsophisticated col- 
but of 


their academic colleagues. A 


' professional writer can work 


with academics to communicate 
their ideas effectively to under- 
graduates. In addition, a pro- 


ficient writer can gear his or her 


writing to a-specified. reading 
level. 


—A publisher can control the 


design and graphic features of a 
book and integrate them care- 
fully with textual material. 


—He can produce the book in 16 


to 18 months and bring it out 
at the prime marketing time of 


the year [generally November to | 


February), when most instruc- 
tors are making their adoption 
decisions for the following term. 


— Finally, because he pays a lower 


royalty to the academics in- 
volved in a particular book, the 
publisher can invest the money 


saved in market research; evalu- 

ation and revision of the book; 
- graphics; ancillary materials;. 

and marketing and promotion. 


Managed books have come a long ` 
way in a very short time. The con-: » 
cept provides the publisher with an 
ability to control,. to an unprece- 
dented degree, all aspects of the 
creation of a book. As publishers. 
have learned to use their control, 
the quality of the books produced 
has improved radically, but it is clear 
that there remains: room for much 
additional improvement. 

Educational publishing, for the re- 
mainder of the 1970s, will not re- 
semble at all the halcyon days of the 
late 1960s. In a time of economic 
retrenchment and static enrollments, 
only those publishers who can 
develop techniques to reduce their 
financial risk will survive; and only 
those publishers who can learn to 
produce quality books consistently, 
with the maximum innovative ped- 


-agogical features permitted by exist- 


ing constraints, will prosper. It is a 
worthy challenge. 
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Nineteenth Century America: Publishing i in a 
| Developing aan 


By SHEILA McVev 


ABSTRACT: An examination of publishing in nineteenth 
century America pinpoints many of the problems ‘faced by a_ 
country recently freed from colonial bonds and attempting 
to develop an indigenous culture. The problems faced are 
not only those of literacy rates, distribution of: books and 
the nature of talented native authors. Cultural heritage, 
economic ties, political exigencies and legal traditions bind 
publishers in neo-colonial countries to the former’ mother 
country. A study of nineteenth century America illustrates the 
complexities and strength of the relation between developing 
and developed countries. An understanding of the difficulties 
faced by Americans trying to overcome intellectual de- 
pendence on British culture may help Third World countries 
cut to the heart of the problem more vey than did the 
United States. 


À Sheila McVey holds a Ph.D. in Educational Policy Studies from the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. She is co-editor, with Philip G.-Altbach and Robert Laufer, 
of Academic Supermarkets and several articles. 
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INETEENTH century Amer- 

ica, though newly freed from 
colonial bondage, continuéd to be 
almost completely dependent on 
British books for cultural sustenance. 
All the classic elements of intel- 
lectual neo-colonialism were present 
——acceptance of the legitimacy of 
British culture, a lack of indigenous 
authors, and a fear on the part of 
those who did write that if they 
geared their work to American sub- 
jects and audiences, they would 
produce inferior books. Additionally, 
the American publishing industry 
was controlled by a cultural elite 
with ties to the former mother 
country so close and profitable that 
the British hold on American in- 
- tellectual life was extremely difficult 
to break. British dominance con- 
tinued until the 1890s, and, even 
then, legislation was necessary to 
halt the flood of British books that 
had so long swamped American 
authors trying to surface as repre- 
sentatives of a unique and in- 
dependent culture. 

The cultural milieu in the United 

States during the nineteenth century 
approximates, then, that of many 
Third World countries today. The 
length of American intellectual 
bondage underlines the difficulties 
of creating an indigenous culture. 
For more than a century, Americans, 
always conscious of their cultural 
servitude to Britain, wrestled with 
the problem of .how to develop a 
national literature. However, the 
United States never had to face a 
number of the problems that plague 
Third World countries—language 
fragmentation, poverty. and a strong 
oral tradition, for example. Yet it 
still took more than 100 years to 
reach a point where as many Ameri- 
can as British authors were pub- 
lished in the United States. 

When America finally established 
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intellectual independence, it did not 
do so merely through the creative 
assertion of new minds; books are a 
part of the world of commerce as 
well as that of culture. The ` 
economics of publishing, Anglo- 
American political relations, and 
international law were as important 
to the struggle for freedom from 
intellectual dependence on Britain 
as the emergence of talented authors. 
Particularly important, and the focus 
of this study, were the positions 
taken by publishers on both sides of 
the Atlantic toward American au- 
thors. 

Although there are a number of 
idiosyncratic features that make the 
parallel between America in the last . 
century and the Third World coun- - 
tries today far from exact, there are 
enough similarities to warrant an 
examination of the United States 
publishing industry from this per- 
spective. By examining the way in 
which the United States overcame its 
intellectual dependency on Britain, 
perhaps we can gain a better under- 
standing of the problems faced by 
developing nations intent on foster- 
ing the growth of their own culture. 


THE COLONIAL HERITAGE OF 
DEPENDENCY 


Although we are primarily con- 
cerned with the neo-colonial period, 
a brief look at pre-Revolutionary 
conditions in America illustrates the 
classic dependency of the colony on 
the mother country for cultural 
products and definitions. Until the 
eve of the American Revolution, 
the colonies did not manufacture 
printing presses. The first crude type 
foundry was not established until 
after the Revolution. Although native 
paper and ink. were manufactured 
before the eighteenth century, their 
appearance was relatively late, given 
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the needs of a fairly literate popula- 
tion. The colonies, then, depended 
on Britain for the material com- 
ponents necessary to book pro- 
duction. 

The bulk of colonial reading ma-. 
terial was imported from England. 
Books authored by colonists and 
judged important were sent to 
_ England for publication. The British 
- audience, and not the colonial, 
was the legitimate market for in- 
tellectuals.? 

` In the years immediately following 
the Revolution, the new nation 
evidenced concern about its intel- 
lectual dependence on Britain. 
There was wild talk about adopting 
a language other than English in 
order to develop an uncontaminated 
national literature. A number of 
serious attempts were made to create 
epic poems celebrating the birth of 
the United States because, ironically, 
the genre was hallowed by European 
tradition as the source of national 
literary inspiration.? However, the 
American muse was silent, and 
printers did not stop their presses 
_while native authors waited for 
inspiration. Instead, they reprinted 
_ British books. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A DEPENDENT 
PUBLISHING INDUSTRY, < 
1800 To 1820 


Before 1828, there were no inter- 
national copyright agreements be- 
tween any countries. Both the 
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United States and Britain had in- 
ternal copyright statutes, as did 
other nations, but there were no 
provisions for the international pro- 
tection of an author’s wares. Ameri- 
can publishers were able to bring 
out British works freely, without 
paying royalties or even taking risks 
on new authors. Books that had 
proven successful on the British 
market were reprinted (not pirated 
at this point) after English pub- 
lishers had borne- the costs of 
editing, advertising and marketing. 
Yet even with what was, in effect, a 
subsidy, American publishers were 
unable to succeed. Only two firms— 
Carey and Lea, and Harper’s— man- 
aged to survive until the second half 
of the nineteenth century.’ 

The major reasons for the failure 
of so many of the publishing firms 
established in the years 1800 to 1820 
were inauspicious market condi- 
tions. While the American popula- 
tion was highly literate in compari- 
son with other countries of the 
period, the vast majority of people 
simply did not have enough money, 
leisure or access to book producing 
metropolitan areas to support a 
literary culture. Additionally, the 
publishing community was frag- 


mented by regional differences, an 


inadequate distribution system, and 
an unclear understanding of its own 
function. 

After 1800, publishers began to 
congregate in three urban areas— 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston 
—but as late as the first decade of 
the nineteenth century, 50 percent of 
American fiction was published out- 
side these centers. By the mid-1820s, 
however, Philadelphia and New 
York formed a. cultural axis aimed 
at a national market. Boston was 
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also a cultural center, but it's saw its 
market as only the N ew England 
_ region. Because the Boston audience 
was relatively homogeneous and had 
an exceptionally high literacy rate, 
Boston publishers saw no reason to 
exert themselves in search of a 
broader market. They were content 
to publish for themselves until the 
1840s.° 

In order to understand the dis- 
tribution problem, one must under- 
stand the difficulties that publishers 
had in defining their own function. 
The early nineteenth century pub- 
lisher was also a book retailer, 
often a printer, and sometimes a 
jobber. The pursuit of multiple 
functions prevented concentration of 
capital in literary investments. Not 
until publishers had accumulated 
substantial risk capital through pi- 
rating were they able to dispense 
with the mechanics of distribu- 
tion and concentrate on acting as 
arbitrators of cultural commerce. 
_ Because the ‘early nineteenth 

century publisher had little capital, 
- he was unwilling to take the risk of 
bringing out the work of American 
authors. If a native author wished 
to see a manuscript in print, he 
usually had to pay for it himself, 
or, if he was lucky, he was able to 
share costs with the publisher 
through a variety of ingenious plans 
in which he bore the brunt of the 
expense. Even when American au- 
thors could afford this expensive 
process, they were unsuccessful. 
There were no native authors able 
to support themselves from the 
proceeds of their work before 1820.7 
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Even though competition from 
British reprints prevented the few 
Americans who could afford to pub- 
lish from reaching a wide audience, 
they still looked across the ocean 


for cultural models. Joseph Dennie ~ 


arid Philip Freneau, for example, 
felt isolated as authors in America 
and ‘longed for London.’ In- Phil- 
adelphia, as elsewhere, the coteries 


of wits and men of letters begin- 


ning to congregate around book- 
stores and coffee shops were ab- 
surdly Anglophile, in an age when 
Anglophobia was a more popular 
sentiment. For the most part, aspir- 
ing authors; as members of a class 
with the leisure to appreciate belles 
lettres, were Federalists. They ad- 
mired not only English literature, 
but also English patterns of political 
control which helped to protect their 
relatively privileged positions.® 
Britain, not the United States, 
was the place where early authors 
sought critical approval. The British 


attitudes toward the meager Ameri- ~ 


can offerings that came their way 
were shaped by the condescension 
of an imperial power with a long 
literary tradition toward its fractious 
offspring. As the London Quarterly, 
one of the major voices of critical 
opinion, asked, “why should Ameri- 
cans write books,.when a six weeks’ 
passage brings them in their own 
tongue, our sense, science and 
genius, in bales and hogsheads? 
Prairies, steam-boats, grist-mills, are 
their natural objects for centuries to 
come,” 10 

Politics, too, played a part in the 
critical reception of American literary 
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efforts. The Edinburgh Review, rep- 
resentative of the established polit- 
ical hierarchy, was generally un- 
sympathetic, while the Quarterly, 
more Republican in concept, was 
more responsive, although still pa- 
tronizing.“t American authors, then, 
looked for authentic critical appraisal 
from a literary establishment that 
was firmly convinced of the amateur 
status of a new nation in the world 
of literature and was conditioned in 
its evaluation by political standards. 

The admiration of the intellectu- 
ally and materially privileged for the 
culture of the country which they 
had to sue for independence is 
characteristic not only of authors 
in nineteenth century America, but 
also of authors in many developing 
countries today. However, venera- 
tion and concomitant imitation of the 
mother country’s culture trapped 
American authors—as it currently 
does their counterparts in Third 
World countries—in a situation in 
which they were condemned to con- 
stant frustration of their intellectual 
ambitions, both at home and abroad. 
American authors, with their deriva- 
tive work, could not hope to compete 
with the profusion of British originals 
on which they modeled their cre- 
ative efforts, yet ‘they were ‘denied 
recognition by British critics on the 
basis of both political and cultural 
canons. 

The infant United States publish- 
ing industry, by taking advantage of 
the subsidy provided by the ab- 
sence of intermational copyright, con- 
spired in its own dependency. As 
in so many Third World countries 
today, the publishing industry— 
despite internal disorganization, re- 
gional differences and faulty dis- 
tribution systems—sought to reach 
a market that steadily increased as 
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educational systems were extended, 
as appreciation of the intellect grew, 
and as the problems of material 
survival lessened. By aspiring to the 
domain of culture, publishers were 
fixed in a cultural dependency by a 
former mother country that could 
not even comprehend their desire 
for cultural autonomy. 


“COMMERCIAL SUCCESS AND 
CULTURAL DEPENDENCE 
1820 To 1870 


As market conditions began to im- 
prove, and as publishers began to 
acquire substantial risk capital by 
reprinting British authors, the Amer- 
ican publishing establishment began 
to take shape. During the 1830s and 
1840s, a group of publishers emerged 
who were destined to set enduring 
patterns in the industry, not only in 
the nineteenth century, but also in 
the twentieth. Lippincott, Little- 
Brown, Appleton, Dodd, Scribner, 
Dutton, Houghton and Putnam all - 
got off to a successful start in the 
1830s and 1840s. Harpers, estab- 
lished in 1819, was the only firm 
to begin in an earlier period.” 
American publishing became a prof- 
itable industry by amassing capital 
through reprinting and later pirating 
British books. 


The pirates 


Britain became a signatory to the 
international copyright conventions 
in 1837, and reprinting became pirat- 
ing. According to most historians, 
Britain's relatively late agreement to 


„protect international rights’ of her 


authors meant that American pub- 
lishers suddenly became guilty of a 
serious cultural transgression—pi- 
rating, or the reprinting of books 
copyrighted in other countries with- 
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out remuneration to author or pub- 
lisher. Although pirating was a se- 
rious problem, the way in which 
American and British publishers 
came to mutually beneficial terms 
despite the lack of international 
copyright is more important than 
the saga of the pirate himself. 

However, preference for the pirate 
is easily understood. “The Game,” 
as it was called by the publishers 
of the period, was a good story. 
Success in “The Game” hinged on 
being the first to put a popular 
British reprint in the hands of the 
American public. Time set the mar- 
gin of profit, since fellow publishers 
could, and did, reprint unprotected 
British works at will. Thus, we are 
told of agents of competing American 
publishing houses bribing clerks and 
printers in England in order to ob- 
tain advance sheets; of races across 
the ocean by rival publishers intent 
on bringing home their booty first; 
and of Harper’s, in the heat of the 
contest for profit, putting Peveril of 
the Peak, one of the longest of the 
Scott novels, in the bookstores 21 
hours after taking the advance sheets 
off the boat. | 

The pirate saga dominates inter- 
pretations of the nineteenth century 
book industry, but the era of the 
American corsair was very brief be- 
cause the freely operating pirate 
forced the entire book industry over 
the narrow edge of prosperity es- 
tablished in the 1830s and into the 
sea of competitive chaos. The so- 
called book wars of the 1840s 
threatened to destroy the infant 
publishing industry. 

The book wars did not pit mem- 
bers of the supposedly reputable 
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publishing firms against each other, 
but placed reputable publishers 
against the purveyors of cheap 
books. The book war was triggered 
by the inexpensive reproduction 
made possible by technical innova-- 
tions such as the cylinder press, 
stereotyping and electrotyping, and 
the production of paper in wood 
pulp rolls rather than individual 
rag sheets. Newspaper interests, 
in close touch with the new tech- 
nology, began offering weekly 
broadsheets that were essentially 
novels pirated from American firms 
that had previously pirated them 
from British firms. The broadsheets, 
or periodicals, had paper covers and ' 
a magazine format, and were hawked 
in the. streets by newsboys as well 
as distributed at bulk rates through 
the mails. . 

The cheap books audewat the 


profit structure of the infant publish- 


ing industry. Elite publishers had to 
lower their prices in order to stay in 
competition. The market for literature 
was glutted by 1843, and the publish- 
ing industry was losing money. The 
American publisher was facing ruin 
as a result of his refusal to recognize 
the rights of foreign authors. 


Regulation 


The publishing industry re- 
sponded to the crisis with two de- 
vices: legislation and self-regulation. 
Because each book is different and 
usually unidentified with a publish- 
ing house by the buyer, and because 
publishing requires only a small 
capital investment, no single pub- 
lisher was ever able to enter into 
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brutal competition and survive 
through a monopolistic edge as 
leaders in other industries did for a 
time. As a result, leaders in the 
‘publishing industry entered what 
` were, in effect, pooling agreements 
aimed at ridding the business of 
competition from new firms. This 
occurred as early as the middle 
1840s.1° Publishers were more not- 
able for cooperation than for pirating. 

Cheap books were dealt their 
first blow through unfavorable leg- 
islation. At the instigation of the 
publishing community, periodicals, 
which had enjoyed low postage 


rates, were reclassified as books.. 


Periodicals had managed on a very 
narrow profit margin and were sus- 
tained by mass sales rather than 
high prices. The extra cost entailed 
by higher postage rates made peri- 
odicals unprofitable.'” 

Publishers were not satisfied by 
eliminating their competition by 
legislation, however. The book wars 
had instructed them in the dangers 
of competition, and they set about 
devising rules for enduring self- 
regulation. The principle of coopera- 
tion they established among them- 
selves was referred to as “courtesy 
of the trade.” The reputable pub- 
lishers agreed among themselves 
that they would not reprint British 
books on which another publisher 
had established a prior claim. Ameri- 
can publishers who wanted the sole 
right to a popular British author 
purchased the advance sheets from 
his publisher or, in instances when 
the author was extraordinarily fa- 
mous, from the author himself.'® 
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Courtesy of the trade agreements 
imply complicity between British 
and American publishers, and this 
was indeed the case. British pub- 
lishers were unable to export to’ 
the American mass market without 
disrupting their high, artificial price 
structure. The British book industry 
exercised a coercive control over 
book prices ‘by bringing out new 
books in small editions that cost 
large sums. When tariff duties were 
added to the British price, the ex- 
pense was prohibitive for American 
buyers. 

Nor did the British book industry 
allow the importation of cheap 
American books. So close were the 
ties between British book producers 
and distributors that the powerful 
Bookseller's Association was ready 
to ruin any dealer who retailed an 
American book on a cost-plus-small- 
commission basis.” British pub- 
lishers, then, accepted courtesy of 
the trade agreements by which they 
sold advance sheets to American 
publishers as a way to make an un- 
earned profit while protecting their 
own domestic market. 

Courtesy of the trade also intro- 
duced order in the British re- 
printing of American works. Like 
their American counterparts, British 
publishers had been quick to reprint 
without royalty any popular Ameri- 
can work appearing before the 1837 
international copyright agreement. 
Trade courtesy agreements allowed 
British publishers to eliminate a 
large part of the British cheap book 
trade.” Reputable publishers on 
both sides ‘of the Atlantic engaged ~ 
in the mutual protection of each 
other’s interests by trade agree- 
ments, 
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As in the case of many . Third 

World countries today, cultural elites 
in the former colony conspired with 
the mother country to maintain in- 
dustry profits in the name of culture. 
The very terms in which the repu- 
table or elite publishers framed the 
debate within their community—as 
a contest between reputable pub- 
lishers and cheap books—indicates 
a price as well as a cultural distinc- 
tion. The possibility that profit was 
‘more important than quality is sug- 
gested by the fact that many of- 
ferings of reputable publishers were 
protected editions of the works ofthe 
same authors who figured in the un- 
protected cheap book trade.” 
- By undermining the development 
of indigenous talent through care- 
fully contrived extralegal devices 
designed to protect their excessive 
profits from British books without 
undue cost, American publishers, 
with the full cooperation of British 
publishers interested in maintaining 
their own high domestic prices, pro- 
longed American dependence on 
British culture. The developmental 
period that often follows the in- 
dependence of a new nation seems 
to lend itself to the exploitation, 
by emerging elites in all sectors, 
of indigenous talent—so much is 
forgiven by the informed public in 
the name of industrial and edu- 
cational progress. 


The- authors 


The victims cf trade agreements 
on both sides of the Atlantic were 
authors. Because the United States 
refused to enter into international 
copyright agreements, the plight-of 
the pirated British author is most 
often presented; but authors in both 
countries suffered. In fact, it is 
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estimated that in the 1850s, as Amer- 
ican authors began to come into their 
own, Britain engaged in more furious 
pirating than America. Established 
British authors and emerging Ameri- 
can authors were victims of their 
own publishing industries. For every 
Thomas, Carlyle, ill and badly in 
need of money while his books were 
enjoying an unprecedented sale in 
the United States, there was an Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, undergoing similar 
agonies of privation in an isolated 
Southern town and pathetically 
grateful that his books, though 
pirated and profitless, were at least 
enjoying recognition across the sea.” 

Even more disturbing than ex- 
ploitation of authors through legal 
conventions was the refusal of elite 
publishers on either side of the 
ocean to look any further for material 
than the conventional craftsmasters. 
The talented writers emerging in the 
1850s and 1860s who would become 
seminal influences on twentieth 
century literature—in América, 
Whitman, Poe and Melville; in Eng- 
land, Blake, Rossetti and Swinburne 
— were initially rejected by the elite 
publishers. What was true of 
aesthetic innovation was also true at 
both ends of the spectrum of 
political originality. Neither Alex- 
ander Berkman in the United States 
nor Thomas Carlyle in Britain could 
find a publisher. 

When rejected by reputable pub- 
lishers, authors committed to their 
own genius could either scrape up 
the. money for self-publication (as 
did Whitman, Berkman and Carlyle) 
or turn to the little magazines (as 
did ‘Rossetti and Blake) or to the 
When these authors 
had proven their salability— often, 
though not always, after they were 
in their graves—and the little maga- 
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zines and small presses had failed, 
as they usually do, the elite pub- 
lishers who refused to take an 
aesthetic, political or financial risk 
for them bought the plates and 
profitably reprinted their works.” 
Authors were exploited, then, by 
publishers in both the domestic and 
international markets. Although 
copyright in Britain did offer protec- 
tion to famous, sought-after Ameri- 
can authors, the conditions under 
which it was granted—residence in 
England—only increased American 
dependence on British cultural 
models. British copyright made the 
pilgrimage to the font of English 


culture mandatory, as the number of . 


American authors who spent pro- 
longed periods in Britain indicates. 

Although authors in new nations 
today do not have to contend with 
the lack of international copyright, 
the relationship between the United 
States and Great Britain in the 
nineteenth century nonetheless il- 
lustrates many of the problems cur- 
rently faced by developing countries. 
The legitimacy of the cultural stan- 
dards of the mother country are con- 
firmed during the colonial period. 
After independence, publishers and 
printers, in the name of education 
and survival, flood their countries 
with books proven commercially 
successful -by the cultural standards 
of another country. These books, 
brought out by reputable publishers, 
are aimed at the limited, educated 
audience without whose patronage 
the native author cannot hope to 
survive. The availability of books 
from an alternative culture confirms 
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the legitimacy of that culture. In- 
digenous talent is submerged, both 
economically and aesthetically. 

, Consequently, the intellectual 
community is divided within itself, © 
tom between accepting the legit- 
imacy of the alternative culture in 


‘which they were forcibly socialized 


and fighting for new cultural forms. 
Because the intellectual community 
is divided on the issue of what is 
culturally legitimate, attempts to 
develop an independent culture are 
subverted. In a parallel with the 
experience of truly innovative, and 
therefore culturally independent, 
American authors, Third World 
authors who resolve the debate over 
cultural legitimacy through their 
artistry are not accepted by the 
prevailing publishing houses, but 
have to tum to the little maga- 
zines and the small presses for 
publication. In a familiar pattern, 
when their work proves salable, they 
are picked up by reputable pub- 
lishing houses. 

Even when indigenous talent be- 
gins to emerge, publishers, often 
operating in the Third World as 
branch houses of American and 
British firms, continue to issue 
low-risk books proven by foreign 
success and, perhaps inadvertantly, 
to retard indigenous development. 
Although authors in developing 
countries do not undergo the gross 
economic exploitation made possible 
in nineteenth century America by 
lack of international copyright, the 
pervasiveness of products from an- . 
other culture makes the emergence 
of an independent culture equally 
difficult. In fact, lack of an issue 


like copyright to form a rallying 


point in the intellectual community, 
by not polarizing the interests of 
authors and publishers, may even 
make the cultural yoke of another 
country more difficult to cast off. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
‘INDEPENDENT CULTURE, 
1870 ro 1900 


Although American cultural de- 
pendence on Britain was at its height 
in the years 1820 to 1870, changes 
were taking place that would allow 
the United States to win cultural 
independence. The book wars of the 
1840s drew public attention to the 
problem of piracy; the American 
intellectual community was expand- 
ing and demanding works that de- 
' fined its experience;. and authors 
were emerging who were capable of 
rendering American rather than 
British dreams, demons and dilemmas 
in literary form. A dialogue be- 
tween publishers and authors was 
developed which centered on the 
question of what British dominance 
of the book market was -doing to 
American culture. 

Emerson’s famous 1837 address, 
“The American Scholar,” was, as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes remarked, 
regarded as a declaration of cul- 
tural independence by American 
intellectuals.?® Emerson’s essay de- 
tailed the problem of intellectual 
dependence and argued that cul- 
tural freedom was as necessary to a 
nation as political and economic free- 
dom. “The American Scholar,” like 
the shot heard round the world, 
announced the beginning of a con- 
scious struggle on the part of artists 
and intellectuals for the creation 
of an independent culture. 

_ Charles Dickens’s 1842 American 
tour helped bring public attention 
to the issue around which the fight 
for independence would center. He 
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was an American hero, adored by 
the reading public, and he used 
the opportunity presented by the 
fetes which his American audience 
held to honor him to speak out 
against the injustices of American 
copyright law. In true Dickensian 
fashion, he wrung the hearts of the 
public by presenting them with a 
picture. of Sir Walter Scott, done to 
death by debts, without even a gar- 
land on his grave from his vast 
American audience.?? 

Dickens’s tour resulted in the 
formation of an organization for 
international copyright that drew up 
one of the long series of petitions 
put before Congress on the subject. 
Despite Emerson’s bold declaration 
of independence, the early ‘move- 
ment for international copyright, 
from the 1840s through the 1860s, 
focused more on American abuse of 
British authors than on American 
aspirations toward an autonomous 
culture. However, in the late 1860s 
as the intellectual community be- 
came more unified, arguments for 
international copyright were made 
not merely in terms of the in- 
justices done to British authors, but 
also were framed as explicit argu- 
ments for American cultural inde- 
pendence. 

Organizations for international 
copyright were. formed that were. 
composed of representatives of all - 
walks of American intellectual life, 
including poets, statesmen, journal- 
ists and novelists. Publishers, too, 
began to join the movement, and 
they were urged on by that life- 
long advocate of international copy- 
right, George P. Putnam. Copyright 
organizations made little progress 
toward their goal, but they became 
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steadily more representative of the 
American intellectual community.”8 
With each year, the cry for Ameri- 
can intellectual independence be- 
came more strident. The major 
theme was an elaboration of Emer- 
son’s position: “We have listened 
too long to the courtly Muses of 
` Europe. ... Our day of depen- 
dence, our long apprenticeship to 
the learning of other lands, draws 
to a close... 72 Whitman called 
for “a class of native authors far 
different, far higher in grade than 
any yet known, sacerdotal, modern, 
fit to cope with occasions, lands, 
permeating the whole mass of Ameri- 
can mentality, taste, belief . . . af- 
fecting politics. . , radiating, beget- 
ting appropriate teachers, schools 
. a religious and ‘moral char- 
acter beneath the political and 
productive and intellectual bases of 
the States.”°° Lowell, in a poem 
often quoted by the members of the 
international copyright movement, 
wamed: 


You steal Englishmen’s books and think 
Englishmen’s thought 

With their salt on her tail your wild 
eagle is caught; 

Your literature suits its each whisper and 
motion 

To what will be thought of it over the 
ocean,?} 


The movement for international 
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copyright was opposed, success- 
fully, by the most powerful pub- 
lishers. In the 1870s, Harper's and 
Carey and Lea, the two firms 
with the longest lists of British 
authors, had worked out trade agree- 
ments that were so reliable, they 
amounted almost to a cut-rate copy- 
right, profitable to publishers rather 
than to authors.They made their 
sanctimonious arguments against 
international copyright on the 
grounds that it would add to the 
price of books and interfere with 
the education of the -people. As 
Henry Carey Baird of Carey and Lea 
said, upon appearing as a witness 
before the Senate, international 
copyright was objectionable “be- 
cause the good of the people and 
the safety of republican institutions 
demand that books shall not be made 
costly for the multitude by giving 


the power to foreign authors to 


fix their prices here as well as 
abroad.” ?? 

The arguments were not without 
merit, but they overlooked the fact 
that Americans in the 1870s and 
1880s could no longer “plead 
colonial simplicity or pioneering 
poverty,” and they totally ignored 
the handy profit that the publishers 
themselves made as a result of the 
lack of copyright. However specious 
the arguments of the publishers 
who used British books as a personal 
subsidy, they prevailed until a new 
book war broke out in the 1880s. 

The new book wars were more 
vicious than those of the 1840s: 
They destroyed the elaborate system 
of trade courtesy that British and 
American publishers had worked 
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out, and they almost destroyed the 
publishing industry itself. As was 
the case in. the 1840s, technical 
innovations triggered the war. The 
- lighting press, the folding machine, 
and more economical packing and 
freighting materials made cheap 
books possible again. Like the books 
in the 1840s, the cheap books in the 
1880s were pirates of already pirated 
books issued by elite American pub- 
lishers.” However, the situation 
was different in that the reputable 
American publishers had paid for 
their editions through courtesy of the 
trade agreements. ‘Because the ar- 
rangements between American and 
British publishers were unofficial, 
there was nothing the reputable pub- 
lishers could do to halt the cheap 
book trade. Harper’s, for example, 
paid the astronomical sum of £6,000 
- for the advance sheets of a new 
novel by the popular Wilkie Col- 
lins; the cheap book publishers 
pirated it from Harper’s and sold 
it for 10 or 20 cents a copy.” 
Harpers was powerless to, protect 
its investment. - 
The chaos into which the cheap 
book publishers plunged the in- 
dustry was so great that Harper’s, 
after failing to crush the competition 
by issuing its own cheap series in 
the Franklin Square Library, finally 
withdrew its opposition to copyright 
in -1886.°° The very few holdouts 
among the reputable publishers 
quickly followec suit, and the pub- 
lishing community was united with 
the intellectual community in the 
fight for international copyright. 
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The elite publishers suddenly 
waxed eloquent in, defense of a 
figure long ignored by reputable 
publishers—the American author. 
As Henry Holt said, “The effect of 


‘this state of affairs on the opportu- 


nities of American authors to get into 
print or stay in print is very disas- 
trous. I have unused manuscripts 
in my safe and have lately sent 
back manuscripts which ought to 
have been published, but I was 
afraid to undertake the publication; 
the market will not support them.’’%” 
In defending themselves, the repu- 
table publishers finally admitted that 
their previous publishing policies 
had retarded the growth of American 
culture. In order to save the industry, 
they recognized their responsibility 
to the American author. By 1890 the 
intellectual community and pub- 
lishers had joined together in the 
fight for international copyright. 
Political conditions were auspi- 
cious. England and America were 
beginning to reach a political rap- 
prochement that made continued 
robbery of British authors’ royalties 
impossible. After the United States 
survived the Civil War, the.attitude 
of the British ruling class toward the 
“republican experiment” began to 
change. They realized the United 
States was firmly established and be- 
gan to consider her as a possible 
ally in the imperial venture and, 
more particularly, as a partner in 
attempts to thwart the growing ` 
ascendency of Germany in con- 
tinental Europe.*® Ironically, Ameri- 
can cultural independence was 


achieved as the United States, it- 


self a former colony, moved into an ` 
imperial position. 
In 1891, the. Platt-Simmonds Act . 
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was easily passed, and the United 
States belatedly accepted the princi- 
ple of international copyright. The 
law was not quite what the intellec- 
tual community wanted; most authors 
and scholars would have preferred 
that the United States sign the 
Berne Copyright Convention. The 
Berne Convention, enacted in 1887, 


had treaty status and was recog- 


nized by most European nations. 
It provided for automatic. interna- 
tional copyright on creation, with 
no formalities of any kind. The 
Platt-Simmonds Act was merely a 
revision of existing American copy- 
right statutes. It applied only to 
countries with which the United 
States had made specific agreements 
by separate treaties. Foreign authors 
were required to register and deposit 


their works, as well as to have books - 


manufactured in the United States. 
The manufacturing clause was a con- 
cession to the strong printing lobby, 
- without whose aid the bill would 
not have passed.*® The American 
copyright law was designed more for 
the commercial than the cultural 
community. 

However, the Platt-Simmonds Act 
achieved the ends sought by the 
intellectual community. American 
culture began to take on an auton- 
omous rather than a derivative form. 
The 1890s was a period in which 
authors in the United States suc- 
cessfully concerned themselves with 
a specifically American reality. The 
American novel came into its own 
with Henry James, William Dean 
Howells, Hamlin Garland, Stephen 
Crane, Jack London, Frank Norris 
and Upton Sinclair. Before 1891, 70 
percent of the books published in the 
United States were of foreign origin; 
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after 1891, the figure was reversed, 
and 70 percent ‘were by native 
authors.“ 

Tte crucial factor in obtaining 
recognition of copyright was the sup- 
port of the elite publishing com- 
munity; and the publishing com- 
munity would not have united behind 
the Platt-Simmonds Act unless the 
industry were threatened by the 
cheap book competition. Although. 
unity among the intellectual com- 
munity was important, the intel- 
lectual community was not success- 
ful urtil it made common cause with 
its publishers. The elite publishers 
came together because, as a corpor- 
ate community, they recognized that 
legally guaranteed stability was 
more important than the elusive 
chance. of excessive profit in an 
unregulated industry. 

The renunciation of pirates’ 
privileges was not without its com- 
pensations. By this time, the Ameri- 
can publishing industry no longer 


needed the subsidy provided by 


British books, and the Platt-Sim- 
monds Act destroyed the cheap book 
trade. By 1893, almost all the cheap 
book publishers had failed.” 

The elite publishing community, 
then, used the Platt-Simmonds Act 
as a device for protective regula- 
tion of the established sector of the 
industry. The American public com- 
pensated ,for the loss of pirates’ 
profits by paying higher prices for 
books. After the turn of the century, 
all of American industry would fol- 
low the lead of the publishing com- 
munity and move in the direction of 
protective regulation through legisla- 
tion. 

Unless it is in the interest of the 
publishing and manufacturing com- 
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munities to support native talent, 
they will not abandon a profitable 
low-risk enterprise. Indeed, in many 
developing countries, American and 
British branch houses are primarily 
used to dispose of books on which 
they have already paid major pro- 
duction costs. Instead of offering 
an alternative outlet for indigenous 
talent, local publishers, like their 
American counterparts before them, 
often find it easier to bring out 
European books for which the 
educated community has demon- 
strated a past preference, rather than 
risk capital on new and unproven 
authors. | 

However, like nineteenth century 
America, developing countries rec- 
ognize that cultural autonomy is 
part of the cloth from which political 
and economic independence is cut. 
As more and more countries break 
colonial and neo-cclonial bonds, and 
as the domestic demand for cultural 
autonomy grows stronger, the pos- 
sibility of innovative, protective 
legislation for indigenous authors 
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arises. The Third World's increasing 
activity in the international political 
arena may make former imperial 
countries more sensitive to develop- 
ing countries’ need for cultural 
autonomy. 

Approaching the problem of in- 
tellectual dependency through an 
examination of the United States as 
a developing country demonstrates, 
above all, that cultural autonomy is 
not easily won. It took the United 
States more than a century to create 
a culture that was not an inferior 
imitation of Britain’s. American suc- 
cess depended not only on increased 
literacy, improved distribution mech- . 
anisms and the emergence of talented | 
authors. Political and economic 
forces,’ both internal and interna- 
tional, also exerted a powerful 
influence in the struggle for cultural 
independence. Perhaps developing 
countries in the Third World will 
be able to profit from the American 
experience and devise creative solu- 
tions that cut more quickly to the 
heart of the problem. 
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Pity Poor Pascal: Some Sobering Reflections on the 
American Book Scene 


By JOHN P. DESSAUER 


ABSTRACT: Despite impressive sales gains in recent 
decades and substantial growth in the number of book 
buyers, the tradebook, -mass market and, to some extent, 
professional book publishers are handicapped by serious 
weaknesses in the retail distribution system upon which 
the bulk of their marketing depends. The industry has 
largely itself to blame for these difficulties. Publishers 
are producing many more titles than the market can 
absorb. Retailers, though proliferating in number, often 
offer only very limited title selecticns to their clientele, 
thereby alienating the special interest customers that 
constitute the large majority of sericus book buyers. The 
industry has failed, furthermore, to develop an effective 
fulfillment system by which specialized titles could be 
efficiently delivered on special order. The problem calls 
for industrywide cooperative action which has thus far 
failed to. materialize. There are indications, however, 
that a new generation of publishing and retail managers 
is more receptive to new approaches, thus offering hope for 
an eventual solution. 
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WO years ago, my wife. in- 

formed me that she would 
like a copy of Pascal’s Pensées. 
Knowing how much my wife loves 
not only great but beautiful books, I 
resolved to buy a handsome edition. 
But inquiries with the best of nearby 
booksellers revealed not only that 
the store did not stock this classic 
in any form, but that only one 
hardcover edition, a bilingual one, 
was in print in the United States. 
That edition was promptly placed on 
special order for me. 

After eight weeks, the publisher 
reported this hardcover edition out 
of print. My next step was to search 
. for a good second-hand copy. Phone 
calls to all used and rare book 
dealers within a 20-mile radius 
produced an assortment of aston- 
ished reactions (Pascal who? Pascal’s 
what?). After I made suitable ex- 
planations, some dealers offered to 
advertise for the volume, an un- 
satisfactory approach since I was 
purchasing a gift which I wanted to 
see before buying. So I addressed 
myself to a prominent bookseller in 
the nearest large city, who wrote that 
he might try to obtain a copy in 
England. I have not heard from him 
since. 

Later in the year, the local book- 
seller reported that.the new Books 
in -Print listed.a hardcover reprint 
of an earlier edition. Once again a 
special order was placed, and once 
again the title was reported out of 
print. 

Finally, in a college store 200 
miles from home, I found and 
bought a cheap paperback printed on 
perishable paper in small, worn type. 
Ironically, in the introduction to that 
edition, T. S. Eliot says of Pascal, 
“I know of no religious writer more 
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pertinent to our time.”? Apparently 
neither Pascal’s pertinence, nor his 
literary quality, nor his impact on 
Western thought rates today a good, 
popular library edition of his greatest 
work. 

This kind of situation exists in a 
country where some $3.5 billion was 
spent on domestically published 
books last year; where a reported 
435,000 titles are in print; where over 
40,000 new titles and editions were 
published in 1974; where bookstores 
are being opened at an unprece- 
dented rate; where general and 
specialized book clubs are dissemi- 
nating increasing numbers of vol- 
umes to a steadily growing number 
of subscribers; and where exist some 
of the finest and most efficient re- 
search and public libraries in the 
world. 

The American book scene is re- 
plete with strange contradictions: 
more titles are published yearly, 
overall sales are increasing, and the 
number of outlets and book con- 
sumers is growing, even while it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for 
purchasers to obtain specialized 
books and for publishers to market 
such books successfully. For the 
reasons behind these contradictions, 
we must look to the peculiar posi- 
tion books occupy in the American 
value system, as well as to the way 


in which the book industry functions. 


WHY BOOKS ARE 
BOUGHT AND READ 


From most popular discussions on 
the subject—in review media, for 
example—one would assume that 
books are purchased largely for their 
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literary or entertainment value. The 
fact is that by far the largest per- 
centage of domestically published 
books sold-—-some 43 percent—are 
acquired for use in formal education, 
in classrooms and libraries from kin- 
dergarten to graduate school. An- 
other 13 percent are bought by 
scholars and professional people 
as tools of work, and 10 percent 
are encyclopedias and other refer- 
ence works purchased by general 
consumers, business and industry. 


Among the remaining 34 percent. 


are many quite specialized books, 
such as religious titles accounting 
for sales of about 5 percent, as well 
as . self-instructional, hobby, craft, 
cookbooks, and the like. It would be 
generous to suggest that even 25 per- 
cent of the dollars spent on books 
` go toward entertainment, or that 
any more than 5 percent are spent 
on serious literary fiction and poetry. 
. Some 18 percent of books sold are 
fiction, but that includes educational 
consumption as well as commercial 
and category fiction, such as ro- 
mances, mysteries, Westerns, gothics 
and science fiction. 


It is apparent, then, that edicia 


in its broadest sense—including 
continuing, adult, professional and 
self-education— provides the princi- 
pal motivation for book purchases. 
This is not to say that the entertain- 
ment segment of the industry is 
insignificant; it accounts, after all, 
for sales of $875 million, and its 
serious literary facet for, perhaps, 
$175 million. The fact remains, 
however, that as a cultural com- 
modity or source of popular enter- 
tainment, books do not rank very 
high with most Americans. Even 
when educational sales are included, 
the national expenditure on books 
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represents less than 0.5 percent of 
total consumer outlay. American 
elementary and high schools devote 
less than 1.5 percent of their budget 
to books and related educational 
materials. United States per capita 
book consumption makes a poor 
showing when compared to that of 
Western European nations. 


RECENT BOOK INDUSTRY HISTORY 


These figures would be even more 
discouraging were it not for the 
substantial improvement in the pic- 
ture during the last three decades. 
There is evidence that the upgrad- 
ing of education, despite many fail- 
ures, has resulted in creating more 
readers and book buyers, especially 
among the young. Higher education 
in particular, now regarded in many 
quarters as a universal birthright, 
has contributed a major share to 
molding a new generation of reading 
Americans. Substantial commitments 
by federal and local governments to 


-the improvement of libraries have 


raised the level of institutional book 
consumption impressively. Industry 
sales records clearly reflect these 
gains. According to the United States 
Census of Manufacturers, book pub- 
lishers’ sales amounted to $455.8 
million in 1947, rose to more than $1 
billion in 1958, to $2.1 billion in 
1967, and topped $3 billion in 1972. 
In other words, the increase between 
1947 and 1972 was 667 percent. 
It.would be comforting to be able 
to report that during this period, 
book distribution methods made - 
gains in proportion to the increased 


-sales volume. Unfortunately this has 


not been the case. Some significant 
and valuable developments have in- 
deed occurred, such as the opening 
of magazine channels for the distribu- 
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tion of inexpensive mass market 
paperbacks and the development 
of quality paperback lines which, 
though sold largely through tradi- 
tional channels, have made a great 
many titles available at lower prices 
and helped to enlarge the market 
and readership for books. The crea- 
tion of special interest book clubs 
for both general and professional 
audiences has been another im- 
portant step, as has been the found- 
ing of large mail-order publishing 
imprints by magazine publishers, 
such as Time-Life, Newsweek and 
American Heritage, to market hand- 
some, illustrated volumes directly to 
the consumer. 

However, in the case of the mass 
market paperback distribution sys- 
tem, the promise of a superlative 
concept still remains largely unful- 
filled, even after 30 years, because 
of the industry’s failure to organize 
the necessary procedural details. 
As for traditional retail outlets, 
their number has been multiplying 
impressively of late, particularly with 
the arrival and rapid expansion of 
several bookstore chains. Yet, in 
general, the retail network appears 
incapable of supplying many wanted 
and needed books, or even a signif- 
icant proportion of books published, 
with reasonable promptness and ef- 
ficiency. Although a great deal of 
discussion about the need to im- 
prove distribution has taken place 
within the industry through the 
years, and although a few individuals 
have worked faithfully to resolve 
the gigantic impasse, the industry 
as a whole has thus far failed to 
take the actions necessary to make 
distribution even modestly efficient. 


THE PROBLEM OF OVER- 
PRODUCTION 


Chaotic conditions resulting from 
-inadequate distribution methods 
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have been aggravated immeasurably 
by the industry’s increasing produc- 
tion of new titles, which has ex- 
ploded since 1950. According to 
records maintained by Publishers 
Weekly, which are admittedly in- 
complete and therefore underrepre- 
sentative, the number of new titles 
and new editions produced annually 
increased only 10 percent between 
1930 and 1950—from 10,027 to 
11,022. Between 1950 and 1963, 
however, it jumped 134 percent— 
from 11,022 to 25,784. By 1974 it 
had increased by an additional 58 
percent to 40,846, thus showing a 
total growth for the 14-year period 
of 271 percent. This massive pro- 
liferation has also contributed to a 
parallel growth’ in the number of 
books in print. In 1954; Books in 
Print, published by the R. R. 
Bowker Company, listed 220,000 
titles; by 1963 the number had risen 
to 346,500, and for 1975 the listings 
total 435,000. ` 

Undoubtedly some of the increase 
in new titles is justified by the 
knowledge explosion, by the matur- 
ing taste of American book con- 
sumers, and by their increasing af- 
fluence which has enabled Ameri- 
cans to indulge in a greater variety 
and diversity of interests. But it is 
sobering to learn that O. H. Cheney’s 
classic report, Economic Survey of 
the Book Industry 1930-1931, 
points out that even in 1930-1931 
too many titles were published, 
needlessly crowding distribution 
channels and jeopardizing the life 
spans ‘and. successes of worthy 
titles that would have enjoyed 
reasonable acceptance but for the 
surfeit in production.? Despite such 
warnings more than 40 years ago, 
and despite the already congested 
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conditions of the marketplace, edu- 
cational and trade publishers were 
encouraged to overexpand their 
lists during the 1950s and 1960s by 
the growing number of consumers 
and by the heavy infusion of govern- 
ment funds into institutional markets. 
In the process, some small pub- 
lishers sought to achieve rapid 
growth by indiscriminately adding 
titles to their lists. Subject areas 
that demonstrated popular interest 
were swarmed over by large and 
small producers alike, many of whom 
duplicated each other’s efforts. Suc- 
cesses were often eagerly imitated 
—with unsuccessful results. Fads 
were avidly pursued, though cultish 
titles commonly reached the market 
only after the fever had already 
subsided. The best-seller psy- 
chology so gripped some publishers 
that they threw large numbers of 
hopefuls on the market in the vain 
expectation that lightning might 
strike at least some. All these were 
admittedly ancient practices which 
even Cheney had already deplored 
—but now, with new affluence 
stimulating the industry, they were 
pursued with unprecedented vigor 
and resulted in hitherto unimagined 
surfeit. 
The recession in the educational 
marketplace which began in the late 
1960s and has lasted into the 
present period has restrained exces- 
sive production by school and col- 
lege textbook publishers. However, 
among the publishing segments ad- 
dressing themselves to the consumer 
—trade, mass market and, to an 
extent, professional—overproduc- 
tion has continued to flourish. Par- 
adoxically, this group of publishers 
is also most dependent on the re- 
tail network which, of all distribu- 
tion channels, is in the greatest 
disrepair. While problems of all 
sorts afflict educational, scholarly 
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and reference publishers, book 
clubs, and other segments of the 
book world, it is the consumer- 
oriented sector that is suffering the 
most serious damage, principally 
because of the distribution impasse. 
This area therefore deserves closer 
inspection. 


DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS IN THE 
TRADITIONAL RETAIL 
MARKET 


Perhaps 40 percent of the new 
titles and editions published an- 
nually in the United States, or some . 
17,000 releases, are launched with 
the intent of selling at least some 
copies through bookstores. In ad- 
dition, at least 40 percent of the 
books in print, or another 174,000 
titles, were originally published 
with bookstores as a contemplated 
target. This means that theoretically 
a bookseller will be expected to 
have on hand 191,000 titles during 
the course of a year. The catch 
is that even a good bookstore is 
able to display effectively only 
5,000 tc 10,000 titles, and most 
retail operations hardly reach one- 
tenth that level. With relatively few 
exceptions, therefore, booksellers 
can fulfill only a small fraction of the 
expectations which publishers, au- 
thors and readers place on them. 
(The above title counts involve only 
domestically published materials 
and make no provision for imports, ` 


for remainders— overstock sold at 


reduced prices—-or for materials 
published outside normal channels.) 

It is obvious that the bookseller 
faces a staggering problem of choice 
in selecting his inventory. If he has 
true insight into his customers’ 
tastes, he will recognize that most 
consistent book buyers—those genu- 
inely addicted to reading and pur- 
chasing books—nurture special in- 
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terests which can range from the 
scholarly and professional to the 
pursuit of a hobby or the ravenous 
appetite for mystery fiction. If the 
dealer wants to be genuinely suc- 
. cessful in building and maintaining 
a devoted clientele, he will have 
to make available not merely the 20 


or 30 national best sellers, but a 


broad range of titles in many serious, 
semi-serious, or even frivolous sub- 
ject areas. Furthermore, he will have 
to select in each area the titles 
most appealing to his clients. 
Novelty plays a role here, but it 
is often not the answer. Old stand- 
bys and classics are often at least as 
appealing and satisfying as new 
titles. Certain reference works, cook- 
books, hobby books, Bibles, works of 
poetry, literature and art, master- 
works of thought, and many, many 
standard paperbacks sell more con- 
sistently and provide a better eco- 
nomic and cultural base of opera- 
tions than do most new titles. Even 
so, to chose the most appropriate 
“backlist’” from 174,000 available 
titles is no easy task for any dealer. 
Selecting the best-suited forth- 
coming titles for representation’ in 
the store or in-depth stocking is 
even more challenging. Even the 
best bookseller is faced with limita- 
tions, not only of space, but also of 
resources. To stock sizable quanti- 
. ties of a large number of titles is 
often simply beyond his means. 
When the publisher's sales repre- 
sentative visits the dealer and as- 
sures him that every title on the 
publisher’s list will become a best 
seller and deserves buying in quan- 
tity, the dealer is understandably 
skeptical and selective. But the 
guidelines available to him to make 
a sound decision—descriptions in 
the: publishers catalog, the sales- 
man’s recommendation and the pub- 
lisher’s advertising plans—are often 
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quite inadequate. Conscientious 
booksellers frequently obtain read- 
ing copies of at least the most 
touted titles, but to read every 
potential best seller, as predicted 
by publishers, would be impossible. 
Therefore, many buying decisions 
rely on publishers’ advance promo- 
tion—and frequently they result 
in staggering disappointments. 

Publishers try to persuade retailers 
that their privilege of returning un- 
sold books for credit is sufficient 
protection against such disappoint- 
ments. The sophisticated retailer 
knows, of course, that this is not so. 
Every foot of precious space, every 
scarce dollar needlessly tied up in 
inventory, represents a loss. Unsold 
books require as much housing, in- 
ventory control and servicing as 
those sold; this is in addition to 
the cost of return shipping, where 
even the postage is absorbed by the 
bookseller. 

On the other hand, for a retailer 
to be cavalier about not stocking up 
on a potential best seller entails 
tisk. Delivery from publishers, par- 
ticularly to dealers far removed from 
the source, can take weeks. The 
bookseller -who is out of stock of 
an important book chances loss, not 
only of sales, but also of reputation 
and customers. Consequently, a per- 
suasive salesman can often convince 
the retailer that he should stock up 
on a book which subsequently turns 
out to be a disappointment, thus 
robbing the dealer of valuable 
space and money that could have 
been invested more advantageously 
in other merchandise. 


SPECIALIZED TITLES SUFFER 


What often suffers when the book- 
seller invests excessively in “big” 
new books is the smaller but 
frequently more. productive pur- 
chase of more specialized titles. 
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This can be a serious matter, be- 
cause failure to stock specialized 
titles adequately narrows the range 
of the store’s selection, so that 
genuinely addicted buyers who visit 
the dealer regularly to seek out 
such material become disappointed 
and eventually drift away. The 
situation becomes even more serious 
when the bookseller is forced to cur- 
tail the space and resources given 
to his “backlist’ section, those 
secure and reliable sellers which 
year after year can pay a sizable 
portion of the rent and other ex- 
. penses. 

Any steady patron or browser in 
bookstores knows that what is de- 
scribed above has happened to 
many formerly good booksellers. He 
or she also knows that the large 
majority of retail book outlets do 
not now offer, nor have they ever 
offered, the wide range of spe- 
cialized books that would: make 
them satisfactory to a large segment 
of the book ‘buying public. On the 
contrary, most book retailers, in- 
cluding the branch stores of some 
of the chains that have recently 
begun to dominate the field, make 
available only a rather narrow selec- 
tion of best sellers and broadly 
popular titles. Since these outlets 
are rapidly proliferating and are 
invading many communities which 
formerly had no bookstores, their 
existence is not without value. Such 
stores are unquestionably creating 
new book buyers and are increasing 
the sale of best sellers and “big” 
books, with favorable consequences 
for their authors and publishers. 
However, by their narrow selectivity 
they are doing little for most good 
titles published or for most of the 
people who truly love to buy and 
read books. One could compare 
these retailers to the fast-food shops: 
very satisfactory if one likes ham- 
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burgers, disappointing if one does 
not, and in any case quite inadequate 
if one wants something besides 
hamburgers for a steady diet. 
There are: bright spots in the 
picture, nevertheless. Not only are 
some outstanding old book dealers 
still left in the country, including 
some superb college stores, but of 
late a number of aggressive and 
courageous new dealers have 
opened their doors and given the 
public what it really wants. Among 
the best stores of this kind are some 
specializing in paperbacks and 
others which began as paperback 
operations but have since expanded 
to become full bookstores. Also, 
because of its increased economic 
potential,.book retailing is beginning 
to attract the sort of capital that 
eluded it in leaner years. The new 
breed of owner—unlike the pro- 
verbial, undercapitalized-ma and pa 
of ‘yesteryear— not only can afford 
to lease space in a favorable location, 
such as a shopping center or mall, 
but also is able to invest in an 
attractive store, ample browsing 
space, superior personnel and a 
widely representative inventory. 


‘The results for many entrepreneurs 


have been dramatic and rewarding, 
demonstrating that the industry's 
problem has not been a lack of 
customers, but merely a failure to 
reach those customers with ade- 
quate, professionally managed fa- 
cilities. 


SPECIAL ORDERS ARE VITAL 


Even the best bookseller’s in- 
ventory is limited, however. Al- 
though he may be able to represent 
some outstanding titles in most fields _ 
of interest, he will not be able to 
stock all worthy books in all fields. 
To satisfy his customers, the obvious 
solution for the dealer is special 
orders: obtaining any book pub- 
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lished on special request with rea- 
sonable promptness and efficiency. 
It is in this capacity, even more 
than in carrying adequate inven- 
tories, that most booksellers fail 
tragically—and not entirely through 
their own fault. True, there are some 
who refuse to handle special orders 
at all (and given the chaos such 
orders create, perhaps we should 
not blame them). But even retailers 
who sincerely wish to serve their 
customers find that obtaining a book 
on special request entails keeping 
their patrons waiting for weeks, 
‘sometimes months; and they may 
have to report in the end that the 
requested book is out of print or out 
of stock with the publisher. 

The difficulty here is. that the 
industry does not maintain an ade- 
quate fulfillment network: an orderly 
service and delivery system that 
would enable consumers to obtain 
books, or information regarding them, 
reliably and with reasonable prompt- 
‘ness. Not even an adequate whole- 
saling community exists, such as 
other industries have cultivated, to 
act as middleman in the fulfillment 
of this vital, multimillion dollar 
business. ‘True, there are whole- 


salers, who supply bookstores with 


titles most frequently in demand, 
particularly with bestsellers, which 
is an important consideration for 
smaller stores or those far removed 
from publishers’ warehouses. There 
are also jobbers who serve libraries, 
some of whom have begun to show 
an interest in serving bookstores as 
well, and whose wider-ranging in- 
ventories are better suited to supply- 
ing special orders than are those of 
typical wholesalers. It is very doubt- 
ful, however, that any jobber or 
wholesaler could possibly inventory 
and service adequately the nearly 
one-half million titles in print. 

Yet something needs desperately 
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to be done. Consider the present 
chaos: thousands of separate: orders 
are prepared, at substantial clerical 
costs, by dealers; they travel to hun- 
dreds of publishers; they require ver- 
ification, then billing, or at least re- 
cording if accompanied by payment. 
Books must be picked separately 
from stock, packed and shipped. 
Should a book be unavailable, a 
suitable report must be furnished to 
the ordering retailer. Back at the re- 
tailer, the books require separate 
unpacking, a second verification 
(wrong or damaged books are often 
received), and separate payment or 
at least recording. In the end, the 
cost of handling a special order, 
including the retailer's and the pub- 
lisher’s investment of time and. ef 
fort, often exceeds the value of the 
book itself. 


INDUSTRY-WIDE FULFILLMENT 


The answer to these problems is a 
cooperative, industry-wide ful- 
fillment system. Such a system 
might involve a dozen regional ser- 
vice centers that would consolidate 
dealers’ orders, verify and batch 
them by computer; and pass them 


.on to publishers who, instead of 


having to deal separately with 
every ordering store, would need 
to process no more than a dozen 
shipments daily to the. regional 
centers. There the shipments would 
be redistributed to dealers, again 
consolidating as many individual 
transactions as possible. One central 
computer could easily handle the 
entire national load (airlines process 
far more numerous and intricate 
transactions on central computers), 
and the service centers could pro- 
cess most stock orders from dealers 
as well, thereby increasing econo- 
mies and efficiencies even more. 

Is this a utopian dream? Far, 
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from it. The necessary technology 
is certainly available. An interna- 
tional book numbering system has 
. been assigning unique numbers to 
every title for some time and is in 
the process of developing number 
designations for every retailer and 
library. Through such a numbering 
system, it becomes quite simple to 
make every order machine readable 
and processable. Yet even decades 

ago, before computers and the recent 
title explosion, it would have been 
possible to consolidate and simplify 
the industry’s fulfillment chore. 
What was lacking then, and is lack- 
ing now, is willingness on the part of 
publishers and retailers to commit 
themselves to the necessary co- 
operation. The problem, in other 
words, is psychological rather than 
mechanical. 

That even limited cooperation can 
be enormously productive and can 
lead eventually to industry-wide 
solutions is currently being demon- 
strated by libraries. Pressed by 
increasing workloads and demands 
by their patrons, and by tising 
costs of services. and materials, 
libraries have developed regional 
networks, joint review and purchas- 
ing procedures, ‘consolidated pro- 
cessing facilities and other coopera- 
tive ventures. National services, such 
as that of the Library of Congress 


and the Okio College Library Center, | 


are now supplying standard biblio- 


graphical data to libraries which. 


previously had attempted to main- 
tain independent cataloguing sys- 
tems. A recent survey of 59 academic 
and research libraries has revealed 
that their purchase of Library 
of Congress catalogue data has 
achieved, even after local modifica- 
tion, savings of nearly $13 million 
or more than $7 per title catalogued. 
The Ohio College Library Center 
has announced that during the next 
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two years it plans to develop a 
joint purchasing facility for its sub- 
scribers, which now include 300 
academic and public libraries linked 
to the Center by 500 terminals. 
Initiatives by retailers and pub- 
lishers certainly pale by comparison. 
Some years ago the National Associa- 
tion of College Stores established 
NACSCORP, a paperback distribu- 
tion facility serving its members. 
The American Booksellers Associa- 
tion has for some time sponsored - 
the Single Copy Order Plan under 
which a dealer can obtain a better 
discount on a special order by pre- 
payment. Small groups of publishers 
have occasionally shared shipping 
facilities. Although of some help 
economically, these efforts have so 
far achieved little to change the 
ponderous, basically unworkable de- 
livery pattern operative in the field. 


DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS IN THE 
MASS MARKET 


Matters are equally disappointing 
in the mass market, a situation 
which is puzzling in view of the 
more recent origin of its distribution 
system and the fact that it is, 
theoretically at least, far more under 
publishers’ control. 

One of the most significant de- 
velopments in the industry, shortly 
after World War II, was the introduc- 
tion of paperbacks into the magazine 
distribution network. Almost over- 
night the number of potential pur- 
chasers for a book was increased 
10-fold to 20-fold. Even today, when 
conditions in the mass market have 
deteriorated greatly from those first 
haleyon days, a title. which might 
sell only 3,000 to 5,000 copies in 
hardcovers might easily roll up a sale 
of 100,000 in a mass market edition. 

Mass market paperbacks sell also 
to traditional outlets; in fact, their 
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major growth markets today are the 
bookstore chains and schools and 
colleges. But what has enabled the 
mass paperback to reach its larger 
audience are the 90,000 or more 
‘magazine outlets: newsstands, drug 
stores, supermarkets and variety 
chains. While publishers sell to 
some of these outlets, and to many 
of the traditional stores directly, 
more than half of all mass market 
paperback sales are. consummated 
through the facilities of more than 
500 local magazine wholesalers 
throughout the United States. 

Most of the distribution difficul- 
ties afflicting mass paperbacks stem 
from a failure of publishers’ and 
wholesalers to develop a genuinely 
efficient or even rational system for 
distributing books to magazine out- 
lets. To begin with, wholesalers 
did ‘not originally accept paper- 
back books on their own initiative. 
The pioneer publishers in the field 
made arrangements with national 
magazine distributors to have the 
books force-fed to wholesalers along 
with magazine titles which were 
indispensable to their business. In 
the beginning all went well because 
few titles were published and books 
were a novelty. However, as the 
number of titles grew and channels 
became increasingly clogged, trouble 
‘began. Trouble is still with us. 

There is a great range of expertise, 
or lack of it, among local whole- 
salers who distribute books. Some 
have first-rate book people on their 
staffs, maintain excellent invento- 
ries, and are well organized to re- 
ceive and process new titles and to 
serve the full range of outlets in 
their communities. Others have no 
staff members who can tell one 
book from another. The result is that 
in communities where an effective 
wholesaler operates, a good many 
books can be sold, outlets are 
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served intelligently, fast-selling 
books are replenished, and dead- 
wood is promptly removed from dis- 
play. In other areas, books are placed . 
on racks without rhyme or reason, 
and good titles languish unopened 
in warehouses while mediocre ones 
receive exposure. Should a title 
sell out, no attempt is made to 
restock it. - 

The forced-feeding system— 
which may finally be coming to an 
end since Bantam Books, the in- 
dustry’s leader, has decided to 
abandon it—has contributed its 
share to this misery, for it has 
served as an additional stimulus to | 
overproduction. Suffice it to say that 
more than 4,000 new mass paper- 
back titles were published in 1974. 
The average number of titles re- 
leased monthly was nearly 400, 
more than four times what the aver- 
age outlet, with some 90 display 
pockets available for new titles and 
backlist, could possibly absorb. Even 
in well-serviced wholesale territo- 
ries, therefore, it became necessary 
to change displays several times a 
month, so that the average interval 
during which a title could be ex- 
posed was less than two weeks. 

There were still best sellers; of 
course. Despite the basic inadequacy 
of the system, some titles manage 
to sell several million copies. While 
these are rare exceptions, the chaotic 
conditions in the market have forced 
the industry to become dependent 
on best sellers to an alarming degree. 
Publishers have discovered that they 
can effectively supplement even a, 
poor wholesaler’s efforts by sending 
men into the field who will see that 
at least the biggest books, par- - 
ticularly best sellers, are properly 
handled. This has, no doubt, a 
beneficial effect on the big books, 
their authors and publishers; but, as 
in traditional markets, these benefits 
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are achieved at the expense of 
thousands of other titles, at least 
some of which are genuinely merito- 
rious and quite salable. 

As a consequence of these condi- 
tions, nearly half of all books shipped 
to wholesalers remain unsold and 
are destroyed—what Oscar Dystel, 
president of Bantam Books, has aptly 
characterized as the “sinful waste” 
of the mass market paperback in- 
dustry. Since some titles sell well 
and some wholesalers are effective, 
the implications of high returns are 
that the sale of many titles in many 
agencies is practically nil. Yet little 
has been done, beyond some lively 
discussions over the years, to solve 
these staggering problems through 
cooperative effort. One would think 
that wholesalers who lack book buy- 
ing expertise would join forces to 
marshall such skills, and that they 
would develop effective profiles of 
their outlets in order to achieve well- 
focused distribution allotments for 
them. One would think that pub- 
lishers, instead of narrowly pursuing 
their separate interests or even only 
the accelerated sale of a mere hand- 
ful of titles, would attempt to help 
wholesalers become more effective 
booksellers, since no other course 
appears to hold much hope for a 
more efficient and profitable future. 


THE LACK OF INDUSTRY 
COOPERATION 


One may well ask why neither 
traditional publishers and booksell- 
ers nor their mass market counter- 
parts have to date mustered the 
statesmanship and resolve to over- 
come common difficulties which are 
so grievously damaging not only to 
them, but also to their authors 


_and customers—indeed, to Ameri- 


can culture as a whole. 
One answer lies in the autocratic 
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nature of many book industry per- 
sonalities. The old-line publishing 
and retailing entrepreneur, who still 
shapes much ofthe industry's policy, 
often finds it incompatible to engage 
in genuine cooperation—the kind of 
community effort that requires sur- 
render of some sovereignty. He 
probably entered the industry at a 
time when it offered only modest 
financial rewards and. when psychic 
compensations were almost its sole 
attraction. To be the supreme arbiter 
of his own world, to be able to 
make his decisions unfettered and 


unchallenged, has become for him a 


deeply ingrained habit. He may find 
it extremely difficult to shed at- 
titudes that blind him not only to 
the industry’s desperate needs, but 
also to his own best interests. 

A second, related answer lies in 
the great difficulty many book people 
experience in living up to the dual 
demands of their calling. A publisher 
must be as committed to the editorial 
excellence of his product as to the 
efficiency of his business. To slight 
or betray either means ultimately the 
betrayal of both, for a publisher who 
consistently publishes shoddy titles 
will fail just as surely as a publisher 
who cannot manage his markets, 
people and money. Far too many 
book people place too exclusive an 
emphasis on either the cultural or the 
profit side of their enterprise. Many 
trade publishers express pride in the 
fact that they cannot be bothered 
with such mundane matters as sales 
and profits, considering it to be a sign 
of cultural and moral superiority to 
be exclusively preoccupied with 
manuscripts and authors. Yet can a 
publisher be said to fulfill his obliga- 
tion to authors and readers if he is 
ineffectual in disseminating the 
books he accepts for publication? 
Can an industry that consistently 
fails to put its distribution house 
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in order be said to be meeting its 
commitment to the culture? 

By the same token, can a pub- 
lisher who becomes so absorbed 
‘with gaining immediate profits that 
he is willing to overcrowd distribu- 
tion channels, or one.who is not 
ready to make the necessary finan- 
cial contribution toward a common 
effort to rectify the distribution di- 
saster, be said to be serving his own 
economic health and future well- 
being? If present conditions are al- 
lowed to continue, how long will it 
be before financial calamity befalls 
the most vulnerable, smallest and 
most innocent houses, and later the 
major offenders or the giants of the 
industry, whether guilty or innocent? 


A HOPEFUL FUTURE 


. There are.some signs of hope for 
. the industry. Some publishers are 
cutting back swollen lists and prom- 
ise to be more selective in accepting 
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manuscripts for publication. The 
number of new, well-stocked, well- | 
managed retail outlets continues to 
rise. With the help of a foundation 
grant, a serious investigation is cur- 
rently exploring the possible con- 
solidation of fulfillment activities of 
university presses. A small but sig- 
nificant group of publishers is mov- 
ing toward increasing cooperation of . 
their shipping operations, with larger 


objectives very much in mind. 


Even more importantly, the 
younger generation of managers in 
the industry is highly receptive to 
the possibility of genuine coopera- 
tion. Aware of the cultural and 
financial drain the present chaos 
represents, these new leaders .are 
ready to seek effective common 
solutions to shared problems. As 
their seniority and influence grows, 
the possibility that a new era in 
general book distribution may be 
dawning becomes increasingly real. 
It could not happen too soon. 
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Independent Publishing: Today and Yesterday 
By BILL HENDERSON 


ABSTRACT: The independent press movement is flourishing 
in America. Most of these independent presses have organized 
into the Committee of Small Magazine Editors and Publishers 
(COSMEP). The large commerical publishers continue to re- ` 
fuse financial support to independent presses, although these 
same commercial publishers often reap financial dividends 
from the creativity and experimentation fostered by the small 
presses. Despite nonsupport from the commercial establish- 
ment, the independent movement in this country has always 
prospered. Authors in this tradition include Thomas Paine, 
Parson Weems, Washington Irving, John Bartlett, Walt Whit- 
man, Mary Baker Eddy, General Henry Robert; Samuel 
Clemens (Mark Twain), Stephen: Crane, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Upton Sinclair, Carl Sandburg, Ezra Pound and 
Anais Nin. The small press movement continues today with 

_ several advantages not enjoyed in the past: associations 
like COSMEP, new distributors, open-minded review media 
and large bookstore chains that simplify distribution problems 
once thought to be insoluble for the independent publisher. 


Bill Henderson is Senior Editor at Coward, McCann and Geoghegan Publishing 
Company, New York City, and is Founder of the Pushcart Book Press, where he 
published The Publish-It-Yourself Handbook: Literary Tradition and How To. 
- He is a member of International PEN and the Committee of Small Magazine 
Editors and Publishers. He is author of The Galapagos Kid, which he published 
himself under the pen name of Luke Walton. His work has appeared in the New 
York Times Bock Review, Publishers Weekly, Chicago Review, Carolina Quarterly 
and Ontario Review. He was a lecturer in the Harvard-Radcliffe Publishing Pro- ` 
cedures Course in 1974. 
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HE independent or small press 

movement, so visible and vocal 
during the upheavals of the 1960s, 
is still alive and thriving in the 1970s. 
Approximately 2,000 small publish- 
ers now exist in the United States, 
_and their number is’ mushrooming. 
They specialize in an amazing variety 
of publishing programs, including 
books and pamphlets on the occult, 
mysticism, Judaism, poetry, cyberna- 
tion, socialism, homosexuality, 
music, photography, feminism, black 
literature, science fiction, broadcast- 
ing, small-press reviewing, politics, 
films and many other subjects. Their 
numbers include presses of national 


repute, from City Lights, Swallow, 


Dustbooks and David Godine to 
more esoteric organizations such as 
Unmuzzled Ox, Toothpaste Press 
and Hot Apples. 

An independent press is a small 
press, lacking substantial capital, 
that specializes in the publication of 
materials which commercial pub- 
_ lishers reject. Independent presses 
are alternatives to commercial pub- 
lishers. As Len Fulton has said, the 
alternative press explosion of the 
1960s was “the last desperate asser- 
tion of the individual against the 
giant machine— social, military, aca- 
demic, cultural, spiritual.’”! 

Self-publishing is similar to inde- 
pendent or small press publication. 
Essentially, self publication means 
an author writes, edits, sometimes 


prints but more often hires a printer,. 


procures reviews and, finally, dis- 
tributes his own work. As is the case 
with the small press, material that is 
self-published has often been re- 
jected by commercial publishers. 
Again, like the small press, self- 
publication provides a means for an 
author who is convinced of the merit 
` 1. Len Fulton, in Whole Cosmep Catalog, 


ed. Dick Higgins (Paradise, Calif.: Dustbooks, 
1974), unpaged. 
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and salability of his work to reach 
the public. The difference between 
self-publishing and small press pub- 
lishing is that when a work is self- 
published, the author invests his own 
capital and assumes the complete 
risk of success or failure that is 
usually distributed among a handful’ 
of persons in the case of a small or 
independent press. 

Self-publishing should not be con- 
fused with vanity press publication. 
The vanity press is deservedly held 
in disrepute by both commercial and 
independent presses, forit publishes 
anything for which an author will 
pay, and usually at a loss to the 
author. The vanity publisher be- 
guiles the author with promises of 
advertisements and advance copies 
to reviewers. These promises are 
kept, but only within the letter and 
not the spirit of the contract. Reviews 
are rarely obtained, advertisements 
are crammed together in small 
blocks on the back pages of news- 
papers. The author, who has paid for 


- publication, receives a small number 


of copies for himself; the vanity 
publisher owns the rest. After publi- 
cation, vanity press books usually 
remain in the publisher's warehouse 
until they are pulped. With a vanity 
press publication, the author spends 
his money with little hope of return. 
In self-publishing, the author is able 
to promote and peddle honestly his 
own work, and if he is unsuccessful, 
he at least owns the work he has 
published and for which he has paid. 

Like the small press and the self- 
publisher, the little magazine is a 
shoestring operation devoted to 
bringing out work that commercial 
publishers regard as unfeasible. The 
forte of the little magazine is poetry. 


Commercial publishers usually 


avoid new poetry because of its very 
limited market potential. Without the 
little magazine, the works of the 
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greatest poets of the twentieth cen- 
tury might never have surfaced. 
Little magazines are often put out by 
smal] or independent presses, or else 
are self-published. 

The function and importance of 
the independent press; the self- 
publisher and the little magazine are 
a willingness to publish new authors 
whose works commercial publishers 
refuse to bring out for a variety of 
reasons: their controversial subject 
matter, their unorthodox handling of 
material or, most often, their per- 
ceived lack of salability. The Kenyon 
Review was a small press production 
where writers like Thomas Pynchon, 
Flannery O’Connor and Joyce Carol 
. Oates got their start. Admittedly, 
not all small presses bring out au- 
thors of such high caliber. As Sibley 
' Morrill states in his Self-Publishing 
Writer quarterly, “certainly many 
self-published or self-subsidized 
books are lousy, but the same thing is 
true about many of the commercially 
. published books.’* Regardless of 
whether the books brought out are 
good or bad, independent publishing 
_ provides an alternative to the com- 
mercial publisher. : 

The tragedy of the small press, 
the self-publisher and the little mag- 
azine is that they take the risks while 
commercial publishers keep the 
profits. For example, the Kenyon 
Review went bankrupt, while later 
pieces by Pynchon; O’Connor and 
Oates won the attention of commer- 
cial publishers who successfully and 
profitably brought out their more 
substantial works. The existence of 
the small press, the self-publisher 
and the little magazine is precarious. 


THE TRADITION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Independent presses and pub- 
~ lishers perform an important func- 


2. Sibley Morrill, in Whole Cosmep Catalog 


' (Paradise, Calif.: Dustbooks, 1974), unpaged. 
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tion in the intellectual world. With- 
out the small press and the self- 
publisher, many important works 
would have never reached the pub- 
lic. Sometimes the independent 
press and publisher have been inor- 
dinately successful.. The following 
examples illustrate both the function 
and potential of independence in 
publishing. 


Eighteenth century 


America has been home to many 
individualist writers and publishers 
since the eighteenth century. 
Thomas Paine is a prime example. 
As a result of his first self-publishing 
effort in England, The Case of the 
Officers of Excise (1772), he was 
fired from his exciseman job. The 
firing was unfortunate for the future 
of England’s American empire. 
Paine left England and sailed to the 
colonies, looking for work. When 
Paine’s next self-published tract, 
Common Sense, came off the press 
on January 10, 1776, not many 
people were thinking of indepen- 
dence from England. Six months 
later, largely because of this pam- 
phlet, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was signed. 

Paine originally thought of having 


_ his opinions published as a series of 


letters to the editors of colonial 
newspapers, but most editors would 
not print the letters. At the advice 
of physician Benjamin Rush, Paine 
decided to publish his views in 
pamphlet form. Hé contracted with a 
printer, Robert Bell, for a first edition 
of 1,000 copies of 47 pages to be 
priced at'two shillings each. Paine 
promised to make up any losses that 
Bell incurred in the printing. Bell 
would receive half the profits, with 
the other half reserved for the pur- 
chase of mittens for the Continental 
Army. 

The first printing of Common 
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Sense sold out in two weeks. Paine 
said that Bell had made £60 profit 
and demanded half of that for mit- 
tens. Bell insisted that he had made 
no profit and proceeded to print a 
second unauthorized edition. When 
Paine objected, Bell told him it was 
none of his business. 

Paine enlarged the pamphlet with 
an appendix and an “Address to the 
Quakers.” He paid two other printers 
` to do 6,000 copies of this edition 
and then sold the edition to a book- 
seller, W. T. Bradford, for eight and 
a half pennies per booklet, pledging 
the firm to sell them at no more 
than one shilling so that all readers 
could afford a copy. The printer Bell 
and the bookseller Bradford began a 
battle of advertisements, each claim- 
ing to have the authentic version. 

Paine never made a shilling on 
Common Sense. By 1779, he was 
still in the hole by £39 11 s. for the 
printing of the enlarged edition,.al- 
though 150,000 copies had been sold 
in America and others were sold in 
England, Ireland, France and South 
America. Total sales eventually 
amounted to more than 500,000 
copies. | 

Paine published his own work 
when newspaper editors refused to 
print Common Sense in a series of 
letters. By his act of independence, 
he stimulated the American Revolu- 
tion. Although his work was a com- 
mercial success, he never reaped a 
profit—not even for the Continental. 
Army. Instead, the printers—the 
eighteenth century equivalent of the 

publisher— made the money. 


Nineteenth century 


On October 26, 1809, the New 
York Evening Post printed a notice 
which read: “DISTRESSING— Left 
his lodgings some time since and has 
not since been heard of, a small 
elderly gentleman, dressed in an old 
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black coat and cocked hat, by the 
name of KNICKERBOCKER. A notice 
in the Post of November 6 reported 
that such a man had been seen a 
little above Kingsbridge by pas- 
sengers of the Albany stage. In the 
November. 16 Post Seth Handaside, 
landlord of the Columbian Hotel, 
announced “a very curious kind of 
written book has been found in his 
room, in his own handwriting. Now 
I wish you to notice him, if he is 
alive, that if he does not return and 
pay off his bill for boarding and 
lodging, I shall have to dispose of the 
book to satisfy me for the same.” 
Using a hoax as an advertising de- 
vice, Washington Irving, with the 
help of friends; publicized A History 
of New York by Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, Irving’s pen name. The book 
was printed in Philadelphia in order 
to preserve the mystery in New York. 
The hoax was so successful that a 
New York official offered to post 
a reward for. information about 
Knickerbocker’s whereabouts. After 
the advance publicity, the two-vol- 
ume work, priced at $3, appeared 
in New York bookshops. Irving was 
acclaimed “America’s first man of let- 
ters” and the History was said to be 
“the first great book of comic litera- | 
ture written by an American.” 
Another example of a successful 
nineteenth century self-publisher 


‘was John Bartlett. After attending 


public school, he went to work in the 
University Book Store at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Later he bought the 
store, and it became a meeting place 
for Harvard professors and students 
who admired Bartlett’s knowledge of 
quotes, authors and sources. Bartlett 
compiled a commonplace book of 


quotations, which evolved into the 


first Familiar Quotations. He pub- 
lished it regularly until his death in 
1905. 

Bartlett was able to self-publish 
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successfully because he had a ready- 
made audience in the Cambridge in- 
tellectual community. They were 
familiar with and. ready to use his 
product even before he produced it. 
The social network maintained by 
the intellectual community was 
probably all that was needed in the 
way of advertisement. He was able 
to distribute his work through his 
own book store. After his death, 
commercial publishers successfully 
and profitably brought out his 
Familiar Quotations, 

Walt Whitman also self-published 
his work. Additionally, he printed 
promoted and distributed it. In 1855 
he personally set the type for Leaves 
of Grass on the press of Andrew and 
James Rome in Brooklyn—95 pages, 
12 poems, somewhat under 1,000 
books. He got his review copies out 
and attracted some notice, but he 
wrote the best reviews himself. 
Whitman’s reviews of his own work 
appeared in the Brooklyn Times, 


the American Phrenological Jour-. 


nal, and the United States and 
Democratic Review. In one of these 
reviews, Whitman described him- 
self as “of pure American breed, 
large and lusty, a naive, masculine, 
affectionate, contemplative, sensual, 
imperious person.” 

The copy he sent to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, brought a less prejudiced 


letter. Whitman recognized the 


value of the letter and without 
Emerson’s permission, splashed in 
gold on the back of his next edition, 
“T greet you at the beginning of a 
great career— Emerson.” This 1856 
edition included Emerson’s letter in 
full in an appendix devoted to re- 
views of the first edition, which Whit- 
man bragged to Emerson had sold 
out, 

This sales figure was not quite 
true. The 1855 edition had been 
placed in a bookstore, but when 


the bookseller bothered to read 
the poems, he judged them morally 
objectionable and ordered Whitman 
to get them off his shelves. Whitman 
took his books to a shop that special- 
ized in volumes on phrenology, the 
watercure and vegetarianism. This 
shop, Fowlers and Wells, found 
little market for the poems. Whit- 
man gave away many copies and sold 
the rest for pennies apiece to a 
dealer in publishers’ overstock. The 
next edition, 21 poems longer, fared 
no better. Reviewers were outraged 
by Whitman’s sexual references. 
Fowlers and Wells were so fright- 
ened by the thunder of the moralists 
that they handed the entire edition 
back to Whitman. Emerson himself 
pleaded with Whitman to delete the 
more racy passages, but Whitman 
refused. . 

In 1860 Whitman found his first 
commercial publisher, Thayer and 
Eldridge of Boston. The firm sold 
4,000 copies of Leaves of Grass at 
$1.25 each and then went bankrupt. 
However, Whitman’s reputation was 
growing. In England, W. M. Rossetti 
published an unexpurgated, 28-page 
volume of Whitman’s poems in 1868, 
and other editions appeared on the 
continent. Meanwhile, Whitman 
self-published two more editions in 
1867 and 187], losing money on both. 

A stroke in 1873 left Whitman in 
failing health, but did little to affect 
his entrepreneurial spirits. He re- 
cuperated at his brothers Camden, 
New Jersey, home and busied him- 
self with writing and filling orders. | 
He may have written the article in 
the West Jersey Press of January 26, 
1876, that described him as “old, 
poor, and paralysed” and neglected 
by his ungrateful countrymen. No 
matter who wrote the article, Whit- 
man sent it to Rossetti in England, 
and Rossetti began an intemational 
furor about the mistreatment of Whit- 
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man. Orders for Leaves of Grass 
flooded into the Camden house. 
With his full beard and his basket 
of books, Whitman became a familiar 
. sight about town— poet, self-printer, 
self-publishér and delivery boy. 

In honor of the 100th birthday of 
the United States, Whitman self- 
published his sixth edition of Leaves 
of Grass in 1876, bound in half 
leather and selling for $5. Because of 
his promotional craft and determina- 
tion, his books were selling well 
throughout the world. 

Recognizing this sales record, the 
Boston firm of James B. Osgood de- 
_ cided to venture an edition. Osgood 
_ had sold 1,600 copies when the Bos- 

ton Society for Suppression of Vice 
‘began to how] and threatened court 
action. Osgood asked Whitman to 


change a few words, received a flat 


refusal, and stopped publishing. He 
sent the plates to Whitman, but paid 
not a cent in royalties. Yet Whitman 
persevered, self-publishing an auto- 
graphed, 300-copy limited edition in 
- 1889 and a final volume in 1892— 
- distributed by David McKay Com- 
pany—as he lay on his deathbed. 

Whitman self-published Leaves of 
Grass because he was convinced ‘of 
its merit even though commercial 
publishers were afraid to bring it 
- out and booksellers were afraid to 


have it on their shelves. He saved the ` 


book from obscurity and outwitted 


the vice committees by his promo- . 


. tional. skill. Although Whitman did 
not get rich on the profits from his 
work, he had the satisfaction of be- 
coming a famous, influential and 
seminal literary figure in his own 
- lifetime. After his death, when atti- 
tudes toward the sexual references 
in his work began to change, Leaves 
of Grass was successfully brought 
. out by commercial publishers. 
Mary Baker. Eddy devoted nine 
years to writing and revising Science 
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and Health, only to discover that™ 
commercial ‘publishers saw no mar- 
ket for her religious and metaphysi- - 
cal opinions. It was published with 
the help of friends at the small 
press in the Christian Science Home 
in Lynn, Massachusetts. Two stu- 
dents came up with $2,000 for a first 
printing of 1,000 copies. This 1875 
first edition of 476 pages was cheaply 
bound, crudely printed, full of typo- 
graphical errors, poorly organized, 
contradictory, and peppered with 
numerous errors of grammar and- 
composition. Today a copy is almost 
priceless. 

The book was immediately 
pounced on by critics such as Samuel 
Clemens (Mark Twain). His gleeful, 
ironic attacks failed to stop Eddy, 
her movement or her book. She and 
her followers published a second 
edition in 1878 and a third in 1881. 
With the sixteenth edition, Eddy de- 
cided to bring in an editor, the 
Reverend Henry Wiggin, and the 
current edition, issued by the Chris- 
tian Science Church, owes much of ` 
its polish to him. 

With each edition, Eddy advised 
the faithful to keep up to date with 
the latest copy. By 1895 she was 
earning as much as $19,000 annually 
from the book. In 1900 the figure 
was $50,000 per year. When she died 
in 1910, she had sold more than 
400,000 copies to her 100,000-mem- 
ber congregation, and her estate 
was estimated at $2.5 million. 

Despite. rejection by publishers: 
and criticism from much of the in- 


tellectual world, Eddy persevered 


in her self-publishing venture. In 


. her church she had a market that 


wanted her book, no matter what the 
critics and publishers thought of it. 
She supplied the book her audience 


wanted and was immensely success- 


ful. 


Mark ine was Berne an under- 
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dog when he published Huckleberry 
Finn independently in .1885, for 
Samuel Clemens’s pen name was a 
household word. He expected to 
profit from the venture, and did so on 
. Huckleberry Finn, but he lost money 
on other books. Twain formed a 
small publishing company with his 
nephew, Charles L. Webster, arid 
sold a‘ creditable 40,000 copies of 
Huckleberry Finn by subscription in 
advance of publication. After publi- 
cation, Twain received‘ an unex- 
pected publicity break when the 
Concord, Massachusetts public 
library banned his novel. Twain 
exulted, “That will sell 25,000 copies 
of our book for sure!” Total sales 
amounted to more than 500, 000 
copies. 

Later Twain and his nephew pub- 
lished other books with varying suc- 
cess. His most important project 
was Ulysses S. Grant’s Memoirs, 
which sold 312,000 sets at $9 per 
set. Twain gave Grant’s widow a 
whopping 70 percent royalty. ' Per- 
haps because of such generosity, 
Twains small: press experiment 
ended in disaster in 1894. Twain 
labored four years on a world lec- 
ture circuit to pay off his debts. 

Another nineteenth century self- 
publisher was Stephen Crane. His 
Maggie: A Girl of the Streets was 
not only “too grim,” but also morally 
objectionable for 1892 readers. They 


saw no market for a realistic novel | 
about Crane’s neighbors living in’ 


poverty on New York’s bowery. 
Crane borrowed $700 from his 
brother and hired an uneasy printer 
to manufacture several hundred 
paperback copies. The printer was 
so nervous that he refused to men- 
tion his own name anywhere on the 
book. Crane, fearing the conse- 


quences for his job as a newspaper 


reporter, identified the author as 
Johnston Smith. 
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The public ‘ignored the event. 
Maggie sold 100 copies: The rest of | 
the edition went into the fire that 
warmed Crane’s room through the 
winter of 1892. However, review 
copies reached the attention of Ham- 
lin Garland and, through him, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, paving the way 
for wide acceptance of The Red 
Badge of Courage in 1895. After that 
success, ‘commercial publishers 
were only too happy to reprint Mag- 
gie. 

About Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son's self-publication of The Torrent 
and the Night Before, his biogra- 
pher, Hermann Hagedorn, says: 


He did not ask acclaim. He knew well 
enough that all he could expect for years 


to come was a handful of intelligent and 


responsive readers, but he wanted those 
badlv and was.convinced that he de- 
served them. The obstacle, he was sure, - 
lay not in the poems themselves, which 
he knew were valid and fresh. Slowly he 
came to see that so far as editors or 
publishers were concerned, these verses 
of his might as well be in the language 
of the Senegambians. . . . Very well, 
if no publisher would bring out his book, 
he would bring it out himself.3 


An uncle arranged for the printing 
of 300 copies of the paperback book 
which contained 40 poems. The bill 
came to $52. Robinson gave away the 
edition to a wide circle of literary 
figures, reviewers, relatives, friends 
and former Harvard schoolmates. 
The relatives, friends and school- 
mates thought he was too gloomy.. 
Most literary figures and reviewers 
were unappreciative, perhaps of- 
fended by Robinson’s bitter intro- 
duction: “Printed for the author 
MDCCCXCVI. This book is dedi- 
cated to any man, woman or critic 


3. Hermann Hagedorn, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson (New York: Macmillan, 1938), pp. 
105-106. 
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_ who will cut the edges of it—I have 
done the bottom.” 

However, Robinson’s work was 
ultimately brought out by commer- 
cial publishers. His poems influ- 
enced many of the young people 
who would become famous poets in 
the twentieth century. Without his 
© venture in self-publication, these 
poems might never have reached 


. the public. 


Twentieth century 


“Too much blood and guts,” a 
commercial house said when reject- 
ing Upton Sinclair s The Jungle. The 
author refused to compromise and, 
after five rejections, reported, “I was 
raging.” He and his friends formed 
an independent group to publish the 
book. Jack London contributed a 
manifesto calling on the socialist 
movement in New York to rally to 
the novel. 

Sinclair ran a prepublication sub- 
scription for The Jungle and, at $1.20 
per copy, raised $4,000—more 
money than he had earned in his 
first five years of writing. The novel 
was in type, waiting for the press to 
roll, when Doubleday and Page hap- 
pened along in 1906 and offered to 

publish a simultaneous edition. The 
= novel, of course, was immensely suc- 
cessful, although it did not have the 
impact Sinclair had hoped it would. 
He had directed his novel toward the 
evils of capitalism, and instead, as he 
put it, it reached the stomachs of the 
American public. It was due to The 
Jungle that the Pure Food and Drug 
Acts were easily passed. Sinclair 
continued, successfully, to self-pub- 
lish when commercial publishers 
rejected his sometimes socially con- 
troversial work. 

- Carl Sandburg’s first collection of 
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poems, In Reckless Ecstasy, was ` 
published by the small press of Sand- 
burg’s professor, Philip Green 
Wright, at Lombard College, Gales- 
burg, Illinois in 1904. Sandburg de- 
scribed Wright as one of the major 
influences in his life. Wright, a poet 
himself, founded a club at Lombard, 
the Poor Writers’ Club, where Sand- 
burg and a few other students met 
weekly to read their own creations 
and those of established authors. 
Wright’s Asgard edition of In Reck- 
less Ecstasy was printed in the base- 
ment of Wrights home on a Gordon 
Press with Caslon face type. The 
50-copy, 50-page edition was bound 
in cardboard and held together with 
ribbon. A copy is now worth $500. 
The Poor Writers’ Club, with its 
basement press and inexpensively 
priced books, typifies the small 
press. The small press, at its best, 
is a shoestring operation dedicated to 
bringing out or making public the 
first attempts of new authors who are 
unable to find a commercial alterna- 
tive. Without the small press, count- 
less numbers of young writers—and 
particularly young poets—might 
never have reached their audiences. 
Anais Nin arrived in New York in 
the winter of 1939. Her novel Winter 
of Artifice was published in Paris by 
Obelisk but, because of the war, re- 
ceived no distribution or reviews. 
When American publishers refused 
the book, she found a small press to 
do her work and that of friends. She 
was helped by Gonzalo More, who 
with Nin bought a second-hand 
printing press and rented an inex- 
pensive skylit studio at 144 Mac- - 
dougal Street in Greenwich Village. 
In her diary, she describes the start 
of the press as follows: 
The creation of an individual world, an 
act of independence, such as the work at 
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the press, is a marvelous cure for anger 
and frustration. The insults of the pub- 
lishers, the rejections, the ignorance, all 
are forgotten.‘ 


She. recalls working and sleeping at 
the press with ink in her food, hair 
and nails. Finally Winter of Artifice 
was printed and made public at the 
Gotham Book Mart in May 1941. 

More and Nin then published 
other works they admired, but the 
press was constantly threatened by 
financial problems. Sustained by 
friends such as novelist Richard 
Wright, who termed the press “‘cou- 
rageous, and by the praise of book 
designers, she continued the effort 
for almost a decade. Many of the 
works published by Nin’s small 
press, as well as her own work, 
were later picked up by commercial 
publishers after their salability had 
been established. 

_ The small press, the self-publisher 
and the little magazines acted as 
seedbeds for the literary avant-garde 
in the United States. Writers like 
Paine, Whitman, Crane and Sinclair 
used independent publishing to 
bring out politically, morally and 


socially controversial material that. 


commercial publishers would not 
accept. The independent press and 
self-publication also sustained 
young poets like Sandburg and 
Robinson until they were able to 
command a large commercial audi- 
ence. Even Eddy, whose work has 
never achieved literary or social 
recognition, was able to put her ma- 
terial before an audience that wanted 
it. Independent publication, then, 
has played an important part in the 
American intellectual world. 


4. Anais Nin, The Diary of Anais Nin, vol. 
3, ed. Gunther Stuhlmann (New York: 
Harcourt, 1969), p. 181. 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRESS AND THE 
COMMERCIAL PUBLISHER 


The trade giants and the little 
presses coexist in an acerbic but 
complementary relationship. The gi- 
ants make money for bookstores and 
other outlets, and that money should 
encourage-——but too often does not 
—-bookstores to be generous about 
stocking less marketable small press 
productions. Meanwhile the giants 
keep an accountant’s eye on the 
small scene for the latest Stewart . 
Brand (Whole Earth Catalog) or 
Anais Nin. A strong case can be made 
that commercial publishers, with 
their millions in profits and their 
long-standing debt to the small 
press, should be doing more to en- 
courage the independent press 
movement in this country—if they 
could do so without threatening the 
very independence which small 
presses need and in which they take 
pride. Such financial encouragement 
would probably result in even more 
riches for commercial presses. 

The publishing history of the 
popular Foxfire books illustrates the 
profit potential for commercial 
presses in some small press books. 


In 1967 Eliot “Wig” Wigginton, a 


teacher in Rabun Gap, Georgia, and 
his pupils decided to put together a 
journal about local folk customs and 
crafts. Neither the teacher nor the 
pupils had any money, so they 
hounded contributors and came up 
with $450 to print the first issue of 
Foxfire. To fund later issues they 
appealed to the Coordinating Coun- 
cil of Literary Magazines (CCLM), — 
a nonprofit funding organization in 
New York City, and were awarded 
direct and matching grants in 1968 
and 1970 totaling $2,250. Soon after- 
ward Anchor Press issued two vol- 
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umes of Foxfire, sold a million 
copies and made a nice profit for 
itself and the Foxfire people. © 

Yet Anchor, like all other major 
commercial firms, does nothing to 
support CCLM and next to. nothing 
for noncommercial presses. There 
are exceptions, of course, such as 


_~ Anchor's parent organization, Dou- 


bleday, which for many years has 
worked with George Plimpton’s 
Paris Review. The majority of 
commercial publishers, however, 
_ limit their financial interests in the 

small presses to watching for, and 
later bringing out, books that are 
proved salable and profitable by 
small press publication. 

A few years ago, in an effort to 
alleviate the financial pressure on 
literary presses, the federal govern- 
ment, through the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts (NEA), appointed 
CCLM to distribute grant support. 
CCLM has eased the financial starva- 
tion of some literary presses, but 
CCLM itself has little money and is 
besieged by presses squabbling over 
the meager funds available. CCLM’s 
approaches to commercial pub- 
lishers—the very people who bene- 
fit most from the talent developed 
by its clientele—have been re- 
buffed. CCLM Executive Director 
Gail Kong | finds this arrangement 
rather curious, saying: . 


Back in 1967 when CCLM was founded 
we went to the larger publishers and 
were turned down. So now we concen- 
trate our requests on foundations, with 
limited success. I think commercial 
houses should support us, but they are 
not quick to recognize the role of literary 
- magazines and small presses. We hesi- 
_ tate to try them again. 


The Association of American Pub- 


5. EREN with Gail Kong, New York, 
April 1974. 
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lishers (AAP)—the organization that 
looks after the welfare of the com- 
mercial establishment—makes no 
grants whatsoever to literary maga- 
zines and noncommercial presses. 
There has been no industry concern 
in this direction, partly because: of 
an enormous number of’other prob- 
lems that have descended on AAP 
recently, such as postal increases 
and changes in copyright law. 
There are, of course, a few excep- 
tions. Michael Bessie is an AAP 


‘member, a past member of the lit- , 


erary grants. panel of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, and also 
President of Atheneum ‘Publishers. 
He has long realized the function 
and importance of small presses, as 
evidenced in the following state- 
ment: 


I'm not so sure that we commercial 
houses have any sort. of responsibility 
to the literary presses, but I do think we 
have a definite interest in encouraging . 
these presses and in giving new writers 
a chance to appear. Literary magazines ` 
in this country are the seed beds. There 
have to be such placés for writers to 
grow.® 


Bessie} who did his part to pry $164 


‘million from the federal budget in 


the next fiscal year for NEA and 
the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, explains: 


My job at NEA is extracurricular and 
purely personal. I’m-glad about every | 
cent I can get away from bombs and into 
the arts. But, speaking as a commercial 
publisher, I think my job is to find and 
publish good literature. There’s. very 
little money around to do that right.” 


When. it was suggested that some 
firms cut back on expense account 


6. Conversation with Michael Bessie, New 
York, April 1974. 

7. Conversation with Michael Bessie, New 
York, April 1974. 
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lunches and donate their tax deduct- 
ible calories to tax deductible non- 
profit small presses, Bessie replied, 
“I know of very few serious pub- 
lishers who waste much money on 
lunch. At Atheneum we run a tight 
budget.”? ` 

Other houses are not so frugal, 
including one giant that blew several 
thousand dollars for liquor and 
snacks at a catered in-house softball 
game. Random House, McGraw-Hill 
and Macmillan, to name but a few, 
earn annual profits of millions of 
dollars, but they do little to back a 
principal source of their wealth: the 
talent nurtured and the books pro- 
duced—like Random’s Whole Earth 
Catalog—in the small presses. 

Ona cold cash basis alone, tax 
deductible funding of literary publi- 
cations makes sense. As an initial 
step toward the formation of a true 
literary community and as an indica- 
tion that commercial houses care 
about more than just making money 
— most editors say they care, even if 
their accountants do not—contribu- 
tions to CCLM ora similar indepen- 
dent body, either by individual 
houses or through AAP, would be 
helpful. 


THE MOVEMENT TODAY: 
SELECTED EXAMPLES 


Most of the independent presses 
have organized into the Committee 
of Small Magazine Editors and Pub- 
lishers (COSMEP). Founded in 1968 


by a handful of concerned small. 


press editors, COSMEP’s member- 
ship role has soared to include al- 
most 700 presses, an eight-member 
board of directors, a disputatious 
monthly newsletter and annual 


8. Conversation with Michael Bessie, New 
York, April 1974. 
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‘national conferences. In 1974 


COSMEP published -The Whole 
COSMEP Catalog, featuring its 
members’ wares in full-page an- 
nouncements. This catalog is a first- 
time-in-history artifact, an indication 
that something has changed in Amer- 
ican publishing, but that something 
is definitely unchanged in the Amer- 
ican spirit of happy, cranky individ- 
ualism. 

It would be impossible to consider 
in depth the some 2,000 small and in- 
dividual presses currently flourish- 
ing in this country. They range from 
the noble to the tawdry, from the 
enlightened to the outer fringe of 
sanity. A few examples of the fine 
work being done today follow. 

Len Fulton’s Dustbooks enter- 


prise figures prominently on the 


small press. scene. Not only does ` 


. Fulton publish his own line of books 


—fiction, nonfiction and poetry— 
from his Paradise, California ranch, 
but he also reviews small press pub- 
lications in his Small Press Review, 
and he catalogs the worldwide small 
presses in his Directory of Little 
Magazines, Small Presses and Un- 
derground Newspapers. Fulton is 
the godfather and mother hen of the 
littles. 

Meanwhile on ‘the East Coast, 
David Godine of Boston, formerly 
specializing in fine printing, has ex- 
panded into publishing a selected 
list each year. Godine is carrying on 
the tradition of England’s nineteenth - 
century master printer, William Mor- 
ris. Too often sinall press publica- 
tions are sloppy and slapdash. 
Godine’s books are works of art in . 
themselves. , 

John Muir Productions began in a 
manner familiar to many nineteenth 
century authors: Muir's publisher’ 
folded up shop, and he’ decided ' 
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to publish his How to Keep Your 
Volkswagen Alive himself. His wife 
set and justified the type on an IBM 
Compositor, and John did the pub- 
licity and footwork, with the help of 
Book People. Sales to date total 


400,000 copies. Using this income,,. 


Muir has published books by other 
authors, including Boomkitchwatt, 
a novel by “Hendrie”; Self Defense 
for Gentle People by Rolf Cahn; 
and Video Catalog by Joint Media 
Productions. Muir describes his of- 
fice as “a 12 x 12 ’dobe shack in 


. Santa Fe,” and he thinks the term 


publisher may soon be dead. 

One of the more exciting recent 
efforts is New York’s Fiction Collec- 
tive, formed last year to publish ex- 
perimental fiction that is generally 
ignored by todav’s commercial 


houses. The collective distributes. 


its books through the firm of George 
Braziller, Inc., and makes its selec- 
tions through a 50 percent vote of 
members. First printings are 500 
clothbound and 1,500 paperbound at 
a cost of approximately $3,000, which 
is loaned to the collective by the 
writer. In its first year the collective 
will publish books by Jonathan 
Baumback, Peter Spielberg, Bill 
Friedman, Mark Mirsky, Jerome 
Charyn, Russell Banks and Ronald 
Sukenick, one of the founders. As 
soon as the author’s investment is 
refunded, he splits profits evenly 
with the collective and gets 60 per- 
cent of its share of other rights. 

A modern convenience of the do- 
it-yourself publisher is the auto- 
mobile. Len Fulton recently com- 
pleted a cross-country auto tour, 
selling his Dustbock publications; 


so, too, did John Wallace Spencer, 
who figures that his is the only pub- 
lishing house operating out of the 
trunk of a car. Spencer’s first 
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title, Limbo of the Lost, is about the 
mysterious loss of ships and planes in 
the area of the Atlantic known as the 
Bermuda Triangle. Spencer, through 
his Philips Publishing imprint, sold 
more than 200,000 copies of Limbo 
in the early 1970s. Then he collabo- 
rated with Bantam Books for a 
mass ‘market version, published in 
September 1974. 

Patrick Royce came to the small 
press scene after being washed over- 
board from his sailboat off Staten 
Island, New York, one stormy night. 
A commercial artist before that event, 
he determined that what the world 
needed was an illustrated book on 
how to sail. Thus was born Royce’s 
Sailing Illustrated, now in its fifth 
edition since its 1956 publication. 
Royce and his wife are living on the 
income from that book in Newport 
Beach, California, and he has added 
two titles to his list, Royce’s Trailer 
Boating Illustrated and Royce’s 
Junior Sailing Illustrated. 

Another story of financial small 
press success (such monetary for- 
tunes are not all that usual, however) 
is Barbara Garson’s MacBird. Garson 
and friends first issued the play, a 
spoot of Lyndon Johnson, during the 
early years of protests against the 
Vietnam War. Garson and friends 
sold 100,000 copies in paperback 
at $1 per copy before MacBird was 
produced on Broadway. Grove Press 
brought out another edition, selling 
an additional 300,000 copies. © 

By far the most notable modern 


: do-it-yourself volume is Stewart 


Brand’s Whole Earth Catalog. 
Brand dreamed up the catalog, by 
now familiar to most every American, 
and with help from co-workers won 
the 1972 National Book Award in 
Non-Fiction. As with other small 
press successes, Brand found he had 
to rely on a commercial distributor 
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to handle orders—after he attained 
fame and fortune on his own. Ran- 
dom House helped out with the Last 
Whole Earth Catalog, and Penguin 
distributed the recently issued 
Whole Earth Epilog. 

An independent press movement 


is in the individualistic tradition of 


the American dream. Although some 
writers may claim that the tradition 
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is dead and that it is impossible to 
gain attention in competition with 
today’s giant commercial publishers, 
they are wrong. The underground 
press movement of the 1960s has 


spawned important associations, 


directories, distributors and review 
media for small presses. Publishing 
has been and remains one of our 
most democratic institutions. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 421, Sept. 1975 


Scholarly Publishing in Western Europe and 
Great Britain: A Survey and Analysis 


By BEN RUSSAK 


ABSTRACT: Postwar Europe has produced a phenomenon 
of special interest to scholars and scientists: the use of 
English as the universal language of scientific communica- 
tion. In the Netherlands, Scandinavia and Germany, scholarly ` 
books and journals are published in English. Huge pub- 
lishing conglomerates have _proliferated, all based on the 
English language. This medium for presenting knowledge and 
ideas to a world market has been an essential element 
of the unprecedented growth of scientific knowledge in our 
generation. Two other modern elements, the computer and 
the photocopying machine, have contributed to this growth. 
Now the computer and the photocopier threaten to destroy 
copyright—the essential basis for successful publishing— 
and are forcing traditional scholarly media such as mono- 
graphs, proceedings publications and specialized journals 
out of business. Consideration is given to the possible end — 

-= result that the computer and the photocopier may stifle the 

_ traditional forms of communication upon which the scientific 
community depends. Europe is the first arena in which an 
accommodation will be reached if the results of scholarship 
are to be unimpeded. 





Ben Russak is President of Crane, Russak ł Company, Inc., a New York pub- 
lisher of scientific and scholarly books and journals. He was Founder and President 
of American Elsevier (1961-1971). He spent 1946 to 1961 in Europe as the 
. representative of a leading group of American publishers. He is former Chairman 
of the Technical, Scientific, Medical, and Professional Division of the Association 
of American Publishers and Co-founder, European. Book Relay. 
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SCHOLARLY PUBLISHING IN POSTWAR EUROPE 


EFORE World War II, scholarly 
and scientific publishing was 
dominated in Europe and Great 
Britain by National Academies of 
Science, or similar professional bod- 
ies, anda few outstanding publishing 
houses such as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University Presses in Eng- 
land, Munksgaard in Copenhagen, 
and Springer in Germany. The 
growth of scientific knowledge was 
leisurely, accompanied by the pres- 
tige of the sponsoring body. Out- 
side Great Britain, scholarly pub- 
lishing was largely in the German 
language. Modes of publication were 
precisely laid out; distribution was 
not of great importance since output 
of material and the funds available 
to libraries were sufficient unto each 
other. To speed up the communica- 
tion process, leading scientists ‘car- 
ried on an extensive traffic in pri- 
vate communications. The “big 
bang” of scientific knowledge had 
not yet occurred. Despite war, de- 
struction and political upheaval, the 
world of science was unhurried; 
the world of publishing accom- 
modated itself to that leisurely pace. 
In those years, scholarly publish- 
ing was largely done on a commis- 
sion basis. A scholarly society would 
commission a university press or 
some other reputable publisher to 
bring out a: work on its behalf. 
Upon agreement of the terms, the 
society would advance funds for pro- 
duction costs. The proceeds would 
then be divided between publisher 
and sponsor. Royalties were rarely 
paid. Wages were low, production 
costs were modest, no real invest- 
ment was required by the publisher, 
and no significant profit was made. 
As an example, the firm of Munks- 
gaard in Copenhagen issued its 
entire list under the sponsorship of 
various academic bodies. 
Commission publishing was the 
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TABLE 1 


ULRICH’S INTERNATIONAL PERIODICALS 
DIRECTORY LISTING OF TITLES 





12th edition, 1967-68 20,000 titles, 
approx. 

13th edition, 1969~70 35,000 titles, 
approx. 

14th edition, 1971~72 50,000 titles, 
approx. 

15th edition, 1973-74 _ 55,000 titles, 
approx. 

16th edition, 1975~76 60,000 titles, 
approx. 


Notes: The first edition of Ulrich’s, pub- 
lished in 1932, contained about 700 titles and 
was highly selective. A true count began only 
with the 12th edition. 

The National Lending Library in England 
listed 26,000 journals in 1962. By 1968, cur- 
rent journal titles had risen to 36,000. 


established mode.’ The scholar had 
to fulfill a certain ritual. He had to 
have a traditional university degree. 
Then he had to be a professor or be 
assisted by a professor as sponsor. 
Next, his work had to be reviewed 
extensively before it would be ac- 
cepted by the professional or aca- 
demic body.: Eventually, the ac- 
cepted work would be passed to the 
publisher to await its turn in the 
publishing cycle. 

Suddenly, in the late 1940s, the 
world experienced the beginning of. 
a knowledge explosion which is still 
in progress, as evidenced by the 
figures in table 1. 

Books in Print, published by R. R. 
Bowker Company, New York, and 


listing books only (no pamphlets), 


all in the English language, shows 
the following approximate growth: 


l. Munksgaard’s total sales volume to 1950 
stemmed from commission books. In 1974 this 
same category represented less than 5 percent 
of their sales volume. (Private communica- 
tion.) 
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Year No. of Titles 
1954 220,000 
1963 346,500 
1974 435,000 


The National Federation of Ab- 
stracting and Indexing Services in 
Philadelphia shows this growth 
among its domestic and foreign 
members:? 





Year Total Abstracts 
1957 481,147. 
1967 1,067,372 
1971 1,528,039 
1974 1,619,919 


As these figures demonstrate, the 
knowledge explosion was accom- 
panied by a publication explosion; 
in fact, the knowledge explosion 
could not have been accomplished 
without publishing leadership on all 
fronts. 

Leisurely commission publishing 
bowed to the needs of the time 
and was overshadowed by commer- 
cial publication as scientific and 
scholarly work became an economic 
and profitable proposition. Commer- 
cial publishing houses, as well as 
university presses, became respon- 
sible for meeting the ever-increasing 
needs of the scientific community. 


THE MARKET 


Before examining major contro- 
versies about the future of the pub- 
lisher and his role in the intellectual 
community, one must look at the 
basic structure of the scholarly book 
market. The fundamental base for all 
publishing enterprises is an eco- 
nomic one, since books and journals 
cost money to produce. They have to 
be marketed to return their produc- 


2. National Federation of Abstracting and 
Indexing Services, NFAIS Newsletter 16,1 no. l 
(Philadelphia, February 1974). 
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tion costs and to cover the overhead 
of editorial preparation and distribu- 
tion. The key element in the process 
is “market.” | 

Scholarly (and scientific) publish- 
ing at the postgraduate level is a 
small fraction of the total market 
in any individual .country. Thus, 
publishers for a postgraduate market 
must use a so-called world language 
in order to reach as wide a market 
as possible. Logically, publishers of 
the most advanced scholarly ma- 
terials serve an international market. 
They are located primarily in areas 
where world languages are common 
currency—that is, in Western Eu- 
rope or the United States. 

Let us use the pyramid shown in 
figure 1 as the model of the total 
market. The base of the pyramid 
represents material published at the 
introductory college level. Here are 
the largest number of purchasers, 
the largest classes and the less 
specialized subjects. At this level 
the largest numbers of readers in 
non~English-speaking countries 
have an insufficient grasp of English. 
The publisher therefore finds a suf- 
ficient market to publish in the native 
language. Significantly, at this level 
the exports are low. 

The middle section of the pyramid 
represents advanced undergraduate 
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Graduate 


Advanced 


Introductory 


The Scholarly Market 


FIGURE 1 
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publishing. Here the total market 
tapers off sharply in our model. 
Domestically the market is marginal. 
Books have become more spe- 
. cialized; advanced undergraduates 
have more knowledge of English; 
they rely on printed materials in 
that language; and authors of these 
materials come from all countries 
and are accepted as being more 
authentic and possibly more uni- 
versal. 

At the peak of the pyramid is 
the most restricted share of the total 
market. This peak represents the 
scholarlv and scientific market at the 
postgraduate and professional level. 
Of the major languages — English, 
German, French, Italian and Spanish 
—only English can support domestic 
publication at this level. 


ENGLISH AS THE WORLD: 
LANGUAGE 


In the increasingly specialized 
fields of advanced publishing, there 
must be a sufficient number of 
scholars, graduate students and pro- 
fessional people available to provide 
a viable market. Lacking such a 
market domestically, publishers 
reach for an international market. 
It is no coincidence that the post- 
war world uses English as. the 
medium for that international market. 
The great majority of scientific ad- 
vances after World War II have 
developed in the English-speaking 


world. A comparison of the Nobel - 


prize awards in the scientific dis- 
ciplines for the 20 years prior to 
World War II and the comparable 
postwar period shows the enormous 
shift to English, as indicated in 
table 2.3 

The level of scientific knowledge 


3. Figures extracted from The Nobel 
Foundation, Nobel: The Man ¢ His Prizes, 
3rd ed. (New York: American Elsevier, 1972). 
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TABLE 2 


NOBEL PRIZE AWARDS IN SCIENTIFIC 
DISCIPLINES 








1919~ 1846- 





1939 1966 
English-speaking 
countries 27 95 
Non-English-speaking 
countries 42 38 





tends to stabilize in the narrow 
region at the peak of the pyramid, 
and much of this stability is due to 
the use of English as a common 
language. In publishing terms, an 
international language provides an 
international market. This fact was 
first grasped by Dutch publishers; 
later by Scandinavians; then by 
publishers in Germany; and finally 
by the countries of Eastern Europe, 
including the USSR. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING 
` “IN ENGLISH 


The leaders in publishing for an 
international market have been the 
Dutch. Elsevier Scientific Publish- 
ing Company, in conjunction with 
North Holland Publishing Company 
and Excerpta-Medica, has formed a 
major conglomerate called Associ- 
ated Scientific Publishers (ASP). 
This group is one of the most 
financially successful publishing 
houses in the world. It issues more 
than 200 scientific and scholarly 
journals and at least 300 new book 
titles per year. It has a backlist of 
2,500 titles—all of these publica- 
tions in the English language. 

Numbers of titles do not tell the 
entire story. Included in the journals 
are vast carriers of scientific know- 
ledge, such as Biochimica Biophys- 
ica Acta, which publishes approxi- 
mately 18,000 pages per year. With 
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between 2,000 and 3,000 subscribers 
throughout the world, this journal 
and others within the ASP group are 
a major influence in the world com- 
munity of bioscientific knowledge. 
In the fields of mathematics and 


physics the ASP group is similarly. 


world-renowned. 

Other prominent Western Eu- 
ropean publishing houses also use 
English as a world language. In 
Denmark the Munksgaard firm has 
won a reputation for its books and 
journals in medicine—all in the 
English language. Leading West 
German publishers such as Springer 
and Thieme, each with a profitable 
and large backlist of German pub- 
lications, are now turning increas- 
ingly to English for a world market. 

. The postwar world has seen a 
whole galaxy of scientific journals 
emerge in all areas, principally in 
new fields of research. The trend of 
interdisciplinary publishing in new 
areas, of melding old disciplines with 
new techniques, has reflected the 
new trends in research. Hybrid dis- 
ciplines carried technology into new 
spheres: geo-chemistry, biophysics 
and physical chemistry; operations 
research, systems analysis and the 
mathematical biosciences. A host of 
other interdisciplinary fields are all 
supported by a torrent of new 
journals that use English almost 
exclusively. 

Initially, journal publication was 
directed by academic societies and 
followed the commission model 
used in book publishing. After 


World War II, journals proliferated, 


reflecting advances im many areas. 
Small groups of research workers in 
specialized fields did not have 
elaborate “discipline” apparatus that 
enabled more traditional scientists 
to coordinate and supervise the 
production of journals. Commercial 
publishers began to meet the needs 
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of scholars and researchers in new 
and smaller fields. Pergamon in Eng- 
land was one of the first, and it 
was quickly followed by Academic 
Press in New York; North Holland - 
and Elsevier in Amsterdam; Springer 
in Germany; Interscience, Plenum, 
Gordon and Breach and others in 
the United States; Reidel, Mouton, 
Nordhoff.and others in the Nether- 
lands. 

Commercial journal production is 
sustained by library purchases and 
reprint sales to authors. Generally, 
commercial publishers do not levy 
page charges on their authors; they 
do sell quantities of reprints to the 
authors at a profit. Reprints of 
journal articles are redistributed by 
the authors to their own circle of co- 
workers in special fields. This sec- 
ondary distribution is a vestigial 
reminder of the earlier method of 
private communication of scientific 
advances. 

Journals as well as books became 
a part of commercial publishing after 


‘World War II. Both books and 


journals used English as a world 
language. Commercial publishers 
met the international scientific com- 
munity’s enormous need for the 
communication of knowledge. 
Academic Press, Elsevier, Inter- 
science and Pergamon—pioneers 
among commercial publishers in is- 
suing both scholarly books and 
journals—— discovered the affinity be- 
tween the two media. Journals are 
not only the carriers for the advertis- 
ing of related books in emerging 
fields; they also offer a discrete 
audience. Furthermore, journals 
serve to identify the leaders of 
specific disciplines; they provide an 
editorial entry to the most creative 
researchers and authors. 
Commercially, journals provide a 
stable and worldwide audience. The 
publisher knows in advance exactly 
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how many copies to print; in fact, 
he has been paid in advance for his 
subscriptions. The journal normally 
reflects theoretical and experimental 
advances 5 to 10 years in advance of 
practical applications. The books 
that follow provide a natural. base 
for the market which has been 
created by the journal. 


PUBLISHING AS A BUSINESS 


Modern management has in- 
structed the owners and officers of 
publishing houses that they are en- 
gaged in a highly competitive busi- 
ness. Each firm is intent on acquir- 
ing a book which will sell a suf- 
ficient number of copies to earn a 
fixed return on investment. An 
analysis of the lists of principal 
publishers has shown the inexorable 
rule that approximately 20 percent of 
the titles produce 80 percent of the 
sales volume. How to acquire titles 
which will fall into the leading 20 
percent category is the major func- 
tion of editors today. Most scholarly 
publishing falls into the lower 
category—that 80 percent of the 
titles which produce only 20 percent 
of the total sales volume. 

Competition in the publication of 
postgraduate level scholarly books 
occurs mostly in the acquisition 
field. Publishers encounter very 
little competition in sales and distri- 
bution. A scholarly or scientific 
book is unique. It is not in competi- 
tion with any similar work. It either 
has sufficient merit to be acquired by 
a library or institute or it will be 
ignored. This noncompetitive aspect 
in the area of distribution manifests 
itself in large publishers’ undertak- 
ing distribution throughout the 
world of the lists of their competi- 
tors. Each of the International De- 
partments of McGraw-Hill, CBS, 
John Wiley, Prentice-Hall and Ox- 
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ford University Press, to name some 
of the leaders, undertakes joint 
operations with smaller publishers. 
Nevertheless, publishers who join 
together in distribution will com- 
pete fiercely for acquisition of a 
book by a Nobel prize winner or 
by a leading scholar in a new field. 

The present and future viability 
of specialized publishers is affected 
principally by market factors. Under- 
lying the question of how many 
copies can be sold is the nagging 
prospect of rising overheads. Paper 
and manufacturing costs have risen 
dramatically. More significant to 
management-minded publishers is 
the rise in operational costs. Ware- 
housing, which should cost 6 percent 
of sales income, is now approaching 
13 to 15 percent at the Book 
Centre in England, the leading 
European distribution center. Edi- 
torial salaries, traditionally the low- 
est paid in the publishing field—no 
doubt due to the prestige and status 
of editorial employees—ħave now 
risen above the poverty level. In 
fact, they have doubled and tripled 
during the last five years. All of the 
hidden costs of publishing have 
more than doubled throughout Eu- 
rope and Great Britain. The margin 
of profit for scholarly books, without 
the possibility of large-scale sales, 
is illusory. University press pub- 
lishers universally have been hard- . 
est hit by increasing costs and are 
operating under deepening deficits. 


PHOTOCOPYING AND PUBLISHING: 
NEW PROBLEMS RAISED BY 
NEw TECHNOLOGY 


In the immediate postwar period 
and until 1960, it was possible for 
publishers such as Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, Pergamon, Elsevier, Springer, 
Munksgaard and other publishers of 
scientific and scholarly material to 
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sell at least 3,000 copies of almost 
any symposium or research work 
dealing with an advanced subject. 
In the five years between 1960 and 
_ 1965, print orders dropped to 2,000 
copies. In the next five years print 
orders fell to 1,500 copies. At the 
present time, research material of 
this nature and monographs are be- 
ing printed in quantities of 1,000 to 
1,200—and many do not sell more 
than 800 copies worldwide. 

Various surveys in Europe, Britain 
and the United States provide clear 
evidence of the massive extent of 
photocopying of scientific books and 
journals. In the Netherlands a recent 
survey showed that about four billion 
pages were reproduced in 1972. Of 
these, 137 million pages were pro- 
tected by copyright.* Publishers of 
scholarly and scientific material see a 
direct linkage between photocopy- 
ing and the steadily eroding sales 
of their publications. The periods of 
diminishing sales correspond signif- 
icantly to the persistent rise of 
photocopying. 

As a result, major scholarly pub- 
lishing houses are cutting back their 
output of books. New reproduction 
technologies, increased specializa- 
tion: in the scientific community, 
and new concepts of the possession 
or right of ownership of knowledge 
are challenging the traditional posi- 
tion of the publisher in the creation 
and dissemination of knowledge. 

In order to advance the frontiers of 
science, increasing specialization has 
been necessary. The. new tech- 
nology has accommodated itself to 
specialization and in some ways has 
proved itself more efficient for this 
purpose than the methods still being 
used by traditional publishers. — 


4. Annual Report of the Sixth General 
Assembly of the International Group of 
Scientific, Technical ¢ Medical Publishers 
(STM), Frankfurt, 9 October 1974, presented 
by Chairman Edward E. Booher. 
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At first glance, the idea of owner- 
ship of knowledge, or copyright, 
seems anti-intellectual. Yet it is 
through the traditional means of 
copyright that dissemination of 
knowledge has been made truly 
worldwide. Present attitudes cou- 
pled with sophisticated hardware 
threaten to fragment the intellectual 
community and reduce communica- 
tion of knowledge to a process 
of data gathering. 

The scholarly world is now view- 
ing a major breakthrough of informa- 
tion transfer from provider to user, 
cheaply and easily, instantaneously 
and pervasively. At the same time 
publishers—both commercial and 
nonprofit—see their entire eco- 
nomic base being destroyed by the 
implacable demands of. modern 
scholarship backed by modern tech- 
nology. The legal and moral issues 
of photocopying have been replaced 


by arguments of utility and claims 


of modern progress. The idea that 
creative work should belong to all 
and not be protected by copyright, 
as though it were a property right, 
seems to be the final thrust of the 
utilitarian philosophy.® Utility and 
progress are the concepts which may 
push books out of existence. 

In many instances, the academic 
community suports free right in 
photocopying. Libraries view photo- 
copying as a necessary device to pro- 
tect their budgets and as a technique 
for instant information. Typical ofthe 
library view is the statement that 
“a growing number of libraries no 
longer can justify a ballooning pe- 


5. The basis for this position is to be found 
in the brilliant presentation by Nicholas L. 
Henry, “Copyright: Its Adequacy in Tech-~ 
nological Societies,” in Science 186 (13 
December 1974), pp. 993-1004. The title of 
his article, however, is a misnomer. Henry 
should acknowledge his bias by entitling 
the article, “Copyright: Its Irrelevance in a 
Technological Society.” 
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riodicals budget and have lavishly 
cancelled subscriptions and fore- 
gone new offerings, depending in- 
stead on networks to supply timely 
and inexpensive „photocopies of 
virtually anything. 6 

Scholars too often champion every 
person’s right to photocopy. The 
intellectual community is critical of 
the media on which it depends for 
knowledge. Scholars and scientists 
are ready to criticize publishers for 
several reasons. First, scholars ’usu- 

ally are not economically bound to 
- publishing as a means of financial 
support. In an informal estimate in 
1972, David Holloway, literary edi- 
tor of the Daily Telegraph of Lon- 
don, said that of approximately 
13,000 professional writers in Great 
Britain, only 55 earned a living from 
writing as an exclusive occupation.’ 
This highly informed view of the 
position of the author in Britain can 
be transferred to the United States 
without much alteration in compar- 


ative figures. The vast majority of 


the producers and buyers of mono- 
graphs, books and journals at the 
postgraduate level are located in 
institutions of higher education and 
are supported by an annual salary. 
They can afford to advocate photo- 
copying. 

Secondly, the scientific commun- 
ity traditionally has refused to view 
knowledge as a market commodity 
and instead sees knowledge as some- 
thing to which all men have a uni- 
versal right. The following recent 
comment by a scientist typifies that 
view: 


Thus, the commercial publisher of a 
scientific journal is making a profit on the 
basis of the public funds that under- 


6. Michael Gabriel, “The Microfiche Solu- 


on, Library Journal (1 October 1974), | 


p. 2451 
7. From an interview with the author at the 
Society of Bookmen, London, 1972. 
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wrote the research being reported in the 
company’s journals. The big question is: 
should the new knowledge that a 
scientist develops be protected by a 
copyright—not for the scientist, but for 
the publisher—or should the new 
knowledge, largely developed with pub- 
lic money, be considered to be in the 
public domain and, therefore, available 
for free copying for noncommercial 
useré 


In supporting photocopying, 
members of the intellectual com- 
munity ignore a number of the func- 
tions the publisher performs. No 
thought is given to the market role 
which the original publication must 
play if a new work is to be widely 
disseminated. Without the heavy 
capital investment in.technical pro- 
cesses, without the editorial process, 
without the coordination of review 
and bibliographic media ‘for. public 
exposure, and without distribution 
systems supplied by publishers, new 
works would not achieve a wide 
enough circulation to become neatly 
packaged objects to be photocopied. 
New scientific work would circulate 
only in very narrow intellectual 
networks. New research might not 
become widely known enough to 
reach the seminal stage. 

Additionally, when scholars and 
scientists champion photocopying 
as necessary to modern progress, 
they thwart the very vehicle which 
is the basis for their progress. 


These same scholars cry, “Publish 


or perish!” But as scholars resort - 
to photocopying, they force more 
and more publishers to discontinue 
publishing monographs or confer- 
ence proceedings. For the unwary 
publisher of such highly vulnerable 
material (vulnerable to copying), the 
result may be “Publish and perish.” 
If enough scholarly publishers per- 
ish, the intellectual community will 


8. Neil C. Moran, letter, in Science 186 (25 
October 1974), p. 304. 
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have to devise new means for the 
dissemination òf knowledge and 
new methods to promote their own 
prestige. : 

A fair comment in the welter of 
statement and counterstatement 
about photocopying was made by 
Richard R. Lingeman, who said, 
“What it boils down to is the 
practice in the industrial era of 
allowing the existence of a new ma- 
chine to bully new privileges into 
being.”® The “new privileges” com- 
prise universal photocopying of 
scholarly material. Heretofore the 
emphasis of copyright owners fo- 
cused on legal protection of their 
rights. Arrangements to pay for ma- 
terial which has been photocopied 
have been made in’ Sweden, Ger- 
many, France and the Netherlands. 
Arrangements vary trom country to 
country, but in each case the copy- 
right owners will recoup some 
money for material photocopied. . 

, Examined’ on a professional pub- 

lishing basis, these payments are 
trivial. They are similar to receiving 
out-of-pocket medical expenses 
only, in case of severe accident, with 
no attempt made to repay for loss 
of future earning power or loss of 
earnings during the period of re- 
cuperation. The publisher who sees 
his sales of a proceedings volume 
diminish to 800 copies; a mono- 
graph, to 600 copies; and a journal, 
to 450 subscriptions, may indeed be 


repaid for occasional photocopying. . 


But will he find it possible to pub- 
lish these works at all? 


PRESENT TRENDS IN PUBLISHING 


In.the Netherlands, Great Britain 
and Scandinavia, publishers of the 
traditional scholarly modes are re- 


9. Richard R. Lingeman, “Copyright and 
the Right to ‘Copy’—Part II,” New York 
Times Book Review, 24 November 1974, p. 45. 
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jecting an ever-increasing number of 
manuscripts. In the economics of 
publishing, a realistic print order 
based on the number of copies 
likely to be sold is divided into 
the cost of production. In this 
way a unit cost is established. 
The lower the number of marketable 
copies, the higher the unit cost. 
The higher the unit cost, the higher 
the sales price. The higher the sales 
price, the lower the number of copies 
which can be sold. Also, the higher 


. the sales price, the more inevitably 


will the work be photocopied, erod- 
ing still further the sales potential. 
In short, photocopying has rendered - 
unpublishable an increasing number 
of basic works of scholarship— 
hence the dilemma of the publisher. 

Even the subsidized commission 
publishing of monographs is no 
longer possible in today’s shrinking ' 
market. With full production costs 
paid, a minimal sale of 600 copies 
worldwide does not bring sufficient 
proceeds to pay for marketing and 
overhead costs. Even the most ven- 
erable publishers have discovered 
that the costs of. bookkeeping, in- 
voicing, warehousing, fulfilling or- 
ders, promoting, exhibiting, main- 
taining titles in the catalogue, and 
all other aspects of the publishing 
apparatus are not covered by the 
income from a subsidized scholarly 
book with a limited sale. 

Hardest hit are young researchers. 
These potential authors are working 
at the advanced experimental and 
theoretical boundaries of their dis- 
ciplines. This kind of work is most 
vulnerable to photocopying, more 
subject to a limited sale, and 
ultimately unlikely to be published 
at all. A realistic survey of English- 
language publishers of scholarly and 
scientific works at advanced and. 
postgraduate levels shows that lists 
are contracting despite the 8 to 10 
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percent annual growth rate of in- 
formation. The total number of new 
books published in 1974 in Great 
Britain was 32,194. This represents 
a decrease of 8.7 percent from the 
previous year s total of 35,254 titles. 

Firms such as Mouton, Reidel, 
Nijhoff, Nordhoff, Sijthoff, Junk, Van 
Gorcum, Brill, Hakkert, Elsevier and 
North Holland, all in the Nether- 
lands, are cutting their output of 
books. The various university presses 
of Britain are experiencing increas- 
ing difficulties." Undoubtedly other 
factors exist besides photocopying 
and computer retrieval systems. The 
inflexibility of most library budgets, 
combined with inflation, causes 
funds to low toward higher salaries 
and maintenance costs and away 
from the acquisition of new books. 
The continued increase in the prices 
of books also causes a diminution in 
library purchases. 

Nevertheless, identification of 
photocopying as the principal cause 
of steadily lowering sales of books 
and journals poses the question 
which every publisher of scholarly 
materials, commercial or nonprofit, 
now asks: “Are scholars destroying 
their traditional means of com- 
munication?” 

Among the first publishing casu- 
alties of photocopying will be highly 
specialized scientific materials. As 
previously noted, scholarly publish- 
ing houses are cutting back on con- 
ference proceedings and mono- 


10. Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development. (OECD) estimate, 
cited by Lee Burchinal of the National 
Science Foundation. (Unpublished paper 
delivered 15 October 1974 at the Meeting of 
the American Society for Information Science 
in Atlante, Georgia.) 

1l. The Bookseller, London, 4 January 
1975, p. 21, 

12. David Walker, “Dark Days for the 
Academic Publisher,” Times Higher Educa- 
tional Supplement (London), 12 July 1974. 
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graphs, two traditional formats for 
advanced research presentation. Al- 
ready the scholarly monograph is 
being reconceived as a long journal 
article; conference proceedings are 
shortened and issued as journal 
supplements." 

The journal itself is extremely 
vulnerable to photocopying and 
“reformatting’—a term used by 
opponents of copyright. Reformatting 
is a system of photocopying articles 
from various journals and books se- 
lected by an instructor as relevant 
textbooks for a specific course. The 
photocopied material; termed ‘“re- 
formatted” by its users, is then 
produced in multiple copies for 
classroom use. The justification is 
that the purpose is noncommercial; 
it is for teaching purposes only. 
Reformatting is, then, a form of 
knowledge dissemination by the — 
seizure of others’ editorial-produc- 
tion input. It is argued that photo- 
copying and “reformatting by new 
information technologies” does not 
inhibit the transmittal of knowledge 
through society.“* This view points 
up the fact that every year billions 
of photocopies are made, thereby 
adding-to the flow of information. 

Currently, journals have a built-in 
defensive system of regular sub- 
scribers. Subscriptions are falling in 
number, but rising subscription 
prices provide a counterbalance. 
However, the future of many jour- 
nals is by no means secure. The 


13. This point of view is supported by 
interviews with O. ter Haar, Managing 
Director, Elsevier Scientific Publishing Co., 
Amsterdam; Oluf V. Moller, Director, Munks- 
gaard, Copenhagen; Cecil Pedersen, Publish- 
ing Director, British Institute of Physics, 
Bristol; and Colin Eccleshare, Director, Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge. The 
interviews were part of a survey conducted 
by the author in October 1974 at the 
Frankfurt International Book Fair. 

14. Henry, “Copyright.” See, especially, 
note 7, p. 1002. 
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library provides the major journal 
market, and libraries can no longer 
support the cost of journals. Philip 
H. Abelson expresses the library 
position as follows: 


Journals have been raising their charges 
= and the burden of costs on libraries 
has been increasing rapidly. To pay for 
journals many libraries have found it 
necessary to diminish purchases of books 
and are approaching limits on their 
resources. The moment is near when 
many libraries will no longer be able to 
pay for the large number of expensive 
periodicals they now buy. Some weeding 
out of journals will occur. Among the 
vulnerable periodicals are highly spe- 
cialized, expensive publications that 
serve small readerships and have no 
source of revenue other than the 
libraries. 


Photocopying is a major factor in ris- 
ing publication costs that may put the 
specialized journal out of produc- 
tion. . 

It is not really possible for authors 
on the frontiers of research to return 
to large professional society jour- 
‘ nals for publication. -Already such 
large journals have artificial barriers 
to increase the rejection rate because 
the publishing cycle is delayed so 
long. A two-year wait for publica- 
tion of a scientific paper is often the 
rule. One of the great virtues of the 
specialized journal has been speed 
of publication— generally in the six- 
month range. Other benefits have 
been the central focus on a new 
area, allowing for coherence and a 
community of interest. 

Information will not stop flowing 
after certain publishers are put out of 
business or change their direction. 
Huge data centers are now function- 
ing in all European countries. A few 
of the large publishing conglomer- 
ates are investing sizable sums of 
money in these computers. Some say 


15. Philip H. Abelson, editorial, in Science 
186 (22 November 1974), p. 693. 
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it is the wave of the future: 
scholars will. feed the machines 
and then retrieve information com- 
patible with their needs. Information 
seekers will pay for data as they 
now pay for telephones or electricity. 

In effect, if this projection holds 
true, the publisher will be elim- 
inated. Every person will be his own 
publisher. Vast computer centers 
will record and index each research 
paper. Publication will be in the form 
of abstracts and lists of contents, 
together with the name and address 
of each author. Interested readers 
will be able to communicate with 
the author-publisher and receive a 
photocopy of the full paper in 
typewritten form. Students may 
gather these typewritten photocop- 
ies and form their own textbooks. 
Costs should be minimal (photo- 
copying charges), and each student 
may be the master of his own 
education. 

This view of the future ‘may, at 
first glance, appeal to scholars and 
scientists who feel that creative 
work should belong to all and not 
be protected by copyright as if it 
were property. However, those in 
the intellectual community who ap- 
plaud this view do not fully under- 
stand the role of the publisher in 
the dissemination of knowledge. 
The absence of the publisher could 
play havoc with the dissemination 
of new knowledge. ` 

As has been maintained through- 
out this article, those who would 
suffer most from the absence of the 
publisher would be highly spe- 
cialized scientists at the frontiers of 
research. Before World War II, the 
scientific community could manage 
with ‘private communication in the 
absence of highly specialized jour- 
nals. Einstein, Bohr and Debye used 
precisely this method. However, 
their work was performed before the 
knowledge. explosion, when only a 
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handful of scientists were engaged 
in highly specialized research. In- 


deed, it is often said that only 12 ` 
others were capable of understand- . 


ing Einstein’s theory of relativity at 
the time it was developed. 

The scientific and scholarly com- 
munity has grown enormously since 
Einstein’s time. Journals, mono- 
graphs and conference proceedings 
are among the devices that link 
together a community that would 
otherwise be extremely fragmented 
and dominated by narrow networks 
of scholars: and scientists at elite 


universities. A student, a scholar; a - 


university or even a country lacking 
- access to these networks would be 


permanently isolated. Research ef- 


forts would be duplicated, new in- 
sights suppressed, and potentially 
valuable contributions forever lost. 
Communicating exclusively with 
each other, advanced scientists 
could spend their lives at viewer 
terminals. The new technology 
might make technicians of scholars. 

A very important function of the 
publisher, therefore, is producing or 
making public and accessible to the 
general scientific community the 
work of scholars and scientists. The 
act of publishing itself is preceded 
by other important functions. The 
editorial process serves to avoid 
duplication of effort, to promote 
clarity, and to impose high scholarly 
standards on new works. After pub- 
lication, the publisher proclaims 
the new work; it is reviewed and 
advertised, listed in catalogues and 
bibliographies, and distributed and 
displayed at his expense. 

In a very real sense, publishing, 


as Philip G. Altbach has said, “is a- 


very important element in the crea- 
tion and diffusion of knowledge ina 
- society, and . . . it plays a-key role 
in the intellectual and educational 
climate of a nation.”!8 That key role 
. is now under attack; it may become 
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so distorted by anti-establishment 
forces that, at best, publishing in 
the future will be converted into 
a distribution apparatus; at worst, 
it may become just another member 
of the mass media. The richness of 
texture and variety that distin- 
guished publishing in the past; that 
illumined culture; that afforded an 
arena for different opinions; that 
linked together a fragmenting intel- 
lectual community; that aided in the 
creation of cultural layers which 
form the basis of our civilization— 
all this stands in mortal danger. 

Continued publication in ad-- 
vanced fields is now made possible 
only by rationalization of the pro- 
duction-editorial functions, by econ- 
omies of fulfillment in groups of 
journals, and by the economies of 
promoting journals in clusters of re- 
lated fields of interest. These tech- 
niques, combined with nonpayment 
to authors of papers and virtually 
no payment to journal editors, have ` 
made it possible to continue publica- 
tion thus far. As photocopying con- 
tinuously erodes the market for 
advanced work, it is not clear 
how much longer such publication 
can be maintained. 

These anxieties are alerting 
thoughtful’ publishers in Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe 
today. European publishing circles 


are far in advance of Americans in 


their defense of copyright, in legisla- 
tion of the public lending right, and 
in licensing photocopying of -copy- 
righted material. 

Long ago, Europe suffered a so- 
called Dark Age during which cul- 
ture was sustained only by isolated 
monastic groups. The present at- 
tacks on copyright by new tech- 
nologies and by scholars them- 
selves must be viewed as a retro- 
gressive step in that direction. 

16. Philip G. Altbach, private communica- 
tion. 
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Publishing in the USSR and Yugoslavia 


By EDWARD E. BOOHER 


ABSTRACT: Book publishing in Eastern Europe is a large 
enterprise dominated by the USSR in style and organization. 
While the Soviet influence is generally thought to be one 
of censorship principally, this influence resulted in other 
changes in most Eastern European nations following their . 
communization shortly after World War II. Censorship exists 
wherever there is communist rule—or, for that matter, 
wherever there exists a single ruling party. The influence of 

' the Soviet Union on publishing, however, also extended 
into the areas of author payments, publishing house organiza- 
tion, and the distribution of books. Yugoslavia was under this 
influence until her break with Russia in 1948. However, ~ 
starting in the early 1950s, book publishing followed the 
pattern of general change in Yugoslavia’s economic and 
political systems. Mass decentralization occurred, and the 

-market-price system-was gradually introduced. Moral censor- 
ship slowly disappeared, and political control of what was 
published was minimized. It is impossible to judge at this 
point the full impact of these two essentially different pub- 
lishing systems operating under governments controlled by 
Communist parties. In this publisher’s opinion, however, the 
Soviet system assists in perpetuating a closed, monolithic 
society, while Yugoslavia’s apparently assists in developing 
an open society that could lead to economic and political 
democracy. : 


Edward E. Booher is President, Books and Education Services Group, McGraw- 
Hill, Inc. He has been a Director of the Corporation since 1961 and a Director of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company since 1951. He was Chairman of the New Jersey 
Board of Higher Education from 1967 to 1972. He holds an A.B. from Antioch | 
College, Ohio, and four honorary doctorates. 
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USSR AND YUGOSLAVIA 


TENDENCY exists to look upon 

book publishing in Eastern 
Europe—often referred to as the 
Soviet bloc—as being uniform and, 
generally speaking, dominated by 
Russian censorship and taste. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
In fact, book publishing in that part 
of the world probably is as varied 
as it is in the Western world. Al- 
though censorship and restrictive 
regulations, both written and un- 
written, are part and parcel. of 
publishing throughout the Russian- 
dominated East (as they are in 
Yugoslavia), there are great dif- 
ferences in degrees of regulation, 
just as in the West. 

Book writing and publishing are 
arts: as such, they reflect the cul- 
ture from which they grow. Publish- 
ing is a basic medium of communica- 
tion, along with many other media. 
Even in the Slavic countries—the 
USSR, Poland,. Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria—there are 
great differences in style and sub- 
ject matter, as well as in the organiza- 
tion of the publishing industry, 


_ manufacturing, pricing and distribu- 


tion. In no two countries are these 


differences greater than in the USSR . 


and Yugoslavia. 

Prior to a further examination of 
publishing in these two nations, let 
us look at some gross numbers 
prepared by UNESCO for its 1972 
Statistical Yearbook. The figures in 
takle 1 provide some notion of the 
comparative scale of publishing in 
Ncrth America, Europe and the 
USSR. The data cover non~pe- 
ricdical publications (books and 
pamphlets 49 pages or longer), 
whether they be first editions, re- 
editions or translations. 

The number of titles published in 
Eastern Europe in 1971 compared 
with the output in the USSR is 


eal 
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TABLE 1 


Book PRODUCTION BY NUMBER OF TITLES 


1955 1971 
North America 16,000 91,000 
Europe 131,000 237,000 
USSR a 30,000 45,000* 

NUMBER OF TITLES PER MILLION 
INHABITANTS 

1955 1971 
North America 66 278 
Europe 320 509 
USSR 140 


175 


SOURCE: United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
Statistical Yearbook, 1972 (Paris, 1973), p. 714. 

* I have adjusted the USSR data to compen- 
sate for the fact that the Soviets include all 
pamphlets of 5 pages or more, whereas the 
data from the other countries follow the 
UNESCO definition of 49 pages or more. 
Furthermore, since reprints of established 
titles are also included by the Soviets, it can 
be safely estimated that reported figures must 
be adjusted by almost 50 percent to achieve 
comparability. 


shown in table 2. Adjusting the 
USSR data from table 1 to a compar- 
able basis, we see that the number 
of titles published in the USSR does 
not quite equal the total number 
published in all other principal 
Eastern European countries. Com- 
pared with Yugoslavia, the ratio is 
less than 5 to 1, even though 
the population ratio is roughly 10 to 1. 


THE USSR 


Russia's achievements in book 
publishing since World War II have 
been great, but not quite as impres- 
sive as she would have us believe. 
For example, in the September 21], 
1970 Publisher’s Weekly, the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, D.C., 
claimed that Russia accounted for 
one-quarter of the world’s book 
production in number of titles; that 
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TABLE 2 


EASTERN EUROPEAN POPULATION AND 
BOOK PRODUCTION, 1971 





NUMBER POPULATION 

COUNTRY OF TITLES (MILLIONS) 
Bulgaria 4,188 8.5 
Czechoslovakia 9,040 - 14.0 
East Germany 5,068 17.0 
Hungary 6,468 10.0 
Poland 10,443 33.0 
Rumania 8,224 20.0 
Yugoslavia 9,815 21.0 
TOTAL 53,246 "123.5 
USSR 45,000 245.0 


SOURCE: United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
Statistical Yearbook, 1972 (Paris, 1973), pp. 
718—720. 


published books and pamphlets to- 
taled more than 1.3 billion copies 
per year as of 1969; that the average 
edition of a single ‘book consisted 
of 17,600 copies; and that books in 
‘the USSR are published in 145 
‘languages, including 89 languages of 
Soviet national groups and 56 lan- 
guages of other countries.! However, 
as Curtis G. Benjamin, chairman of 
the first United States Book Pub- 
lishers Delegation to the USSR in 
1962, pointed out, the Soviets make 
‘exaggerated claims and inflated 
statements which must be carefully 
examined to get a true picture of the 
scope of Soviet publishing.’ 
Although precise figures are dif- 
ficult to obtain, the USSR does 
have a huge book publishing in- 
dustry that grew very rapidly fol- 
lowing World War II, and especially 
from 1950 to 1960. From 1961 to 


1969, growth in copies per capita. 


1. Soviet Embassy, Washington, D.C., “A 
Report on Book Publishing in the USSR,” 
Publishers Weekly, 21 September 1970, p. 179. 

2. Curtis G. Benjamin, “USSR Book Pro- 
duction Facts, Fancies and Fallacies,” Pub- 
lishers Weekly, 2 November 1970. 
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was static, while prices over this- 

same period increased some 17 per- 
cent, or to an average of 43 kopeks 
—approximately 60 United States 
cents.? Though relatively static in 
recent years and subject to price 
increases, the Soviet book industry 
is an enterprise of enormous pro- _ 
portions —one well worth examining. 


Organization 


Approximately 12 years ago the 
USSR reorganized its book publish- 
ing industry. The new plan unified 
its editorial, manufacturing and dis- 
tribution elements and brought the 
industry under the overall control 
of the State Publishing Committee 
of the Council of Ministers. Accord- 
ing to the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington: 


Since 1963 publishing in the U.S.S.R. 
has been guided: by the State Publish- 
ing Committee of the Council of Min- 
isters of the U.S.S.R., which coordinates 
and directs the work of all publishing 
houses, printing presses, and booksellers 
and which is guided by republic-level 
publishing committees in the union 
republics and also by regional and. 
district publishing offices in the regions 
and districts.‘ 


Of some 200 to 250 publishing 
houses in the Soviet Union, about 
75 percent are directly subordinate 
to the publishing committees; 15 
percent are subordinate both to 
publishing committees and to vari- 
ous offices and organizations, such 
as the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and the Union of Writers. 
The ‘remaining few houses are pub- 
lishing branches of various facets of 
the Communist party and of the trade 


3. U.S. Book Publishers Delegations to the 
USSR, Book Publishing in the USSR (Cam- 
bridge,. Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1971), p. 15. 

4. Soviet Embassy, Repo. on Book Pub- 
lishing,” p. 179. 
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and professional unions. Of these 
three categories, that controlled by 
the Central and Republic Commit- 

tees is by far-the most powerful and 
- significant since it is responsible 
for approximately 90 percent of all 
books printed. 


Distribution to bookstores 


One deputy chairman of the 


Central Press Committee is in charge . 


of the book and pamphlet sales and 
distribution system, Soyuzkniga (the 
All Union Book Trade Association). 
This agency, operating out of Mos- 
cow, deals directly with more than 
300 regional and local distribution 
enterprises known as Knigatorgs— 
regional warehouses that in turn 
service approximately 15,000 shops 
selling books, plus a variety of other 
outlets, principally kiosks, of which 
there are more than 50,000. More 
- important than these statistical data, 
however, are the questions of 
adequacy, access, variety and price. 
Since book publishing is planned 
and budgeted centrally, there is little 
causal relationship between reader 
and publisher, especially in the 
area of general literature. The book 
publishing and distribution system, 
by and large, does not reflect the 
tastes and buying habits of the 
corsumer, since Soyuzkniga, which 
is responsible for 80 percent of book 
distribution in the USSR, stands 
between publisher and bookseller; 
the latter therefore never sees a 
publisher’s representative, nor does 
he have an opportunity to express 
consumer responses and requests. 
To what extent this system re- 
sults in miscalculations in produc- 
tion and distribution of books is not 
known. We do know that works of 
fiction, biography and poetry—that 
is, books for the general reader 
which inform and entertain—are 
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generally oversubscribed, especially 


titles that are translations of Western 


classics or best sellers. Generally 
speaking, there is evidence to sup- 
port the contention that reference 
books in science, technology, man- 
agement, and the applied social 
sciences are sold out shortly after 
publication. It is difficult to find 
titles that are more than a few years 
old. 

Soviet. authorities also maintain 
that book distribution reaches the 
remote regions of the USSR—that 
books are available to rural as well 
as urban readers. While the 1962 
United States publishers delegation 
found very adequate book distribu- 
tion in a town of 18,000 some 80 
miles west of Kiev,> my personal 
experience in March 1972, during 
three days in Irkutsk (a capital city 
of 400,000 in Central Siberia), was 
that book outlets, except those lo- 
cated in or near institutions of higher 
learning, were both poor and scarce. 

In our country a bookstore, espe- 
cially a good one, is a place to browse. 
Books are on open shelves, and one 
is encouraged not only to look for 
what one wants, but to whet the 
appetite for something else. In the 
USSR this is not the case. In most 
bookshops, shelves are behind 
counters and the buyer does not have 
ready access to the books. He can- 
not always see what is available, 
but rather goes to the bookshop 
knowing what he wants. Fortun- 
ately, this situation is beginning to 
change in the largest cities, and 
especially in Moscow, where in 
some of the newer and larger 
shops books are readily available 
and generally accéssible. Also, book 
prices are kept low, averaging not 
more than 40 to 50 percent of those 


-in the United States. 


5. U.S. Book Publishers Delegations, Book 
Publishing in the USSR, pp. 12, 13, 70, 80. 
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International activity 


In the West, especially among the 
publishers of English-language 
books, the import and export of books 
is a lively and important part of a 
nation’s publishing. For example, 
the United Kingdom exports ap- 
proximately 45 percent of books 
produced. Additionally, the West has 
a lively trade in buying and selling 
publishing rights, especially transla- 
tion rights. In 1973, for example, 
McGraw-Hill sold the rights of 225 
titles for. translation into 29 lan- 
guages. 

Foreign trade and the exchange of 
publishing rights in the USSR, on the 
other hand, has represented until 
recently a unilateral practice about 
which little information is available. 
Before joining the 1973 UNESCO 
Copyright Convention (UCC); the 
USSR, by its internal copyright 
law, was free to translate, without 
permission or compensation, pub- 
lished Western works for ‘Soviet 
readership. In 1970 the USSR trans- 
lated from English a total of 393 
titles. 

Foreign trade in books and other 
publications, including magazines, 
newspapers and journals, is rela- 
tively modest and has not grown 
appreciably during the last few 
decades. Total exports from the 
USSR range from 12 to 15-million 
 rubles—approximately $16 million 
to $21 million—with somewhat more 


z .., than 80 percent going to the Soviet 
2°77 bloc countries. By contrast, the 


- United States export of books in 1973 
was $194.5 million on shipments of 
$250 or more. Industry economists 
estimate total exports to be as high 


| 6. United Nations Educational, Scientific 
’ and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), Statis- 
tical Yearbook, 1972 (Paris, 1973), pp. 768, 
769. . ' 
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as $292.5 million. USSR imports of 
similar products approximate 10 mil- 
lion rubles, or -$14 million—again 
mostly from the Soviet bloc. East 
Germany is the largest source. All 
foreign trade in books in the USSR 
is centralized through one agency, 
Mezhdurarodnaya Kniga, which has 
an absolute monopoly on such trade.” 


Copyright, author royalties and ` 
VAAP 


In general, the Soviet author is 
paid for what he produces and not 
just for how well his work sells. 
He is paid a fixed sum per 16-page 
signature produced (actually a signa- 
ture of 40,000 units). In most cases, 
this sum is then related to the 
number of copies printed, and. the 
total amount is paid on publication. 

Some works command higher 
rates than others, the higher usually 
being works of fiction or other 
forms of belles lettres. Textbooks, as 
well as technical and scientific 
works, usually command a lower 
rate, since it is assumed that authors 
producing such manuscripts are 
engaged in gainful employment, 


whereas poets, novelists, dramatists, 


and other creative writers must 
depend on income from their literary 
efforts. The scales of royalties are 
elaborate and detailed, covering 
every conceivable form of literary or 
textual work. | 
In contrast to royalty scales em- 
ployed in the West, under which 
successive printings of a book often 
result in higher rates for the author, 
the opposite is true for the Soviet 
author. The highest rate paid is for 


7. U.S. Book Publishers Delegations, Book 
Publishing in the USSR, p. 104; Chandler 
B. Grannis, “Some Statistics on the Inter- 
national Book Trade,” Publishers Weekly 206, 
(23 September 1974), p. 120. 
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the first printing, and rates for suc- 
cessive printings usually decline. 
Following the signing of the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention in 1963, 
an all-union copyright agency, VAAP, 
was set up to protect the rights of 
Soviet and foreign authors in the 
USSR and to represent the interests 
of Soviet authors abroad. The agency 
acts as an intermediary in the 
negotiation of copyright agreements 
in which one party is a foreign 
author or publishing firm. It is also 
responsible for the collection, alloca- 
tion, and transmission of royalties 
for the public performance of works 


by Soviet and foreign authors in the 


territory of the USSR. To this end 
the agency will conclude bilateral 
implementing agreements on mutual 
representation of interests with au- 
thers’ organizations and societies in 
the countries party to the Universal 
Copyright Convention. The agency 
is also a national copyright informa- 
tion center which regularly informs 
authors’ organizations and firms of 
new works in Soviet literature, 
science and art.® , 
VAAP is a so-called ‘nongovern- 
mental agency controlled by a board 
of representatives of its sponsoring 
units, which include such agencies 
as the Union of Writers of the 
USSR, the Union of Artists of the 
USSR, the Union of Composers of 
the USSR, the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, the State Committee 
of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR for Publishing, Printing and 
Book Trade, and others. During 
1974, Boris Pankin, Chairman of the 
Board of VAAP, and a delegation of 
his associates made two official 
visits to the United States, working 
diligently, and with some success, to 
. conclude publishing agreements 


8. VAAP Statutes, Appendix C (Moscow), 
103104, 20 September 1973. 
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with American book, journal and 
music publishers. 


Censorship and Samizdat 


. Publishing in the USSR cannot be 
discussed in a realistic manner 
without some mention of censor- 
ship, a policy that must seem al- 
most normal to a people who have 
lived more than a century under 
harsh secret police surveillance and 
political systems that showed little 
respect for human rights. There is 
little point in recounting or belabor- 
ing the cases of Solzhenitsyn, Paster- 
nak or Sakharov. Two are Nobel 
laureates and one a scientist of 
international repute and the so- 
called father of the Soviet H-bomb. 
The censorship of their work and 
similar cases are so well known that 
the West has learned to expect, if 


not accept, censorship by the Soviets 


on a broad scale—even of their 
foremost writers and_patriots. 

Neither of the United States 
publishers delegations to the USSR 
(1962 and 1970) was able to con- 
firm how or to what extent censor- 
ship is practiced. They were simply 
told “that there was no actual 
censorship of books, only ‘house’ 
control over what was or was not 
suitable for publication in terms of 
the house’s ‘charter’ and of ‘state 
security. ”® The official Soviet posi- 
tion on censorship, then, seems to 
be that decisions on what is suitable 
for publication are made by in- 
dividual publishing houses and for 
reasons of state security. 

More subtle censorship goes on, 
however, throughout book publish- 
ing in a very quiet, well-organized 
way. Gorokhoff, in Publishing in the 
USSR, states that there is probably 


9. U.S. Book Publishers Delegations, Book 
Publishing in the USSR, p. 78. 
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a censor on the, staff of every pub- 
lishing house with a corps of as- 
sistants known as “political editors.” 
While the censor is subordinate to 
the director of the publishing house, 
- he nevertheless takes his instruc- 
tions from the central censorship 
agency, Glavlit—a name, by the 


. way, that no longer exists officially. 


Alan Schwartz, writing in the Jan- 
uary 15, 1973 Publishers Weekly, 
` estimates that currently there are 
70,000 individual censors." 

That censorship continues is at- 
tested most recently by Hedrick 
Smith, chief ofthe Moscow bureau of 
the New York Times, who in his by- 
line report, “Moscow Has Secured 
‘Detente without a Risk of Open 
Society,’ writes: 


Censorship remains heavier md more 
systematic than in the Khrushchev era, 
when not only de-Stalinization but the 
flamboyant party leader's idiosyncrasies 
and erratic politics sometimes permitted 
startling criticism and candor, 
as Mr. Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich. ... No 
younger poets have emerged to stir 
popular followings and the older group 
has turned middle-aged and cautious.” 


One other lever of censorship, 
and one of considerable force, is 
that of threatened expulsion from 
membership in the very powerful 
and prestigious Unicn of Writers of 
the USSR. Established by Maxim 
Gorky in 1935 and currently com- 
prising more than 7,000 members, 
its role of protecting the interests 
of Soviet writers does not extend so 


10. Boris I. Gorokhoff, Publishing in the 
USSR (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1959), ch. 6, pp. 73-85. 

11. Alan U. Schwartz, “The State of Pub- 
lishing, Censorship and Copyright in the 
Soviet Union,” Publishers Weekly, 15 Janu- 
hte pp. 33-34. 

. Hedrick Smith, “Moscow Has Seoci 
Da without a Risk of Open Society,” 
New York Times, 23 December 1974. . 
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far as defending those who find 
themselves in confrontation with 
Soviet authorities over questions 
of national security and so-called 
unfriendly or untruthful accounts 
about Soviet life. Expelled members 
find it difficult to have their works 
published anywhere in the USSR 
except by the underground press. 
Samizdat is the Russian designa- 
tion for its underground literary. 
activity. Literally, Samizdat means 
self-publishing, and it has come to 
signify the means by which a literary 
work that has been rejected by the 
censor, or a work which the author 
chooses not to submit for publica- 
tion, is circulated. The Samizdat 
circle is not very large, and the 
reproduction and circulation of liter- 
ary materials probably never totals 


more than a few hundred copies, 


most of which are passed by hand 
from reader to reader. The true 
function of this process is as im- 
portant as it is noble. It provides 
many gifted writers with the means 
of escaping censorship while still 
writing as their consciences dictate. 

Furthermore, without Samizdat 
the work of several great con- 
temporary Soviet writers: would 
never have reached the West. Pas- 
ternak and Solzhenitsyn (except for 
his first book, which was published 
in the USSR) are the two most 
notable examples. Finally, through 
Samizdat certain banned books from 
the West are circulated to the small 
group of intellectuals who are deter- 
mined to keep alive the freedom to 
write and read in the USSR. Alan 
Schwartz tells an amusing story in 
this connection, as follows: 


Certain unpublished works have 
achieved considerable acclaim and wide 
readership through this process. For ex- 
ample, I am told that Svetlana Peters, 
Stalin’s daughter who now lives in the 
West, has the distinction of having her 
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second book, first published in the West, 
entitled Only One Year, on the Samiz- 
dat ‘Best Seller List’ as a kind of how- 
to-do-it book for potential defectors. 


Important as it is, Samizdat causes 
for the Soviet author considerable 
personal risk, especially if his work 
is smuggled to the West and pub- 
lished there with some acclaim, 
When that happens, he can only 
disassociate himself openly from the 
process and hope that he will not be 
punished. Solzhenitsyn is probably 


the only Russian writer who has. 


openly challenged the Writers 
Union and the censorship system. 
With the aid of a Nobel prize and 
the fact that the USSR was in the 
process of joining the Universal 
Copyright Convention, he ` suc- 
ceeded, but at great personal cost. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Book publishing in Yugoslavia is 
quite different from that in Russia. 
In fact, Yugoslavia is the exception 
to the Russian/Eastern European 
. publishing pattern, which is char- 
acterized by overcentralization, cen- 
sorship, and service to the state 
‘and the system rather than to 
individual intellect. The report of a 
1963 United States publishers del- 
egation stresses these unique as- 
pects of Yugoslav publishing: 


Yugoslavia has a progressive, vigorous, 
and well-developed book industry. This 
is a real achievement in the face of 
difficult circumstances. Practically all 
of its publishing houses have been 
developed from scratch since the mid- 
forties by personnel with no, previous 
experience at publishing. The same is 
true to a lesser extent of book manu- 
facturing and bookselling. 


The range of titles produced is also 
quite broad and includes a large number 


13. UNESCO, Statistical Yearbook, 1972 
(Paris, 1973), p. 34. 
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of translations, now approximately a 
quarter of the total output. The United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and the USSR are the principal countries 
whose authors are translated. Transla- 
tions tend to be concentrated in the | 
field of belles-lettres and to a lesser 
extent intermediate-level technical 
works. Advanced professional, scientific 
and technical books are imported in 
small quantities for readers who are 
able to use the books in their original 
languages. The translated novels and 
short stories of American authors tend 
to be contemporary works, whereas a 
larger proportion of the translations 
of Russian, French, British, and German 
authors are literary classics. 


The Yugoslav publishing industry 
is, then, a relatively new enterprise. 


It puts out freely large numbers of 


works of Western authors, ranging 
from the contemporary to the clas- 
sics. The arts are as well repre- 
sented as the sciences, if not more 
heavily so. When foreign authors are 


_translated, the voice of the West 


reaches Yugoslavia in a way in 
which it is not possible in the USSR 
under existing conditions. 

Since 1963, the Yugoslav publish- 
ing industry has expanded. Some 
9,800 titles were produced in 1971, 
compared with 5,000 in 1963, and the 
number of books per capita has in- 
creased more than 50 percent—from 
two to greater than three. This com- 
pares with approximately seven 
books per capita for the United 
States and less than four for the 
USSR. Yugoslavia has a healthy 
publishing activity for a country of 
20 million people and three basic 
national languages: Serbo-Croat, 
Slovene and Macedonian, one of 
which employs two alphabets, Ro- 
man and Cyrillic. Additionally, in 


14, U. S. Publishers Delegation to Yugo- 
slavia, The Book Industry in Yugoslavia 
(New York: American Book Publishers 
Council, 1964), p. 27. 
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1968 Yugoslav publishers produced 
titles: in 10 to 12 other Eastern 
European languages for markets 
` represented by large minority pop- 
ulations within the country.'® 


Organization 


Although Yugoslav publishing has 
expanded, the number of publish- 
ing houses has decreased. There are 
currently fewer than 50 publishing 
houses in the six republics and two 
autonomous regions of Yugoslavia. 
This represents a decline from more 
than 70 in 1961—the result of 
mergers of smaller uneconomic units 
into larger enterprises. 

Generally speaking, the economic 
organization of Yugoslav publishing 
follows rather closely that of the 
West with two major exceptions. 
Initial capital is provided by the 
state through the planning agency 
‘of the republic in which the enter- 
prise is located. Neither private 
capital nor shareholders exist. What- 
ever central control is exercised 
comes' from the control of credit 
by state and national banks. This is 
not unlike control exercised by 
Western banks over publishers who 
depend on them for credit. In Yugo- 
slavia this control is one of the 
principal ‘factors leading to the 
merger of weaker houses with 
stronger ones. 

The second major difference be- 
tween Yugoslav publishers and 
those in the West or the USSR 
is the management structure. Pub- 
lishing houses and other business- 
oriented units in Yugoslavia are 
called enterprises, and they are 
managed by a workers committee 

comprised of representatives of all 
© employed personnel under the di- 


.15. Ljubomir Lakoéevié, “Printing and 
Publishing, 1963-1968,” Yugoslav Survey 10 
(November 1969), p. 100. 
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rection of a general manager, often 
called the president or director. 
By my observation, most successful 
houses have strong general man- 
agers who lead the enterprises and 
direct the actions of the workers’ 
committee to a large extent. Publish- 
ing profits are used for growth, as 
in any capitalist enterprise, but 


. profits not reinvested in the business 


are either distributed to employees. 
in the form of profit-sharing bonuses 
or are used for various employee 


benefit programs, such as apartment 


houses and summer vacation hostels 
built and operated for employee use. 

Aside from these two exceptions— 
capital supplied by the state and 
employee participation in manage- 
ment and profits—the typical Yugo- 
slav publishing house operates very 
much like those in Western democra- 
cies. The market-price system is 
utilized, houses compete strongly 
with each other, books are priced 
competitively for the market, ‘and 
publishers’ imprints come to be 
recognized for their quality and 
specialization. 

Yugoslavia has two publishing as- 
sociations, the Publishers Associa- 
tion, founded in 1952, and the 
Publishers Business Association, 
dating from 1961. It should be noted 
that the Publishers Association per- 
formed during its early years a unige 
role of interfacing with the Party. 
One of its principal tasks was to 
prevent as much as possible any 
political interference by the Party 
with the publishing programs of the 
individual enterprises. Since virtu- 
ally all publishing houses in the 
beginning were headed by ex- 
Partisans and loyal members of the 
Party, the issue of Party control 
apparently was never a critical one. 
Now that the Publishers Business 
Association has taken on the usual 
tasks of a trade association, the 
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_ function of the Publishers Associa- 
tion is largely confined to represent- 
ing Yugoslavia at international pub- 
lishing meetings. 


Book distribution 


As in most European countries, 
book distribution in Yugoslavia is 
through bookstores. Though there 
are other forms, such as subscrip- 
tion sales and some direct distribu- 
tion to schools, it is estimated that 
. 90 percent.of the business is done 
‘through bookstores, of which there 
are 700 to 800, two-thirds of which 
belong to chains owned and con- 
trolled by publishing houses. These 
bookstores are competitive, and 
while some specialize by type of 
book; most carry books of all pub- 
lishers, and not just those of their 
owners. Bookstores are well spread 
throughout the country—even Mon- 
tenegro, with a population of less 
than a half-million, has more than 
20 bookstores. 

In short, book distribution in Yugo- 
slavia, unlike the USSR, is related 
directly to the market. The pub- 
lisher supplies what the bookseller 
can sell and is the direct recipient 
of market response. Bookshops in the 
major cities are large and attractive, 
shelves are open, and many spe- 
cialized shops carry books from the 
United States and other Western 
countries, as well as journals and 
newspapers. 


International activity —` 
import and export 


Beginning in- the early 1950s, 
Yugoslavia became a relatively 
heavy importer of books and transla- 
tion rights from the United States 
and the West in general. Anxious 
to develop its industry and to im- 
prove its literacy, ‘Yugoslavia did 
not hesitate to secure help enone? 
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books whenever possible. Further- 
more, following the break with the 
USSR in 1948, English rapidly re- 


' placed Russian as the principal 


second language taught throughout 
the nation. English has maintained 
this position and continues to grow 
in use and popularity. 

During the 1950s and early 1960s 
the Informational Media Guarantee 
Program of the United States govern- 


„ment made it possible for Yugo- 


slavia to import sizable quantities of 
United States books, magazines and 
records by guaranteeing the con- 
vertibility of Yugoslavia’s currency 
into United States dollars. Under 
this program approximately $2.25 
million in United States books were 
imported by Yugoslavia. Translation 
rights could be purchased from 
United States publishers as well. 
This program, which ended mid- 
1963, did much to establish a lasting 
and open relationship between the 
United States and Yugoslav pub- 
lishing industries. 

Translation from Anglo-Saxon 
sources—principally United States 
and United Kingdom—#into Yugo- 
slav languages outnumbers transla- 
tion from all other sources. In 1967, 
of a total of 1,666 foreign titles 
translated, 408 were from Anglo- 
Saxon publishers. This compares 
with 226 from the USSR (including 
all Soviet Union languages), despite 
the fact that Soviet titles could be 
translated free of license fees, 
whereas Anglo-Saxon ones could 
not.!6 i 

As might be expected, there has 
been little export of Yugoslav books, 
since the foreign market for this 
country’s main languages is small 
and difficult to reach. Yugoslav 
publishers have, however, co- 


produced with foreign publishers 


t 


16. Lakoéevié, “Printing and Publishing.” 
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books of elaborate design; in such 
cases the costs of a large print run 
with expensive illustrations are 
. shared by one or more foreign pub- 
lishers. The co-producer does all the 
editing and printing, but depends on 
the cooperating publishers to supply 
the translations of the texts in the 
languages to be published. Many 
attractive art and travel books have 
been successfully produced in Yugo- 
slavia under this plan. 


Copyright and author royalties 


As noted above, the USSR joined 
the UCC in May 1973. Other Eastern 
European countries either joined 
earlier or were members of the older 
and, in many respects, more restric- 
tive and exacting Berne Conven- 
tion, to which they subscribed 
before World War II. Yugoslavia is 
typical in that she was a member of 
the Berne Convention and sub- 
scribed to the UCC in 1964. Like 
other Eastern European countries, 
Yugoslavia was always very scru- 
pulous about paying royalties, both 
internally and internationally. 

While no system of payment is 
preséribed by law, Yugoslavia largely 
- uses internally the Russian system of 
paying authors by the printer’s sheet 
or signature. This system was 
adopted in the 1940s, following 
World War II, when it spread 
‘throughout the area of Soviet in- 
fluence. However, in the absence of 
any regulatory laws on the subject, 
_ the Yugoslavs have also felt free to 
pay authors less often by lump sum 
and more often by a percentage 
royalty similar to that used in the 
West. Also, with increasing exposure 
of Yugoslav authors to the West, the 
trend is distinctly toward royalty 
payment and away from the so-called 
Russian system. 

Payment by printers sheet or 
signature in Yugoslavia is far less 
complex than in the USSR, where 
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conversion to the United States scale 
is ‘almost impossible. Converting 
from a sheet to a royalty basis for 
comparative purposes, one finds that 
the Yugoslav scale approaches that 
used in the West, as indicated 
below:!7 


Belles lettres 
Nonfiction and 


10-12 percent 


university 

textbooks 12-15 percent 
Secondary school 5 

textbooks 5- 7 percent, 
Elementary school 

textbooks 2 percent 


Except for elementary and sec- 
ondary school books, these ranges 
are standard in the West. The United 
States employs a wider, and gen- 
erally higher, range for school 
books. Elementary book royalties 
range to 8 percent; secondary books 
may range as high as 10 percent.. 
Yugoslav publishers pay Western 
publishers on a negotiated royalty 
basis for translation rights, a practice 
followed generally in Europe and 
America. . 

As is. true of most Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries, Yugoslavia has a 
Literary Agency which played a 
central role in copyright and author 
payments when it was originally 
created following World War II. 
The agency is controlled by the 
authors’ league and is a monopoly 
inasmuch as no other agency exists. 
However, Yugoslav publishers have 
always been able to deal directly 
with authors, both domestic and 
foreign, and consequently the 
agency has never exercised much 
influence or control. Today it exists 
in name.only and will likely dis- 
appear in time. This is in ‘sharp 
contrast to’ VAAP. in the USSR, 


17, U.S. Publishers Delegation, Book In- 
dustry in Yugoslavia, p. 24. 
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- for 6.5 million books. __ 
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thrcugh which all author contracts, 
domestic and foreign, must be made. 


Censorship and freedom to 
publish 


It would be foolish to maintain 
that there is no censorship in 
Yugoslav book publishing. How- 
ever, moral censorship, which pro- 
duces the rather Victorian character 
of much of Soviet literature, is 
largely absent. Some of the younger 
contemporary Yugoslav authors are 
producing sexy, picaresque books. 
Tke following list of translations 
broadly available illustrates the rela- 
tive lack of censorship: 


D. H. Lawrence—Lady Chatterly’s 
Lover | 

John O’Hara—Ten North Frederick 

Boccaccio—Decameron 

Stendhal—The Red and the Black 


In addition, William Faulkner, 
Graham Greene, James Farrell, 
Ernest Hemingway and Erskine 
Caldwell are widely translated and 
read.'® 

The publication of literary works 
surpasses that of any other category. 
Of some 68 million books produced 
in 1968, 22 million were in this 
category, and of these, 11 million 
were translations. It is interesting 
and significant that in the publishing 


_ category “Marxist-Leninist Works,” 


only 186,000 books were produced 
in 1968, while the categories “Eco- 
nomics,’ “Applied Economics” and 
“Business Organization” accounted 
Political censorship is another mat- 
ter. It does exist, but on an informal 
basis. One simply does not get away 
with direct, obvious criticism of 
Yugoslav communism or its leader, 
Josip Broz Tito. On the other hand, 


18. U.S. Publishers Delegation, Book In- 
dustry in Yugoslavia, p. 11. 

19. Lakočević, “Printing and Publishing,” 
pp. 106, 108, 114, 116. 


books by Pasternak and Solzhenitsyn 
are found everywhere. In short, one 
must go out of one’s way to get 
into trouble. Djilas is a shining 
example, of course. 


‘* CONCLUSION 


Book publishing in Eastern Eu- 
rope is a large enterprise dominated 
by the USSR in style and organiza- 
tion. The Russian model emphasizes 
not only rigorous political and moral 
censorship, but also centralization 
of most aspects of publishing activity 
under various Party-controlled agen- 
cies. For example, author payments, 
publishing house organization, and 
distribution systems are all con- 
trolled tightly by the state. The 
author and reader have little say in 
what is produced. The right of the 
general public to read whatever they 
wish is not respected, although small 
groups of intellectuals struggle to 
keep it alive through such devices 
as Samizdat. 

Yugoslavia was no exception to the 
Russian publishing pattern until her 
break with Russia in 1948. But 
starting in the early 1950s, book 
publishing followed the pattern of 
general change in the economic and 
political system of that country. 
Mass decentralization occurred, 
moral censorship ‘slowly disap- 
peared, and political control over 
what was published was minimized. 
The market-price system and com- 
petition between publishing houses 
were introduced, resulting in a book 
industry which was more responsive 
to readers’ demands. 

The right to read, and hence the 
right to know, is a concept accepted 
by Yugoslavs. These rights are ob- 
served more openly and with greater 
respect than in other parts of Eastern 
Europe. Whether this policy will 
continue after Tito’s rule ends is a 
question I am frequently asked. I 
believe it will. 
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The Bright Promise of Publishing 
in Developing Countries 


By DATUS C. SMITH, JR. 


ABSTRACT: Publishing in Asia and Africa has a bright 
future, due to a number of factors, ironically including the. 
' present state of underdevelopment. Few hostages have been ` 
given to fortune, and there are not nearly as many 
vested interests opposing progress in the developing 
countries as in American society. Usable “critical masses” 
exist in the languages, and the built-in growth factor is 
almost dreamlike in business terms. The future promises 
significant improvement in manufacturing methods, including 
much wider use of photocomposition (but also more extensive 
employment of typewriter composition), offset presswork, and 
so-called Perfect binding. One of the most useful develop- 
ments, in both educational and business terms, may be 
the integration of publishing with electronic media. “Joint 
runs, especially for color illustrations, are likely to be 
greatly multiplied. The most critical publishing need, how- 
ever, is development of nationwide distribution systems for 
_mass marketing at low prices. In the scholarly publishing 
field, Asia and Africa hopefully will avoid some wasteful 
American practices and perhaps will use on-demand publish- 
ing as an economical method for some specialized materials 
with low sales potential. 
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years, the last 10 as Director. He was President for 15 years of Franklin Book 
Programs, a nonprofit organization for international book: development having 
constant contact with Asian and African publishing. He was Senior Associate of 
John D. Rockefeller 3rd and Vice-President of the JDR 3rd Fund. In recent years 
he has been a consultant to the Asia Society, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, the Hazen Foundation, the Council on Foundations, and UNESCO. 
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PUBLISHING IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


LTHOUGH publishing in Asia 
and Africa is at present a rela- 
tively unsophisticated and under- 
developed enterprise,! the very lack 
of an established and successful 
industry may enable the many na- 
tions in these vast areas to respond 


to new technical possibilities and to © 


engage in creative innovation which 
the Western world finds difficult due 
to long-standing vested interests and 
‘traditions in the publishing field. In 
fact, Asian and African countries, 
poised as they are on the thresh- 
old of developing workable pub- 
lishing systems, have a very bright 
future. They are relatively unen- 
cumbered by traditional and tech- 
nical convention, are well aware of 
the relation between mass intellec- 
tual and economic development, 


and are increasing their literacy rates . 


every year. They are in a unique 
position to revolutionize the pub- 


lishing industry. 


FREEDOM FROM VESTED 
INTERESTS 


The relatively primitive state of 
book publishing in most of the 
developing countries of Asia and 
Africa gives them, ironically, an im- 
pressive advantage over the West. 
This is not simply the conventional 
advantage of the latecomers—of 
profiting from the mistakes of the 
pioneers so as to reach desired 
objectives more directly. Asians and 
Africans are freer to move with 
the times because they have not 
given so many. hostages to fortune. 
There are fewer vested interests 


l. Because my acquaintance with Latin 
America is superficial, I do not presume to 
include that area in my generalizations in 


this article. I suppose, however, that there. 


may be some similarity with respect to all 
developing countries. 
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clumsily trying to protect the status 
quo for fear that any change might 
upset a workable but uncreative 
industry. Developing countries have 
a much cleaner slate upon which to 
write the communications formulae 
of the future. 

In the United States and other 
industrialized nations, considerable 
controversy surrounds the use of 
new media of communications. Ob- 
struction to change is offered just 
when a combination of technolog- 
ical, administrative and entrepre- 
neurial inventions seems capable of 
creating unprecedented publishing 
methods and efféctiveness. De- 
veloping countries, with smaller 
capital invested in equipment and in 
business structures and systems, will 
find fewer self-interest obstructions 
to developing new methods. 

African and Asian countries are 
not, of course, completely free from 
the obstacles created by vested 
interests; any country with a printing 
technology and an educational sys- 
tem has defenders of the status 
quo. Teachers, for instance, who 
know how to use rote methods 
based on authoritarian textbooks, not 
only will resist learning new ways, ` 
but also will view them as threats 
to their livelihood. They will try to 
retard the introduction of new 
methods and, if necessary, will 
deliberately sabotage them. Book 
publishers who have achieved some 
success by making a few sales at 
high prices may regard a concept 
of mass marketing with a tiny profit 
margin as simply too much work. 
However, there are ways of over- 
coming those difficulties, and in view 
of the relatively small size of the 
vested-interest opposition, the 
Asians and Africans have some 
maneuverability in converting to 
new methods. 
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LINGUISTIC “CRITICAL MASS” 


The issue of “critical mass” in the 
languages to be used as publishing 
vehicles must be considered—that 
is, whether there are enough users 
of a given language to make publica- 
tion in that language economically 
feasible. In that connection, Clar- 
ence Maloney points out the pre- 
sumption of Europeans who talk 
about South Asia’s language problem 
(meaning linguistic fragmentation), 
while Europe, with`about the-same 
population, uses 28 major literary 
languages as compared with South 
Asia’s 23.2 The real issue, of course, 
is how many readers there are in a 
language, and in developing coun- 
tries it is certain that the number 
of readers will continue to grow. 
The potential number of readers of 
Chinese, Arabic, Urdu, Hindi, In- 
donesian, Bengali, Punjabi, Tamil, 
Telegu, Kannada, Gujerati and Ma- 
layalam is much greater than that of 
Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, Greek, 
Romanian, Hungarian, Czech, Fin- 
nish and Bulgarian. 

Of course, except for the Arabic- 
speaking countries, none of those 
listed above is in Africa, where there 
is almost complete balkanization of 
languages, with 12 major written 
tongues ‘in the small country of 
Ghana, for instance, and with Swahili 
in East Africa not yet having achieved 
real effectiveness as a publishing 
language in spite of its lingua franca 
service in oral use. However, be- 
cause of widespread use of two 
world languages—English and 
French—in business and govern- 
ment and to some extent in educa- 
tion, there is a workable language for 
publishing even in small African 
countries. Perhaps in the future some 


2. Clarence Maloney, “The Real Language 
Problem in South Asia,” Asian Affairs, 
May—June 1974, pp. 319-331. 
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African languages will have enough 
readers—or enough hegemony in a 
number of countries—to become ef 
ficient publishing tools. In the mean- 
time, however, French and English 
serve in the same way that German 


- does in Austria, or Portuguese’ in 


Brazil. Mother-tongue reading ma- 
terial is extremely important for 
young people in school and other 
new literates, but for Africa that is- 
currently a prohibitively expensive 
sideline. 


BOOKS AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


The relation of cofnmunications 
and materials to economic develop- 
ment receives much more recogni- 
tion today than it did a decade ago. 
In the past, the general approach to 
publishing was so humanistic—so 
belletristic, if you will—that few 
Western social scientists studying 
or participating in the growth of 
developing countries ever thought 
publishing had anything to do with 
their specialty. Publishing has since 
come to be recognized as a basic 
mechanism of development rather 
than as a frill. The relation of 
availability of books to literacy; the 
relation of increased literacy to in- 


- creased rates of economic develop- 


ment; and the effects of an indige- 
nous literary tradition on indepen- 
dent cultural growth have all been 
demonstrated. . 
Leaders in national planning 
bureaus of developing countries are 


aware of the relation of education 


and communications material to eco- 
nomic growth—indeed, sometimes 
more so than our own technical 
assistance experts. This awareness 
on the part of planners can be re- 


‘flected in ways that are of con- 


siderable importance to the publish- 
ing industry. Planners can provide 
governmental appropriations for the 
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purchase of schoolbooks, the sup- 
port of libraries and literacy cam- 
paigns, the drawing of import rules, 
and the allocation of foreign ex- 
change for paper, printing equip- 
ment, inks, adhesives, type metal, 
and the like. Of course, the planners’ 
influence can be expressed even 
more dramatically in the making of 
capital-investment decisions—in- 
cluding applications for World Bank 
loans and United Nations Develop- 


ment Fund projects—relating to, 


paper mills, printing plants, and 
other units of the print media. 

An additional aspect of the eco- 
nomic development factor in pub- 
lishing is that, in order to serve the 
development purpose, book pub- 
lishing must be responsive to the 
interests and needs of its own 
country, not to some distant na- 
tion. This fact is now very widely 
recognized not only by. local educa- 
tors.and planners and by young 
publishers starting to surface in 
most Asian and African countries, 
but also by the enlightened new 
leadership in some of the same 
foreign firms which formerly scoffed 
at the idea of title lists’ being 
chosen in the local country. 

Currently, there seems to be in- 
creased understanding on all sides 
that services to the profit motive 
and to the welfare of the country 
must go hand-in-hand. In franco- 
phonic Africa, for example, black 
African children have stopped read- 
ing sentences in their textbooks like 
“Our ancestors, the Gauls... .” 
A significant change in attitude has 
occurred among British publishers, 
and American firms have been mov- 
ing, though somewhat gingerly, into 
joint ventures with local partners. 


Growth factor 


Still another favorable factor of a 
strictly economic sort, which may 
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well prove to be the most important 
factor of all in the next 25 years 
or so, is the natural growth which 
seems certain for the publishing 
industries of Asia and Africa. 

Whether one takes the old-fash- 
ioned attitude toward general 
economic growth or a posture more 
like that of the Club of Rome, it is 
clear that within particular indus- 
tries growth can continue to bring 
great practical advantages. Whether 
or not growth in overall terms is 
beneficial from the general society's 
point of view, the growth prospect 
for Asian-African publishing is noth- 
ing less than sensational. Unfortun- 
ately, it looks as if population growth 
will continue, and because that will 
have such baneful effects on societies 
in general, it must be regarded as 
ultimately harmful to publishing also. 
But the growth factor in the publish- 
ing business itself, resulting from ris- 
ing literacy, has no such accompany- 
ing evils. Also, from the low level 
at which Asian and African literacy 
figures start, one can project a steady 
and continuing increase in the num- 
ber of readers, irrespective of any 
change in population. This is the kind 
of growth factor that businessmen 
dream about but rarely see. 


PUBLISHING AND ELECTRONIC 
MEDIA 


One important area in which 
present underdevelopment may be 
an actual boon in working toward 
the future is the relationship be- 
tween publishing and the elec- 
tronic. media. There should be a 
relationship, not a conflict, between 
the two. However, the usual at- 
titude of American publishers is to 
think of radio, television and tape 
recorders as the Enemy, and to re- 
gard any advance in their use, 
especially in education, as another 
blow to publishing. The typical view 
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of publishers held by the people 
- in the electronic fields is one of 
pity. for those committed to a rear- 
guard action in defense of an old- 
fashioned and doomed medium. 
= Of course, the attitudes ‘are 
ridiculous on, both sides. Media of 
all sorts.can be mutually supportive 
and can give the communications 
field and education unprecedented 
vitality, effectiveness and social 
value. In this connection, the modest 
proportions of the publishing estab- 
lishment in most Asian and African 
countries, though traditionally be- 
moaned by intellectual and political 
leaders. in those countries, may 
actually help initiate the new com- 
munications era with far less strain. 
The late Vikram Sarabhai, Indira 
Gandhi's science advisor and an 
ardent advocate of educational broad- 
casting by satellite, and S. O. 
Awokoya, former head of Nigeria’s 
educational system and an interna- 
tionally famous expert on educa- 
tional television, had a similar vi- 
sion of the shared role of electronic 
media and publishing in revolution- 
izing education. Both men saw 
satellite broadcasting, closed-circuit 
TV, video tape cassettes and other 
electronic devices as mass promo- 
tional mechanisms for printed mater-, 
ials, rather than as competitors. Both 
felt an attempt to replace print with 
electronics would be disastrous, but 
- at the same time they thought proper 
use of educational media would pave 
the way for greater use of books. 


THE PAPERBACK TRADITION 


It is a happy circumstance that 
most book production in developing 
_ countries in recent decades has been 
in paperback form. This, has not been 


paperback publishing in the Ameri- 
can sense, but merely publication of 


books with paper covers. There are 


unconventional - outlets—that 
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as yet very few examples of ‘ef- 
fective broad-scale distributing sys- 
tems selling inexpensive books in 
large quantities and making exten- 
sive use of what were once called 
is, 
points of sale other than bookshops. 
Some commendable starts have been 
made in that direction, notably in 
India and Egypt, but in general the 
business management side of the so- 
called paperback revolution—true 
mass distribution—has not yet be- 
gun. At least the physical form of 
paperbacks is familiar to much of 
Asia and Africa, so the snobbism 
Americans had to contend with upon 
the introduction of paperbacks has 
been fairly well overcome in most 
developing countries. 

The real economies will come 
later, of course, when genuine mass 
distribution makes possible in- 
creases in printing quantities and 
hence low manufacturing costs per 
unit and low retail prices. In the 
meantime, significant savings in 
labor and materials may be had 
through the widespread use of paper 
covers and avoidance of hardback 
binding. The publishing industries 
in several developing countries are 
on the brink of a takeoff in their 
own paperback revolutions. 


UNDERDEVELOPMENT IN 
SCHOLARLY PUBLISHING 


In the field of scholarly publish- 
ing, Asian and African underde- 
velopment; though deplored by the 
vice-chancellor of every university 
in those areas and by most of their . 
foreign consultants, could lead to 
unexpected future benefits. 

Precious little established schol- 
arly publishing exists in develop- 
ing countries, and hence there is 
little vested interest in continuing 


wasteful methods. Simply due to the 
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lack of publishing facilities, academic 
communities in Asia and Africa have 
been unable to carry to an extreme 


the “publish or perish” doctrine. 


that has led. the Western world to 
produce so much literary trash in 
the name of scholarship. Perhaps 
economic rigors with regard to pub- 
lishing will enable the. university 
system and scholarly publishers to 
make meaningful choices about the 
presentation of socially useful ma- 
terials, rather than to stress publica- 
tion itself as a paramount value. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


With the above-mentioned fac- 
tors going for it, what will the 
new world of Asian and African 
publishing look like? I am not a 
card-carrying futurologist, but in 
response to the editor’s urging, I 
will make the following guesses. 


Physical manufacture 


Predictions regarding physical 
manufacture are relatively easy to 
make. Asia and Africa, like the West, 
were once almost exclusively de- 
pendent on letterpress printing for 
producing books. Developing coun- 
tries have been rather slow in dis- 
covering the special advantages that 
offset printing has for them. In re- 
cent years, however, the depen- 
dence on letterpress has lessened 
markedly, and in the near future 
offset will surely make impressive 
additional advances. With the likely 
flowering of photocomposition, there 
will be special advantages in off- 
set. At the other end of the scale 
of composing-room sophistication— 
calligraphy and typewriter composi- 
tion—-there are also inherent ad- 
vantages in offset. Calligraphy still 
has surprisingly wide use in some 
languages, such as Urdu, and greater 
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use of typewriter composition is 
probable. The opprobrium once at- 
tached to that method has not been 
entirely overcome in the United 
States, and it will take longer in 
the developing countries. However, 
selective use of typewriters— in- 
cluding computerizing for directories 
and similar recurrent re-editions— 
is surely part of the future for 
developing countries, as well as for 
the United States. 

As for photocomposition, its merits 
are considerable in a number of 
ways, but it has special merit in 
developing countries. Photocompo- 
sition is perfect for scripts like the 
Nastaliq used for Persian, in which 
the need for “kerning,” or overhang, 
has caused difficulty for all line- 
casting methods, even some in 
Monotype. Hand composition with 
movable type, the way in which the 
great majority of all Asian and Afri- 
can books were produced until very 
recently, will be obsolete and aban- 


doned in the immediate future, and 


my guess is that linecasting—and 
ultimately most other hot-metal 
composition—will follow the same 
route. | 
With the fortunate paperback tra- 
dition referred to above, an enormous 
increase may be anticipated in the 
prevalence of “Perfect” binding 
equipment-—that employing plastic 
adhesives without sewing or stapling 
—throughout Asia and Africa. Such 
equipment was once available only 
in monster installations costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, but 
in the last two decades the Germans, 
and then other equipment manu- 
facturers, began developing so- 
called Perfect systems that even 
small printers could afford and that 
exist in a full range of mechaniza- 
tion. The collating that precedes 
binding will be mechanized increas- 
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. ingly; however, because hand-colla- 
ting is easily expanded by merely 
adding more workers, and because 
it makes good sense in labor-in- 
tensive areas anyway, collating may 
well be the last bookmaking opera- 
tion to be fully mechanized. 
Industries supplying materials for 
publishin g will surely be established 
in many developing countries. Pre- 
sumably, paper mills will be limited 
to a relatively small number of 
very large plants having access to 
raw materials (timber, jute, bagasse, 
and the like) and water; but smaller 


installations can be more widely- 


distributed for producing adhesives, 
inks, plates, and other supplies. 


Integration with electronic media 


As hinted above, the most im- 
portant development in the future 
may be integration between publish- 
ing and the electronic media along 
the lines envisaged by Sarabhai and 
Awokoya. If that happens, radio and 


TV may be the most powerful: 


promotional devices for books ever 
- known. Books and other printed :‘ma- 
terials may serve as essential back- 
stops and intensifiers of the educa- 
tion initiated by satellite broad- 
casting, closed-circuit TV, or other 
electronic methods. Just how these 
systems will operate in all fields is 
difficult to predict, but possible 
approaches are suggested by .the 
Sesame Street books and the printed 
materials that support language 
teaching sessions on radio and TV. 


Library development 


If integration of publishing and 
electronics comes to pass as pre- 
dicted, great stimulus will be given 
to library development, including 
school libraries. The American ju- 
venile book industry could not sur- 
vive in its present state, were it not 
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for institutional purchases, primarily 


‘by libraries. Lack of such institu- 


tional support is the major reason 
for the lagging development of 
juvenile publishing, even when 
other kinds of publishing in Asia 
and Africa have moved ahead with 
some verve. Too many political and 
even educational leaders have failed. 
to grasp the point that children’s 
books of all sorts are educational, 
and that not merely formal text- 
books but all juvenile books need 
public support if children are to 
discover that reading can be fun. 
Once that very important discovery 
is made, of course, self-education 
through supplementary reading is 
launched— provided that books are 
available. 


Joint press runs 


wt 


In the field of publishing man- 
agement, a major development will 
involve “joint runs,” especially of 
material in color, so that printing 
quantities can be large enough to 
allow tiny unit costs, which in turn 
will make possible. low prices and 
genuine mass sales. 

In a-country like India, a number 
of critical. mass languages could 
work together on joint runs of color 
pictures for: juveniles in combined 
editions, with space for the text 
left blank to be imprinted at a later 
time by publishers of the different 
languages. International projects 
could also be organized for the same 
kind of cooperation.’ 


3. The Franklin Book Programs organ- 
ization pioneered something like this more 
than 12 years ago. Quite a number of joint 
runs of four-color juveniles were produced 
through an agreement among publishers in 
six developing countries using six different 
languages. The initial printing was in Cairo 
for Arabic, Persian and Urdu. A later printing 
was in Tehran for those three right-to-left 
languages in one imposition and then, with 
pages reversed, in another imposition for the 
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The joint-run procedure has one. 
opposing philosophical argument 
which should be mentioned: the 
danger that the economic attractive- 
ness of the plan might lure pub- 
lishers into a monolithic combine 
that would impose uniformity and 
eliminate the pluralism that is one of 
publishing’s greatest virtues. How- 
eve~, since joint runs would probably 
not be the only kind of publishing 
engaged in by those firms—and pre- 
sumably only some firms would do 
it anyway—publishing pluralism 
would not be seriously threatened 
even if the scheme were fully suc- 


cessful. 


Distribution systems 


An even more important publish- 
ing revolution on the horizon for 
Asia and Africa is the development 
of a workable nationwide distribu- 
tion system which would allow liter- 
ates anywhere in the country to buy 
books. The challenge to develop 
such a system has been ducked by 
nearly every developing country. 
Some individual publishing houses 
—in Egypt, Iran and India, for 
example—have done a creditable 
job of circulating their books, and in 
Egypt's case that encompasses dis- 
tribution in every Arabic-speaking 
country. A few newspaper or maga- 
zine jobbers also carry some books, 
though grudgingly and on a hit-or- 
miss basis. However, no compre- 
hensive system exists to serve all 


left-to-right languages of Bengali, Malay and 
Indonesian. Of course, the basic method is 
familiar and at present is extensively em- 
ployed by cooperating European and Ameti- 
can publishers, especially for elaborate art 
bcoks, One of the advantages of the method is 
that a country with a “small” language but a 
skilled printing industry——such as Denmark 
or Iran—may do the printing and thus get a 
virtually free ride for its own small edition, 
thanks to the large orders from publishers in 
major languages. 
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publishers and to which all retailers 
have access. The great breakthrough 
will come when distribution catches 
up with all the other advances 
made in recent years by the more 
alert publishers in several Asian and 
African countries. 


THE FUTURE OF SCHOLARLY 
PUBLISHING 


I have left until last a few words 
about the future, as I see it, in my 
own former field of scholarly pub- 
lishing. A 1972 meeting of the 
International Association of Schol- 
arly Publishing, headquartered in 
Toronto, included among the partici- 
pants university press directors from 
Cameroun, Costa Rica, Ghana and 
Nigeria. At another 1972 conference 
in Tokyo on “Scholarly Publishing 
in Asia” there was somewhat better 
developing-country representation: 
Korea, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Singapore, 
Cambodia, India, Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka. It would be unjustified to 
assume, however, that each develop- 
ing country at those two. meetings 
has a genuine university press with 
both the personnel and the financial 
backing for an ongoing program of 
scholarly publishing. In fact, in some 
cases the objective is not scholarly 
publishing at all, but rather an ill- 
concsived money-making scheme 
for publishing textbooks. l 

However, as discussed above, it 
is extremely fortunate that the 
scholarly publishing establishment 
is not more entrenched. At least a 
chance exists that developing coun- 
tries will realize quickly the social 
waste in much of the United States 
schclarly publishing. I am espe- 
cially hopeful that the merits of the 
system called on-demand publishing 
will have proved itself for United 
States scholarship in the next few 
years, and that the Asian and African 
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scholarly communities will believe it 
has virtues for them. A full exposi- 
tion is not possible here, but the 
plan involves the author's deposit of 
camera-ready typewritten copy, 
wide distribution of abstracts with a 
computerized finding system, and 
quick and inexpensive ‘supply of 
photocopies “on demand” for any- 
one wishing to order them. No 
manufacturing costs are incurred ex- 
- cept as copies are ordered. Need- 
less to say, the on-demand system 
is no substitute for conventional 
publication, but it does make pos- 


- sible the distribution of a scholar’s 


= work to whatever extent society de- 
sires—instead of advance invest- 
ment of thousands of dollars and 
tons of paper in production of 
specialized works of which only a 
few hundred copies may be needed. 

Clearly, I am not suggesting 
elimination of conventional scholarly 
publishing—either for Asian and 
African countries or the West. I want 
to see scholarly publishing prosper 
in Asia and Africa as well as in the 
West, and there will be real need 
for lively university presses in the 
developing areas. Hopefully, the 
universities of Asia and Africa can 
avoid some of our errors. Most 
especially I am eager to have them 
rid their minds of the idea that 
there is some inherent virtue in 
publication, irrespective of the merit 
of what is published or how neces- 
sary it is for society to sustain the 

publishing cost. 


' Bibliography 


A special requirement of the on- 
demand ‘publishing system is full 
development of bibliographical ser- 
vices so that potential readers will 
know what is available to them. 
Whether or not that particular system 
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becomes a reality, and whether or 
not it extends to the developing 
world, I foresee steady improve- 
ment in international bibliographical 
relations. It is essential that develop- 
ing countries use our bibliographies 
more effectively, but it is just as 
necessary for us to tie in with them. 

The scholars of developing coun- 
tries have for a long time been ac- 
customed to draw on the published 
resources of Europe and America, 
while our bibliographical tools have - 
been notably weak in inclusion of 
materials from developing countries. 
In part this was a matter of language 
competence—few Westerners were 
able to handle developing-country 
languages—but even our coverage 
of the many Asian and African pub- 
lications in English and French has 
been very spotty. The ambience of 
international librarianship and bibli- 
ography i is much improved, however; 
an impressive number.of Americans 
are now able to use the languages 
of developing countries, and many 
more people in those countries are 
familiar with our. bibliographical 
methods. In all probability there 
will be steady improvement and en- | 
richment in relations between our 
scholarly publishing and that of the 
developing world. 


CONCLUSION 


Technical discoveries in printing 
and reproduction have made less 
expensive books a possibility for 
countries that are not bound by the 
mental image of a book in hard 
covers with stitched bindings and 
even margins. The ever-increasing 
managerial know-how of Asian and 
African publishers puts them in an 
excellent position to utilize technical 
printing innovations. Developing 
countries also seem to evidence a 
greater flexibility toward the com- 
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munications media as a whole than 
do Westerners. Rather than viewing 
` electronic media as the’ natural 
enemy of print, educational leaders: 


are alive to the possibility of elec- 


tronic media as a promotional and 
supplemental system for books: 
Finally, in the area of scholarly 
publishing, developing countries are 
not locked into a wasteful publish- 
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or-perish pattern. New technology 
presents the promise of necessary, 


limited and inexpensive circulation 
of materials between scholars, thus 
freeing the university' presses for 
the production of serious. books 
calculated to reach a wider audience 
than the university community. The 
future of publishing in developing 


countries looks bright indeed. 
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Middle Africa? © 


‘By Kerra SMITH 


ABSTRACT: Book publishing in anglophone middle Africa 
must be interpreted against a background of illiteracy, 
an emphasis on achievement reading, and other social and 
infrastructural elements. International market forces acting 
through metropolitan publishers determine general and non- 
fiction publishing, whereas the major market governing 
African creative writing is found in African schools and 
universities. The actions of British publishing multinationals 
only diverge slightly from the pattern of multinational ac- 
tion in less developed countries. Educational publishing 
is dominated by these multinationals who, through local- 
ization and because of the barriers to African educational 
publishing, have generally retained their position. State 
publishing, retarded by problems, has not yet proved very 
successful. Only limited government action has been taken 
to adjust the balance in favor of indigenous publishing 
because a symbiotic relationship exists between the educa- 
tional system, multinational publishers, bureaucrats and 
transnationalism. 


Keith Smith is researching book publishing in Africa and the effect of book-aid 
on Third World publishing at the Institute of Development Studies, University 
of Sussex. A philosophy graduate of the University of London, he taught 
briefly in a Kenyan secondary school and worked until recently as an Export 
Manager with a British multinational publishing company. 
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PUBLISHING IN MIDDLE AFRICA 


ARIOUS aspects of publishing 

must be considered in order 
to answer the question of who con- 
trols publishing in Africa. Nonfic- 
tion and scholarly writing, creative 
writing and educational writing 
must be examined to see who pro- 


duces books in these fields and how - 


the place of publication and the 
prosvective readership . affect de- 
cisions about manuscripts. Where 
multinational publishing houses 
operating in Africa have been local- 
ized to meet economic and political 
demands, the extent to which local- 
ization means local control must be 
demonstrated. Finally, the effects of 
multinational influence in Africa, 
and African attitudes toward con- 
tinued multinational involvement, 
must be examined. . 

The African book industry cannot 
be usefully treated as a continent- 
wide phenomenon. The largest real- 
istic units are: Arab~-Africa, franco- 
phone middle Africa, anglophone 
middle Africa, luzophone Africa and 
white-ruled southern Africa. This 
article is confined to anglophone 
middle Africa. Within this area the 
most active publishing countries are 
Nigeria, Kenya and Ghana. Lesser 
but varied amounts of publishing 
are carried out in Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, Liberia, Ethiopia, Somalia, 
Uganda, Tanzania, Zambia, Malawi, 
Swaziland, Botswana and Lesotho.! 

The most marked difference in 
book reading habits in anglophone 
middle Africa as opposed to Britain 
- is the low incidence of leisure read- 
ing and the emphasis on achieve- 
ment reading. The high ‘proportion 


L Hans M. Zell, ed., African Books in 
Print: An Index by Author, Title and Sub- 
ject, vol. 1 (Richard Abel and University 
of Ife Press, forthcoming, 1975); and the 
African Book Publishing Record 1 (January 
1975). 
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of achievement reading is the prod- 
uct of a traditionally oral culture, 
the absence of a large literate 
leisured class, low per capita in- 
comes, small library services and 
possibly an education that stultifies 
reading for pleasure.? This feature 
of book use is reflected in title pro- 
duction figures, limited children’s 
lists, and the high proportion of 
African literature sales accounted for 
by schools and universities. Al- 
though achievement reading is fairly 
widespread, many schools and pu- 
pils are too poor to buy satisfac- 
tory schoolbooks. 

The vast majority of titles pub- 
lished are in English, with the 
notable exceptions of: lower primary 
schoolbooks, much of the literacy 
leaming and follow-up materials, 
handbooks for the marginal and tra- 
ditional sectors, and some popular 
and classical literature. English has 
become, through the education sys- 
tem, the first reading and writing 
language of book buyers in the 
modern sector. This results in rural 
populations’ being denied access to 
this influential material and being 
further limited, if not by illiteracy, 
then by the small volume of publish- 
ing in vernacular language, which is 
itself limited by poor rural distribu- 
tion and small readerships. 


2. Chinua Achebe, “What Do African In- 
tellectuals Read?” Times Literary Supple- 
ment (12 May 1972), p. 547; Sc I. A. Kotei, _ 


-“Some Cultural and Social Factors of Book 


Reading and Publishing in Africa,” in Pub- 
lishing in Africa in the Seventies, ed. E. 
Oluwasanmi, E. McLean, and H. Zell (Ife, 
Nigeria: University of Ife Press, forthcoming, 
1975); Kalu K. Oyeoku, “Integrating the 
Book into African Developmeént,” Prospects 
2 (Summer 1972); and Pauline Phipps, 
Reading by Adults in Uganda, mimeographed 
(Makerere, Uganda: East African Institute of 
Social Research, November 1964). 
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' NONFICTION, SCHOLARLY, CREATIVE largely determine which nonfiction 


AND POPULAR PUBLISHING 


The books that are the mainstay 
of the African intellectual com- 
munity are, for the most part, writ- 
ten by Africans but published out- 
side Africa.? Post-secondary books — 


' with the exception of texts—rang- 


ing from political and social com- 


‘mentary to creative writing, are pro- 


duced in Western European coun- 
tries and in the United States. The 


African intellectual community, 


then, is intellectually dependent on 


Western publishers. 

Reasons for dependéncy vary. The 
political and social commentaries 
produced by African academics are 
not published indigenously because 
their authors tend to seek the wider 
market, prestige and assured royalty 
payments of British and United 
States publishers. These authors 
write on Africa for an international 
intellectual community rather than 
for the African community. 

Most foreign publishers who bring 


out books by Africans on African 


W 


affairs do not choose manuscripts 
on the basis of African market forces, 
because these works as a whole 


. sell only 10 percent to 50 percent 


in Africa. However, these books pro- 


' vide the bulk of African books on 


`‘ 


African affairs for African readers. 
Because the African market for non- 
fiction and scholarly works is unable 
—-either in terms of academic pres- 
tige or economic returns—to sus- 
tain many authors, these authors are 
dependent. on Western publishers 
and seek legitimacy for their work 
through recognition in foreign mar- 
kets. Thus the interests of readers of 
Africana who reside outside Africa 


3. Information for this study was kindly 


‘provided in interviews with the parent offices 


. of five British multinational publishers in 


October 1974, 


manuscripts written by Africans will 
be published. Their choices, acting . 
through the mechanisms of multi- 
national publishing, describe the 
range of books available to the Afri- 
can intellectual community, except 
where local publishers and local 
university presses disturb this gen- 
eral pattern. It seems most likely 
that foreign markets’ influence ex- 
tends through these mechanisms to 
affect what African authors write. 
In the category of creative writing, 
as well as in nonfiction and scholarly 
writing, most works are brought 
out by foreign publishers. In 1962, 
Heinemann Educational Books 
(HEB) launched their African Writ- 
ers Series in order to paperback 
the African fiction appearing from 
London publishers and to catch the 
literary activity evident in school 
magazines and at universities such 
as Ibadan during the 1950s and 
1960s.4 By 1972 HEB had published 
more than 100 titles—mainly orig- 
inals, but also some translations and 
some paperbackings. They were 
recognized as the: major African 
fiction list and the midwife of the 
current wave of African writing. 
Although the publisher is ex- 
ternal, the market forces are Afri- 
can and the same distortion does 
not appear in creative fiction as 
appears in nonfiction and scholarly 
writing. HEB’s global sales statistics 
show that more than 75 percent 
of copies are sold in Africa, mainly 
to schools and universities.” African 
creative writers are writing for a 


4, Bernth Lindfors, “Popular Literature for 
an African Elite,” Journal of Modern African 
Studies 12, no. 3 (1974), p. 471. 

5. This does not include American rights 
sales; see, Keith Smith, Book Publishing 
in Anglophone Middle Africa (Sussex: In- 
stitute of Development Studies Paper, forth- 
coming, 1975). 
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national, not an international 
market. 


However, HEB is responsible for 


assessing national market forces, and. 


this assessment in turn influences 
manuscript approval. Interpreta- 
tions of the market are carried out 
by HEB. subsidaries in East Africa 
and Nigeria. The more literary as- 
pects of the decisions about manu- 
script choice are made by Chinua 
Achebe and HEB’s London staff. 
Thus, while some Africans figure 
in the actual decision making pro- 
cess of market assessmentand manu- 
script approval, a good deal of con- 
trol remains in London.. At present, 
HEB continues to maintain a near 
monopoly, despite the fact that some 
established writers. have placed 
manuscripts with local publishers. 
Reasons for the African intellec- 
tual community’s dependence on 
Western publishers are quite varied. 
Scholarly and nonfiction authors are 
geared to international rather than 
national markets; creative writers 
turn naturally to a company that 
successfully dominates their field. 
In the case of nonfiction writers, 
dependence has introduced a dis- 
tortion in the political and social 
commentary available to African 
readers on national. affairs because 
books are geared to an international 
market. African fiction is aimed at 
an African market, but creative 
writers are still largely dependent 
on Western publishing houses for 
final decisions about which manu- 
scripts to publish. ` | 
African popular writing has always 
been the field of the ‘small local 
pub_isher and has flourished peri- 
odically in parts of Nigeria and 
Ghana. These small publishers 


6. Emanuel Obiechina, An African Litera- 
ture: A Study of Onitsha Market Pamphlets 


(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press,’ 


1973); and Don Dodson, “The Role of the 
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have very often started as author- 


publishers and expanded to publish 


mainly self-study and so-called cram 
books for school students. Popular 
fiction can be sold quickly in large 
quantities in market towns of the 
more literate areas and, like cram 
books, fiction requires relatively low 
capitalization. These are two areas 
in which indigenous publishers 
have not had to compete with multi- 
national publishers. 

However, the polarization be- 
tween multinationals who have be- 
come associated with “quality | 
books” and the small indigenous 
publishers whose stock in trade has 
been “cheap” and sometimes 
“pulpy” is now beginning to break - 
down as the multinationals see the 
profit to be made in these fields. 
It is too early to tell whether this 
process will depress local publish- 
ing in the. way that multinationals: 
have damaged the informal sector 
of other industries. 


SCHOOLBOOKS 


A survey of the views of a group 
of bookshop managerial staff from 
anglophone middle Africa con- 
firmed that in most countries where 
publishing is not state controlled, 
British educational books predomi- . 
nate.” British control had its origins 
in mission presses that produced 
the first modern publications to ap- 
pear in Africa. These presses pro- 
vided some books by British authors ` ` 
for the early colonial and mission 
schools. They were used along with 
British schoolbooks written for Brit- 
ish children.® 


Publisher in Onitsha Market Literature,” 
Research in African Literatures 5 (Fall 1973). 
7. This was an unrandom group of 12 
managerial staff from bookshops throughout 
anglophone middle Africa, 
‘8. Rex Collings, “Publishing in Africa: . 
An Industry Emerges,” Africa Report 15 ` 
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Not until the 1950s did British 
publishers begin issuing titles and 
series written specifically for African 
schools in greater numbers. Nearly 
all titles continued to be written by 
British authors and then published 
in Britain; vernacular. material was 
the one exception. Ironically, Brit- 
ish publication of vernacular work 
strengthened British control of edu- 
cational publishing after indepen- 
dence; “hardly a single primary text 
of the colonial period remains in 
use, whereas the works of Fagunwa, 
Odunjo, Nwana and dozens of others 
first published in the forties and 
fifties remain the basis of African 
language teaching throughout the 
continent, with total sales running 
` into millions of copies.’’® 
-= During the 1960s and 1970s six 
British firms, Evans Brothers, Hein- 
emann Educational Books, Long- 
man, Nelson, Oxford University 
Press and Macmillan and Co., have 
continued to keep a hold on the 
market by increased localization. 
They have registered 14 active sub- 
sidiaries, 8 of which are wholly- 
owned and 5 of which are only 
60 percent parent-owned in ac- 
cordance with the Nigerian Enter- 
prises Promotion Decree of 1972. 
In response to local political de- 
mands and company economics, 10 
of the managing directorships have 
already been Africanized, and the 
process is likely to continue. The 
parent companies report that: their 


(November 1970), p. 31; Abiola Irele “The 
African Publisher,” Publishing in Nigeria 
(Benin, Nigeria: Ethiope Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1972); and John Ndegwa, Printing and 
Publishing in Kenya:‘ An Outline of De- 
velopment (London: Standing Conference on 
Library Materials on Africa (SCOLMA), 
1973)... 

9. C. J. Rea, “Aspects of African Publish- 
ing 1945-1974,” in a collection in honor 
of Basil-Davidson (Harlow, U.K.: Longman, 
forthcoming, 1976). l 
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localization of titles is ‘continuing 
with more African authorship, in- 
creasing relevance as research al- 


lows, and -more publishing for 


smaller areas such as countries, and 
even states, rather than for groups 
of countries. The multinationals 
have also localized printing to the 
extent that between 50 and 70 per- 
cent of the titles whose main market 
is Africa are printed and bound 
there. The parent companies state 
that they would like to print more 
titles in Africa but that a short- 
age of quality printing capacity, 
particularly in Nigeria, limits their 
operation. Interviews suggested that - 
in four of the five groups queried, 
there was a continually growing 
devolution of decision making from 
the United Kingdom to local offices. 

Because the United Nations 
“Florence” Agreement on the Im- 
portation of Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Materials has discour- 
aged countries from raising tariff bar- 
riers on books, the process of local- 
ization has differed from the typical 
pattern of multinational localiza- 
tion. The pressures to: localize 


came from the need to have market- 


ing and distribution outlets; on-the- - 
spot scouts for authors, and the 
social, economic and political ad- 
vantages of closer involvement with ` 
the host country. 

Localization has resulted in the 
Africanization of management, an 
increase in African authorship, and 
publishing that is more carefully 
geared to market needs. However, 
British multinationals still own and 
profit from localized African publica- 
tion. Decisions as to what to pub- 


10. United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, “Agreement on 
the Importation of Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Materials: A Guide to Its 


- Operation,” 3rd ed. (Paris: UNESCO, 1958), 


MC. 67/xv. 3ffA. 
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lish are still influenced by the parent 
companies in the United Kingdom. 
Localized British companies in 
Africa are still the most active book 
importers, as table 1 indicates. In 
fact, as table 2 shows, imports in 
anglophone African countries may 
have increased sharply in recent 
years (these figures do not include 
the unquantified direct imports of 
British group books from printers 
in Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Spain). British publishers, through 
` ownership, decision making con- 
trol and heavy imports, continue to 
dominate the African book market. 


STATE PUBLISHING 


That foreign companies dominate 
so important a communication me- 
dium has concerned some govern- 
ments which acted in the 1960s 
in an attempt to replace or supple- 
ment foreign companies with state 
publishing houses. State publishing, 
however, did not at first free it- 
self from strong British influence. 
These state publishers were partner- 
ships with the British Macmillan 
and Co. According to Colin Simp- 
son: 


' Itall began in July, 1964, when Kwame 
Nkremah as President of Ghana was 
_attending the Commonwealth Prime 


Ministers Conference. Taking.a day _ 


off he slipped down to Birch Grove 
for some commercial advice from his 
old acquaintance, Harold Macmillan, 
just retired. His problem was his newly 
established State Publishing House at 
Tema, near Accra. It was inefficient, 
had a lot of spare capacity and he 
had neither the expertise nor the capital 
to spare to bring it into operation." 


Macmillan and Co. recognized an 
opportunity. Under prospective new 


11. Colin Simpson, “Macmillan Shock for 
Publishers,” Sunday Times (London), no. 
7508, 23 April 1967, p. 1.” i 
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TABLE 1 


- IMPORTS OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 


IMPORTS FROM U.K. AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET 


COUNTRY YEAR IMPORTS 

Ethiopia 1971 39.8* 

Ghana 1970 38.0 (Japan, 39.4) 
Kenya 1971 79.4F 

Liberia 1970 9.6 (USA, 78.1) 
Malawi 1971 37.2 

Nigeria 1971 78.5 

Sierra Leone 1969 78.3 

Somalia 1970 8.1 (Italy, 60.4) 
Tanzania 1971 ` 75.4% - 

Uganda 1971 83.2+ 

Zambia _ 1969 80.9 

TOTAL ~— 68.3 


SOURCE: Foreign Trade Statistics for Africa, 
Series B, Trade by Commodity, no. 19-24 
(New York: United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Africa). 

* Includes all printed matter. 

+ Intra-trade of locally manufactured goods 
between Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda is 
excluded. 


į fo.b. 


TABLE 2 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET IMPORT FIGURES FOR 
KENYA AND NIGERIA (IN THOUSANDS 
oF U.S. DOLLARS) 


YEAR KENYA. NIGERIA 
1965 777 6,186 
1966 1,244 5,321, 
1967 974 3,867 
1968 1,263 2,839 
1969 1,101 3,873 
1970 1,498 7,625 
1971 3,995 13,214 


SOURCE: Foreign Trade Statistics for Africa, 
Series B, Trade by Commodity, no. 19-24 
(New York: United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Africa). 


copyright conventions, government 
publishing houses would have been 
able virtually to ignore copyrights 
in the profitable field of educational 
books and benefit from reprinting 
any published title. In working with 
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the state, Macmillan and Co. saw _ 
a lucrative new monopoly for itself 


in African publishing. By 1967 it 
had signed management agreements 
with Ghana, Uganda, Zambia, Tan- 
zania and with a state corporation 
in Northern Nigeria. 

Macmillan’s involvement has 
been subject to much adverse com- 
ment and has made its personnel 
subject to legal and political actions. 
‘Maurice Macmillan, the company 
chairman, was reported-in 1967 
as rationalizing the agreements by 
saying, “The Africans are deter- 
mined to write and print their own 
books. They don’t want what I be- 


lieve is called neo-colonization in 


school books.” In 1971, however, 
Macmillan was still selling books 
which contained colonial flags and 
pledges of allegiance to the Brit- 
ish monarch.” 

Ultimately, the Macmillan part- 
nerships were dissolved and state 
publishing houses were able to pur- 
sue their original aims. These com- 


panies were set up for both eco- . 


nomic and cultural reasons: books 
could be published cheaper, foreign 
exchange could be retained, and the 
decision of what to publish would 
-not be in foreign hands. State pub- 
lishers now have medium-sized lists 
of 100 to 400 titles that are com- 
prised mainly of primary school- 
books. and basic educational and 
literacy follow-up material; more 
than half of these titles are in the 
vernacular languages. Taken as a 
whole, these companies have not 
. yet placed all publishing in the 


12. Robert Hutchison, “How U.K. Publish- 
ing Firm Exploited Tanzania,” Daily News. 
(Dar és Salaam), 26 July 1973; abridged as 
“Neo-colonial Tactics,” in Africa, no. 23 
(July 1973), 
“How Ghana Got 35,000 Unordered Books,” 
Sunday, Times (London), no. 7566, 2 June 
1968, p. 1. 


p. 74; also, ‘Colin Chapman, : 
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hands of Africans, nor have’ they 
stopped the flow of money to the 


metropolitan centers, but they have 


had access to some ‘capital in coun-’ 
tries where investment capital is 
short, F urthermore, they have not 
been governed entirely by market 
forces and have therefore published 
development-oriented titles that 
would not have attracted commer- 
cial publishers. - 

State publishing houses are be- 
ginning to achieve the purpose for 
which they were designed, but the 
process is far from complete. On 
the other hand, the disruptive legacy 
of Macmillan, combined with the 
policy of state publishing, has re- 
sulted in the absence of an indige- 
nous commercial industry in all 
countries except Ghana; it has also 
discouraged the multinationals from 
publishing new schoolbooks tail- 
ored to the particular requirements 
of these countries. 


BARRIERS TO INDIGENOUS 
PUBLISHING 


Outside the areas controlled by 
state publishers, the multinationals 
have remained almost unchallenged 
suppliers of schoolbooks. Textbooks 
are one of the most secure and ` 
profitable types of publishing. Yet 
the. parent companies of localized 
British groups, while keen to con- 
tinue publishing and trading, have 
shown in interviews some desire, 
for political reasons, to have their 
supremacy tempered by the emer- 
gence of indigenous lists. This raises 


the question of whether it is pres- 


ently possible for indigenous pub- 
lishers to compete with multina- 
tionals in the textbook field. 
Capitalizing book publishing is 
particularly difficult because the ` 
slow return on capital is unattrac- 
tive to banks and entrepreneurs. 
Subsidiaries \of British publishers 
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have overcome this problem by 
funding their local publishing from 
the surplus acquired by marketing 
their parent companies’ books. Of 
the indigenous publishers, only a 
very few in Nigeria have built up 
sufkcient- capital from their self- 
stucy and students-notes lists to in- 
vest in -pudlishing educational 
course books; the quasi-indigenous 
East African Publishing House has 
used foreign capital. 

British multinationals have a'ma- 
jor advantage in the economies of 
scale available to them.1* The five 
parent companies interviewed 
bought nearly all their paper in 
bulk in the United Kingdom ‘and 
then exported some to Nigeria; this 
allows them to claim - immediate 
exemption from the 40 percent im- 
port tax on paper on the grounds 
that the paper is for educational 
use. When indigenous companies 
buy paper, they do so from local 
paper merchants who have already 
had to pay the 40 percent because 
they cannot show that the paper is 
destined for specific educational 
use. The power of this advantage 
is reflected in recent reports that 
paper may comprise 40 to 50 per- 
cent of production costs. 

Although some African literary 
authors are submitting their manu- 
scripts to African publishers, the 
best-selling textbook writers are 
well entrenched with the multi- 
nationals.4® Added to this is the ad- 


13. Don Dodson and Barbara Dodson, 
“Publishing Progress in Nigeria,” Scholarly 
Publishing 4 (October 1972), p. 65. 

14. William Mitchell, “The Role of the 
Non-Indigenous Publisher,” in Publishing 
in Nigeria (Benin, Nigeria: Ethiope Publish- 
ing Corp., 1972). 

15. Abiola Irele, “The Ethiope Experi- 
ence,” in Publishing in Africa in the Seven- 
ties, ed. E. Oluwasanmi, E. McLean, and 
H. Zell (Ife, Nigeria: University of Ife Press, 
forthcoming, 1975). 
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vantage enjoyed by some British 
multinationals of being able to adapt 
their British schoolbooks for Africa.1® 
This process is favored by some 
British companies more than others 
and is now limited almost entirely 
to mathematics and ‘science books. 
The “new math” stands out as a 
field in which British publishers 
have maximized return on their. 
initial investment by adapting 
United Kingdom materials for export 
markets. This- process is largely 
closed to indigenous publishers who 
would have to absorb all the re- 
search, origination, and plant costs 
on their local edition. 

Two indigenous publishers have 
pointed out the difficulties they face 
because their books are expected to 
meet design and production norms 
which have been transferred from 
Britain to Africa by. the multina- 
tionals.‘7 The multinationals’ struc- 
ture brings them cost, speed and 
quality advantages by allowing them 
to shop around for printing and bind- 
ing facilities—not only in Africa and 
the United Kingdom, but also in 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Spain and 
Malta—in a way that indigenous 
publishers cannot. A metropolitan 
location also enables British multi- 
nationals to market their books more 
easily throughout Africa, for African 
transport is still Eurocentric.’® 


16. A. G. Howson, “The International . 
Transfer of Teaching Materials,” Educational 
Development International 1, no..3 (October 
1973), p. 143. - l 

17. John Nottingham, “Establishing an 
African Publishing Industry: A Study in 
Decolonisation,” African Affairs 68 (April 
1969), pp. 139-144. See also, Irele, “Afri- 
can Publisher,” (see footnote 8). 

18. Jean Dihang, “Publishing and Book 
Distribution in Francophone Africa,” and J. 
O. Dipeolu, “Problems of Acquiring African 
Published Materials,” in Publishing in Africa 
in the Seventies, ed. E. Oluwasanmi, E, 
McLean, and H. Zell (Ife, Nigeria: University 
of Ife Press, forthcoming, 1975). 
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. Partly because books are usually 
awarded a high import priority, trad- 
ing is easier for an importing Brit- 
ish offshoot than for an exporting 
indigenous publisher. This and 
other problems were recognized by 
government representatives of 
Kenya, Nigeria, Tanzania and Zam- 
bia at a United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) meeting to review the 
application of the Florence Agree- 
ment in November 1973. They sug- 
gested that any future international 
agreement should: 


(a) enable developing countries to adopt 
any measure they consider appropriate 
to further their objectives in the field 
of education, science and culture, in 
the context of their economic and social 
development policies; and (b) envisage 
positive- measures of international co- 
operation to assist them in achieving 
such objectives.’® 


After capitalization, staffing is the 
most often quoted problem facing 
indigenous publishers. Abiole Irele 
of Ethiope Publishing Corporation, 
Nigeria, summarizes that company’s 
experience as follows: 


It has not by any means been easy 
to secure needed staff, editors are a 
‘rare breed in Nigeria, and much effort 
has been expended by us in getting 
and keeping the people we have got, 
and in the case of younger people, in 
giving them the necessary training.” 


Although two of the British groups 
interviewed also had experienced 
difficulty in acquiring editorial staff, 
they tend to have first pick of edi- 
torial recruits, probably because 
they are thought to offer more attrac- 


19. “Meeting of Governmental Experts to 
Review the Application of the Agreements 
on the Importation cf Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Materials, Geneva, 1973” (Paris: 
UNESCO, 2 March 1974), COM/MD/28. 

20. Irele, “Ethiope Experience.” 
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tive salaries, better training, greater 
security and prestige and the chance 
of traveling. 

It might be argued that aid pro- 
grams such as the United States’ 
Franklin Book Program and Britain’s 
Course on Textbook Production in 
Relation to Developing Countries 
are providing valuable assistance to 
African publishers. This may be 
true, but it may also be that book 
gifts and cheap books from de- 
veloped countries, while providing 
assistance to book users, may tend 
to depress local industry and en- 
trench foreign books. It has recently 
been pointed out that the conse- 
quences of book-aid deserve some 
careful attention.” 

Indigenous African publishers, 
then, face severe disadvantages as 
competitors with multinationals. 
They lack capital, are unable to 
practice the economies open to large 
companies, are unattractive to best- 
selling authors, are régulated by 
imported taste, cannot export easily, 
and have problems in finding com- 
petent editorial staff. If forced to 
compete on this unequal basis with 
multinationals, indigenous publish- 
ers have little chance of success. 


LIMITED GOVERNMENT 
INTERVENTION 


Most African countries give con- 
siderable prominence to their pol- 


icies of attaining economic and cul- 


tural independence.” The fact that 
governments see education as an 
important feature of national life is 


21. Philip G. Altbach, “Publishing in De- 
veloping Countries,” International Social 
Science Journal 26, no, 3 (1974), p. 464. 

22. United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, “Book Develop- 
ment in Africa: Problems and Perspectives,” 
Reports and Papers in Mass Communica- 
tions, no. 56 (Paris: UNESCO, 1969), COM/ 
69.XVII.56A, p. 26. 
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evidenced by figures for education 
expenditure— Africa has the fastest 
annual average increase in educa- 
tion expenditure in the world, and 
in 197] it was devoting four percent 
of its gross national product to edu- 
cation, as compared to a world 
figure of five percent.” 

With foreign-owned. multina- 
tionals dominating an information 
medium as close to a nation’s forma- 
tive center as educational publish- 
ing, and with indigenous efforts fac- 
ing imposing problems, the ques- 
tion arises of why governments are 
not taking more steps to adjust the 
balance in favor of indigenous 
publishing.” 

It may þe that governments con- 
sider the multinationals to be serv- 
ing their purposes at present. They 
‘are, after all, actively publishing, 
localizing their staff, accepting and 
encouraging more African author- 


, P í iti eas . 5 ` 
ship, and printing large quantities | Multinational firms dominate 


of their books locally. Multinationals 
are also brcadly limited by the 
syllabus controlled by the Ministry 
of Education, the recommendations 
of curriculum development centers, 
and the attitudes of the Educational 
Inspectorate.** Although indigenous 
commercial publishing suffers, mul- 
tinationals may be meeting the 
needs of Africans from an African 
persvective. 
= Another possible reason for lack 
of state intervention is that in many 
less developed countries, a sym- 
biotic relationship exists between 
bureaucrats and multinationals— 


23. United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, UNESCO Statis- 
tical Yearbook, 1973 (Paris: UNESCO, 1974), 
p. 116. ` j a 

24. Joseph Okpaku, “Towards Indigenous 
Publishing,” Africa, no. 36 (August 1974), 
p. 36. . j 

25. Geoffrey N. Brown, “Books and Cur- 
ae Change in Africa,” Intellect (January 
1974). 
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one that neither wishes to disturb. 
A foreign-oriented education system 
serves primarily to select those who 
will benefit from high social re- 
wards. Both multinationals and 
bureaucrats are interested in keep- 
ing these rewards high.”® Although 
the majority of the population does 
not participate in these rewards, 
benefits are derived by both the 
multinationals who make profits and 
the bureaucrats who won their posi- 
tions by successful passage through 
a foreign-oriented educational sys- 
tem. The symbiotic relation be- 
tween bureaucrats and multina- 
tionals contributes to general polar- 
ization between local elites and the 
majority of the population; indig- 
enous commercial publishers at- 
tempting to compete with multi- 
nationals are the specific victims. 


CONCLUSIONS 


much of the publishing activity 
in anglophone Africa. In the field 
of nonfiction and scholarly work, 
these foreign publishers -interpret 
the largely foreign demand which 
determines which African manu- 
scripts become books. Thus the Afri- 
can intellectual community is 
largely dependent on the West for 
its publishing; African academics 
seek the international scholarly net- 
works of Western publishers for 
reasons of academic intercourse, 
prestige and economic security. 

In schoolbooks—probably the 
most lucrative area of publishing in 
Africa—the multinationals domi- 
nate almost entirely the open market 
except for the fields of self-study 
and cram books. Some African coun- 


26. Osvaldo Sunkel, “Transnational Capi- 
talism and National Disintegration in Latin 
America,” Social and Economic Studies 22, 
(March 1973), p. 132. 
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tries have taken steps to break the 


hegemony that has existed since.the . 


colonial era by setting up state 
publishing houses. 

In up-market creative literary 
publishing,.the demands of African 
schools, universities and the small 
general readership are still largely 
expressed by multinationals. 

_ In many respects, the intellectual 
and bureaucratic elites in’ African 
countries have entrenched multina- 
tional control and thereby retarded 
the emergence of a vigorous indig- 
enous publishing industry. This 
symbiotic relationship between 
multinationals and elites suggests 
that publishing multinationals 
largely follow the pattern of general 
multinational behavior in the Third 
World. 

Multinational publishers have not 
diversified substantially from their 
home-based function of publishing 
books for formal education, thereby 
reinforcing the habit of identifying 
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books ,with education and school, 
to the detriment of informal and non- 
formal education and leisure read- 
ing. They have, for example, not. 
invested. heavily in literacy follow- 
up material or books for the young, 
even though such items are most 
vital to widening the reading habit, 
increasing the size of the book 
market, and fostering widespread 
development.” The multinationals 
have neglected literacy and young 
peoples’ materials because illiteracy 
and linguistic fragmentation mean 
short print runs and lack of profits, 
because the purchasing power of the 
potential readers is low or absent, 
and partly because concentration on 
formal educational and up-market 
publishing serves both the elites’ 
and the multinational publishers’ 
short-term interests. 

27. Simon Malya, Traditional Oral Litera- 
ture: Procuring Post-Literacy Reading Ma- 
terials and Capturing Culture, Studies in 


Adult Education, no. 10 (Dar es Salaam: 
Institute of Adult Education, February 1974). 
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The Mathematical Revolution in 
Soviet Economics 


ALFRED ZAUBERMAN. This monograph is: concerned with ‘the 
recent change in Soviet economic thinking resulting from the. 
assimilation of mathematical concepts and methods that were 
long- -banned by Soviet leadership. The author believes that the 
lifting of the ban on mathematics is part and parcel of the search 
for ways of reforming the economic mechanism. The effect, as is 
shown: here, amounts to an intellectual revolution. Dr. 
Zauberman’s conclusions will be of interest to specialists. and 
students of the Soviet system. (Royal Institute of ~ 

International Affairs) | 


1975 96 pp. $9.00 


The Communist Parties of Western Europe 


NEIL McINNES. This is a penetrating analysis of the power base 
of Western European communist parties. The author appraises 
the size of the communist phenomenon, using the latest 

statistics on the parties and their electoral fortunes since the 

war; and analyzes the background of party members and 
communist voters. The book covers parties in Iceland, 
Scandinavia, Austria, Greece, Turkey, Cyprus, Malta, and the 
member countries of the European PeOnomle Community. (Royal 
Institute of International Affairs) 


1975 224 pp. $16.00 


British Foreign Policy 1945—1973 


JOSEPH FRANKEL. Britain, one of the Big Three in 1945, had 

by 1973 readjusted her foreign policy to the role of a regionally. 
oriented middle power. Professor Frankel discusses the problems ` 
that caused this change in position, considering the domestic and 
international influences as well as the personalities of ` 
politicians and the pressure of public opinion. (Royal Institute 

of International Affairs) 


1975 - 364 pp. $22.25 
Soviet Foreign Policy 1962—1973 


The Paradox of Super Power 


ROBIN EDMONDS. The author-reinterprets Soviet foreign 
policy from the Cuban missile crisis to the Arab-Israeli war of 
October 1973. He also traces the evolution of the Soviet-Union as 
one of the world’s super powers and the development of its new, 
unique relationship with the United Statés, under the collective 
leadership headed by Brezhnev: Soviet foreign policy is related 
throughout to changes in the Soviet domestic scene, to 

alge ideology, and to the schism between the Soviet Union 

an hina. 


1975 192 pp.; maps $12.50 


The United States and West Comani 


1945—1973 | 

A Study in Alliance Politics 

ROGER MORGAN. “A concise, much-needed survey of a crucial 
quarter-century in German-American relations,. presented as a 


contribution to a general theory of alliances. Foreign Affairs. 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs) 


1974 288 pp. ` $22.50 
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PRELUDE TO REVOLUTION 


Mao, the Party, and the Peasant Question, 
1962-1966 
RICHARD BAUM 


Providing new insights into a particularly confusing histor- 
ical period, Richard Baum, in his new book, discusses the 
origins of the Great Proletarian Revolution in three inter- 
related areas: the conflicts between Mao Tse-Tung and his 
chief lieutenants, the. Socialist Education Movement, and 
the state and rural party administrations. $10.00 


GERMAN POLITICS UNDER SOVIET 
OCCUPATION 
HENRY KRISCH 


This is a case study of Soviet political manipulation after 
the end of World War Il in what is now East Germany. The 
book will be an important asset to scholars.of the origins 
of the Cold War and a basic reference for studies in the 
development of the German Democratic Repu»lic and East- 
ern Europe generally. 

Studies of the Russian institute, Columbia University 


THE PAPERS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Volume XXII: July 11, 1798—March 31, 1799 


HAROLD C. SYRETT, Editor 


BARBARA A. CHERNOW, JOSEPH G. HENRICH, and 
PATRICIA SYRETT, Associate Editors i 


This volume deals in large part with Hamilton’s ae OS 
Inspector General of the army authorized by Congress to 
be raised in anticipation of a possible war with France. 
Much of the correspondence concerns the dispute over the 
relative rank of the three major generals, Hamilton, Henry 
Knox, and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, as well as the 
recruiting, supplying, and organizing of the troops. $17.50 


FRENCH COMMUNISM, 1920-1972 
RONALD TIERSKY 


This ambitious study of one of the largest Communist 
Parties in the: non-socialist world is made even more sig- 
nificant by Pompidou’s death and the real possibility of a 
leftist coalition government in France. It is the most com- 
plete treatment of the subject in either French or rina 
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NAZLI CHOUCRI and ROBERT C. NORTH. 
Naticns in Conflict: National Growth 
and International Violence. Pp. xiv, 
356. San Francisco, Calif: W. H. 
Freeman & Co., 1975. $12.95. 


This book is the product of a prodi- 


gious amount of work meshing comple- 


mentary methodalogies. It investigates 
the significance of diverse rationales for 
initiating conflict among nations. Rely- 
ing upon national growth and competi- 
tion as key forces from 1870 to 1914 
leading to World War I, various variables 
are studied as historical processes, 
through statistical analysis of aggregate 
data, and by computer simulations and 
forecasts. Variables examined include 
. expansion, conflict of interest, military 
capability (arms competition, expendi- 
tures for arms, naval races), alliances, 
and vio_ence-behavior. Systematic uti- 


lization is made of varied measurements ` 


methods for statistical analysis, with 
each variable studied as being both 
dependent and independent, and with 
variations per nation of each variable 
carefully analyzed. Inquiry is buttressed 
by meticulous. study of shifts in popula- 
tion, iron and steel production, national 
income, trade, merchant marine, colo- 
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frontations in Africa, the Middle East 
and Asia as well as in Europe, and 
by examination of cases of the Balkan 
and Tripolitanian wars. 

The conclusions show that previous 
monolithic explanations clearly are in- 
adequate. Repeatedly variables of gen- 
eral importance are shown not to be 
particularly significant for one or more 
nations considered, Austria-Hungary, 
Great Britain, Italy, Germany, France, . 
Russia. Admittedly the authors mod- .: 
estly postulate only a partial theory, ` 
but why did the conflict occur? It 
is difficult to avoid feeling that the 
fascinating history sections do not pro- 
vide good leads: national variations, 
chance, mood of the times, role of 
Asian events diverting attention from 
Europe for a prolonged period, personal 
philosophy of leaders, nationalism and 
group affiliation. These complex inter- 
connections present far too many fac- 
tors for computer programming. Yet,. 
historical process analysis, statistical 
analysis and simulation forecasting all 
agree to the prominence of endogenous 
variables’and bureaucratic determinants 
in national decisions to enter conflict 
situations. (The histories, incidentally, 
are delightful to read while the statis- 
tical sections—including excellent ap- 
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pendices—though laborious at times, 
are such obvious labors of love as to 
‘also be enjoyable.) Also, while the 
authors recognize that post-World-War- 
II changes—including many new na- 
tions, the new colonialism, technological 
advances and the scope of armaments 
~—require some new indicators and re- 
vised operational definitions, the rele- 
vancy of endogenous and bureaucratic 
forces surely remains significant. Na- 
tions in Conflict and its detailed com- 
panion works provide the framework 
for further systems analysis of national 
interdependent forces whose changes 
potentially might at least somewhat per- 
mit avoidance of international violent 
conflict in the contemporary world. 
CHARLES A. JOINER 
Temple University | 
Philadelphia 
_ Pennsylvania 
RALPH N. CLOUGH. East Asia and U.S, 
Security. Pp. 248. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1974. 
$8.95. Paperbound, $3.50. 


The title is somewhat misleading be- 
cause the book deals mainly with the 
security of the small nations of South 
East Asia and not primarily with the 
security ofthe United States. The former 
subject is analyzed within the frame- 
work of the interaction between the 
four major powers—the United States, 
the Soviet Union, China. and Japan. 
The security treaty with Japan is con- 
sidered the cornerstone of peace in the 
Far East. - 

It seems obvious that the conclusions 
drawn are as much the result of a 
consensus between many people know- 
ledgeable in the field, most probably 
the members of the Brookings Study 
Group, as of the scholarly research of 
the author. However, so many different 
situations are posited that there is always 
room for contrary conclusions. 

The book is readable, rational and 
realistic in its prognostications. Recent 
events, such as the unexpectedly quick 
collapse of the South Vietnamese armies, 
have so preceded the review of this 
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book as immediately to substantiate the 
statement that the Thais would probably 
request the withdrawal of all United 
States military forces from their territory. 
On the other hand, the suggestion that 
the forces of South Korea might be 
able to repel a North Korean attack, 
even without United States aid, is open 
to serious question. Since the fates of 
Korea, Thailand, Burma, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines are discussed separately, albeit 
from different angles, there is of neces- 
sity some duplication of material. 

The main thrust of the book seems 
to be that because of the present Sino- 
Russian hostility and Japan being an 
unarmed, non-nuclear power, the con- 
tainment policy of the United States 
should be reassessed. This is especially 
true because the United States interests 
in Southeast Asia are not considered 
basic or vital, and there is little evi- 
dence that either China or the U.S.S.R. 
would invade there using their own 
troops. It is therefore suggested that the 
United States should loosen its align- 


ments with these small nations and 


gradually reduce its military forces there 
since they can not anyhow compensate 
for ineffective leadership; but to do so 
in such a manner as not to alarm Japan 
and cause her to rearm in a nuclear 
way. Thus the trend to be encouraged 
should be toward preventing national- 
ism in Southeast Asia from fanning the 
animosities between neighboring coun- 
tries, allowing the forces favoring self- 
defense to operate through regional 
cooperation and creating a nuclear free 
zone of the area. On the contrary, the 
author advocates an irreducible mini- 
mum of United States forces in North 
East Asia if the confidence of the 
Japanese leaders in the United States 
is to be maintained. The book contains 
much interesting factual material and it 
would be worthwhile for the makers 
of foreign policy in our Department of 
State to consider carefully the ideas 
presented. - 


G ALBERT E. KANE 
Washington, D.C. 
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PAUL EIDELBERG. A Discourse on 
Statesmanship. Pp. 472. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1974. $16.00. 


The basic theme of this ambitious 
work in American political philosophy 
is that the Founding Fathers who wrote 
the Constitution intended to create a 
“polity” in the sense that Aristotle used 
the term, that they were committed 
to what he calls “the politics of mag- 
nanimity,” and that the shift to democ- 
racy is the root cause for the decline 
of what Eidelberg regards as the art 
of statesmanship. He seems to proceed 
upon the assumption that every stray 
sentence in The Federalist represents 
final truth, and he proves or clinches 
most cf his points by quoting from Madi- 
son, Hamilton, Aristotle or Whitehead. 
He believes that he is in this fashion 
reconciling classical with modern politi- 
cal theory. 

In a sense this book conducts a 
running debate with Professor Martin 
Diamend, who published a widely- 
read article on “Democracy and The 
Federalist” in the March, 1959 issue 
of the American Political Science Re- 
view. It would seem that Diamond’s 
great error was to read more democracy 
into the views of the Founding Fathers 
than they had in mind. Others who y 
castigated by Eidelberg include ‘ 
Straussian school of political science, 
Marxists and neo-Marxists, Charles 
Beard, John Roche, Richard Hofstadter, 
Harold Lasswell, Woodrow Wilson and 
John Dewey, and he obviously dis- 
likes Thomas Jefferson, to whom he 
devotes very little attention. They are 
- guilty, according to Eidelberg, of teach- 
ing economic determinism, the group 
interest theory of politics, and moral 
relativism. Thus he declares that “for 
the better part of this century, one 
generation of American students after 
another have been taught that the funda- 


mental law of their country, the Con-. 


stitution, is rooted in a principle uni- 
versally regarded ‘with contumely, 
namely, the principle of self-interest. 
This is not only a degradation of the. 
Constitution; it is also a degradation 
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of statesmanship” (p. 17). Thus he takes 
political science departments to task, 
arguing that at the very time ‘that such 
departments have undergone a remark- 
able growth, there has been “a no less. 
remarkable decline in the caliber of 
statesmanship” (p. 5). 

Eidelberg advances many ideas. The 
group interest approach “is bound to 
trivialize’ politics and obscure the art 
of statesmanship” (p. 27). Economic 
factors “cannot adequately account for 
the every day experiences of political 
life” (p. 43). To give every person an 
equal vote is “utterly destructive of 
morality and even of rationality” (p. 
63). “Radical democracy’ means “un- 
bounded liberty,” ending in “tyranny” 
(p. 68). The fact that the preamble of 
the Constitution mentioned liberty last 
among the ends of government proves 
that the Founders did not intend .to 
give liberty a “preferred position” (p. 
73). The majority of people “simply 
are not good enough to be governed by 
moral or religious motives alone st, 3 
(p. 106). It is “a colossal error” to say 
that the Founding Fathers were “dis- 
ciples” of Locke and Montesquieu (p. 
115). F.D.R.’s New Deal carried “the 
intellectual ascendency of democracy 

. to material completion . . .” .(p. 
280). Moral relativism dominates Ameri- 
can political science, and this has been 
bad for us (p. 301). “One man, one 
vote ., . insures the rule of medioc- 
rity” (p. 328). The Supreme Court has 
misread the First Amendment, allowing 
too much free speech (Chapter 11), 
and not enough scope for religion in 
the state (Chapter 12). “The truth is,” 
he writes, “that the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights derive their ultimate 
justification from Christianity, in par- 
ticular, from the Protestant religion” 
(p. 493), This will bring great joy ‘to 
the millions of Americans who are not 
Protestants, Finally, he urges the crea- 
tion by Congress ofa National University 
which, of course, will include an In- 
stitute of Statesmanship, one of whose 
functions will be “to show how an ex- 
cess of freedom and equality can lead 
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to’ social disintegration and medioc- 
rity...” (p. 455). Space limitation for- 
bids any further listing of such enchant- 
ing nuggets of political wisdom. 
DAVID FELLMAN 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


S. N. EISENSTADT and STEIN ROKKAN, 
eds. Building States and Nations: 
Models and Data Resources. Vol. I. 
Pp. 397. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 
1973. $17.50. 


S. N. EISENSTADT and STEIN ROKKAN, 
‘eds. Building States and Nations: 
Analyses by Region. Vol. II. Pp. 506. 
Beverly Hills, Calif: Sage, 1974. 
$20.00. 


In this two-volume set, Eisenstadt 


arid Rokkan present a series of papers 
which grew out of a number of inter- 
national conferences and workshops on 
national political development spon- 
sored by the International Social Science 
Council in the early 1970s. The first 
volume includes “a series of general 
discussions of models and concepts in 
the study of macro-political change and 

. . a number of papers on the data 
resources for comparative research on 
such processes. The second volume pre- 
sents a series of papers on major varia- 
tions in political development across the 
world; it is organized by region and 
offers analyses of the sources of diversity 
within each of the distinctive areas 
of common cultural and/or political in- 
heritance” (I: 7). 

The principal theme which appears 
throughout the two volumes refutes the 
unilinear theories of modernization as 
developed by Almond, Apter, Lerner, 
and others. As Eisenstadt states in the 
first, chapter, “. . . it is by now clear 
that development or modernization does 
not constitute a unilinear demographic, 
social, economic or political process that 
leads—even if haltingly—to some 
plateau whose basic contours— what- 
ever the differences in details——will be 


everywhere the same” (I: 52). Conse- 


quently, many of the papers in the 


States and Nations remains, 
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first volume attack the ahistoricity, 
ethnocentricity, and the tradition-mo- 
dernity dichotomy inherent in the early 
theories of modernization. Some articles 
(Flora, and Zapf and Flora) also ques- 
tion these theories’ ability to explain 
even European political development. . 
As an alternative to the unilinear 
theories of development, Rokkan offers 
a few “typical sequences of challenges 
faced by territorial leaders in their ef- 
forts to consolidate a political system” 
(I: 29) which he discusses in greater 
detail in Chapter 2. In his paradigm, 
Rokkan suggests four major tasks which 
national leaders must perform in the 
process of “building states and nations.” 
These major tasks include: (1) “the 
formation of a boundary-defining state 
and the development of an administra- 


tive machinery for the control of trans- 


actions .within the territory or across 
the boundary,” (2) “the building of 
institutions for socialization into a ter- 
ritorial political identity, whether 
through linguistic standardization, 
through religious unification, or through 
educational penetration,” (3) “the in- 
stitutionalization of channels of par- 
ticipation, representation and opposi- 
tion,” and (4) “the creation of territorial 
economic solidarity through measures 
to equalize benefits and opportunities 
both across regions and across strata 
of the population” (I; 29). Unfortunately, , 
few of the authors in Volume II make 
a concerted effort to use the Rokkan 
paradigm in their regional analyses of 
political development. If such an effort 
had been made, the reader would be in 
a better position to judge the suitability 
of Rokkan’s. paradigm as a substitute 
for the discarded unilinear theories of 
development. . 

The only other major flaw of the col- 
lection is that the papers tend to be- 
come somewhat repetitious as each 
echoes the theme that the unilinear 
theories are invalid and inappropriate 
for understanding the phenomenon of” 
political development in many present- _ 
day countries. Nevertheless, Building 
on the 
whole, a very valuable and useful ref- 
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erenze work, and students of political 


development will, particularly, find its 
120-page bibliography indispensable. . 
WESLEY D. CLARK, JR. 
Cornell University 
Ithaca 
New York 


STUART S. NAGEL. Improving the Legal 
Process. Pp. vii, 394. Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, 1975. $15.00. 


This book is unique in giving the 
student of business, liberal arts, sciences 
` or engineering that understanding of law 
as 4 phenomenon of alternatives which 
produces various kinds of effects on the 
social whole. It is clear to the reader 


thas we expect a legal system that is. 


designed for our benefit, but are often 
thwarted when we invoke what we be- 
lieve to be our rights. We often find 
law inaccessible, befuddling and some- 
times outright cruel. 

For this reason, this book—in stress- 
ing social science for improving the legal 
process~—is timely. Our quest for justice 
spawns the institution of law, but law 
as a set of rules in its operation under- 


mines the very purpose. for which it 


is created. These contradictions in life 
and law and the tensions between in- 
dividuals and institutions are ever 
present in contemporary society. The 
complexity of this relationship is the 
fundamental theme of this book. All 
people yearn for a system of law which 
is “accessible to every man and at all 
times.” 

The student who utilizes this bbok— 
with its stress on testing various legal 
policies; facing the discrimination of 
weak litigants; improving judicial func- 


tions; procedural efficiency; increasing ` 


compliance with the law and develop- 
ing new research approaches to the 
legal process—-will be given a know- 
ledge of the law which car provide a 
solid starting place for self-awareness 
and constructive social involvement. 
This book .teaches, with or without 
a teacher, in an honest straightforward 
fashion. Data have been selected for 
impact and edited for easy delineation 


aa 
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of trends. Depending upon thé reader’s 
particular interest, chapters may be read 
in any order and given any degree of 
emphasis. 

Improving the Legal Process clearly 
fits in the broader educational curric- 
ulum framework which has been emerg- 
ing for over a decade. This curriculum; 
in a word, is a macro approach which 


. acquaints the student with the broad 


legal environment in which he or she 
will be living. 

Despite.the avalanche of empirical re- 
search, citations and notes, the author's 
knowledge of diverse law and social 
science journals pervades the text. It 
is evident he knows that law influences - 
the social environment which, in turn, 
influences law. The reader soon realizes 
that judges,: juries, witnesses and law- 
yers are human and, therefore, he learns 
not to expect too much or too little 
from them. 

In short, this book is a reasonable 
study of law and life which between 
two covers integrates most of the per- 
tinent legal process problems-—be they 
those of women’s rights or the effects 
of computers on the law or the politics 
of legislation—-which need to be dis- 
cussed in today’s classrooms. 

GERALD L. SHARBORO 

DePaul University 

Chicago 

Illinois 


FREDERICK SEITZ and RODNEY W. 
NICHOLS. Research and Development 
and the Prospects for International 
Security. Pp. vii, 74. New York: 

. Crane, Russak & Co., 1974. $4.95. 


ANDRE BEAUFRE. Strategy for Tomor- 
row. Pp. vii, 91. New York: Crane, 
Russak & Co., 1974. $7.50. 


These essays (more properly working 
papers) might be read as comple- 
mentary, but not necessarily congruent 
efforts. Seitz and Nichols, president and 
vice president of Rockefeller Univer- 
sity, and physicists by training, contrib- 
ute a paper prepared for the National 
Strategy Information Center; Beaufre, 
Director of the French’ Institute of 
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Strategic .Studies, writes under the 
auspices of the Stanford Research In- 
stitute Center. Both volumes address 
aspects of the contemporary phase of 
East-West confrontation. 

Seitz and Nichols begin from the 
premise that the American technologi- 
cal supremacy which had developed 
throughout the post-war world has 
eroded, and that our decision makers 
must consequently select options in 
weaponry and basic research under con- 
straints of scarcity. They are attempting 
to altera climate of opinion within both 
Congress and the Department of De- 
fense which, they contend, has been 
© hostile to Research and Development 
(R & D) projects not specifically linked 
to operational missions. Investment 
in “full scale prototyping” (includ- 
ing testing and evaluational stages), 


which is costly, would produce long term 


economies by eliminating gross cost 
overruns and outright failures. The 
authors regard the sector of R & D, if 


expanded beyond specific missions, 


as an enduring realm of Western su- 
periority, presumably because the very 
existence of a vigorous extra-govern- 
mental scientific community is both 
more innovative and more critical, thus 
more robust. This extension of belief 
in the superiority of pluralism from the 
political to the scientific realms is 
assumed, not argued. 

To operationalize this hypothesized 
advantage the authors make possibly 
dissonant recommendations: (1) a “‘sharp 
reduction” in the scope of secrecy; 
and (2) the effecting cf “closer central 
management.” In brief, Seitz and Ni- 
chols argue for: (1) a broadening of 
defense-relevant thinking to include. 
“civilian” science; (2) a budgetary 
commitment to R & D on this expanded 
base; and (3) a more extended use of 
prototyping to evaluate operational 
alternatives. To effect these specifics the 
monopoly of development and evalua- 
tion by the contractor is to be broken, 
with the latter function assigned to inde- 
pendent actors. 

The entire essay may be read as a 
plea for expanded R & D funding ina 
pluralist society in which the political 
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support for defense expenditure is erod- 
ing. The authors’ argument is interest- 
ingly, but characteristically ambivalent 
toward democratic politics. They fear 
the (partisan) “interest” pressures of 
public opinion on the Congress, but 
seem to assume that such distractions ` 
can be obviated or at least reduced 
by amplifying the voice of a “disin-. 
terested” scientific constituency capable 
of a nonideological assessment of prob- | 
able outcomes to international aggres- 
sion. Their concern for the national 
disillusionment with precisely this au- 
thority surfaces in their “retrenchment” 
scenario designed to maintain prepared- 
ness despité the public judgment on the 
Indo-China war. Soviet “bluffing” is 
“dangerous” and we must maintain the 
credible posture demonstrated by Ken- 
nedy during the Cuban missile crisis 
(not dangerous U.S. bluffing) in order 
that our “vigorous technical leadership 

. will introduce an additional mea- 
sure of caution in the Soviet Union’s 
pursuit of political objectives around 
the world by military means.” Again, 
“one wonders ... whether it would 
have been possible to achieve dramati- 
cally better results in Vietnam by de- 
pending exclusively upon a smaller force 
of specially equipped and trained units 
such as the Special Forces, instead of © 
relying on large numbers of conven- 
tional troops.” Indeed? One wonders 
whether the authors have sampled the 
extensive literature on the early use of 
the Green Berets in Indo-China, and 


‘the subsequent reason for the use of 


conventional troops? While Seitz and 
Nichols specifically disavow an exper- 
tise in politics or foreign policy they 
are, of course, required to specify cer- 
tain scenarios or (if they as physicists 
would admit the word) hypotheses in 
precisely those areas; that they do not 
attempt to support them makes those 
underpinnings ingenuous but no less 
vulnerable. Of more interest, perhaps, 
is the linkage of their thinking to that 
of Andre Beaufre, albeit on rather dif- 
ferent dimensions. 

Beaufre is similarly concerned that the 
Vietnam experience will weaken Ameri- 
can resolve, but he treats this alleged 
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danger in a more clinical mode than 
Seitz and Nichols. More specifically, 
Beaufre introduces the factor of public 
opinion or civilian response into his 
scenarios of modem warfare. His con- 
cer is to introduce stability at the level 
of conventional warfare, given for effec- 
tive deterrence factor at the level of 
“spasm” or full scale nuclear exchange. 
Ironically, perhaps, it is the general, 
not the physicists, who recognizes the 
“tolerance factor” of civilian popula- 
tions more fully—though it nonetheless 
appears as a cost or “resource” element 
in his thinking. For example, is it a 
plausible deterrent scenario to imagine 
a Western Europe, overrun by conven- 
tional Soviet arms, organizing itself 
for a PRG resistance effort? Such ques- 
tions do Beaufre meager justice, since 
he does give considerable attention to 
the varieties of contemporary warfare, 
especizlly the problems of escalation. 
Specifically, he is concerned with estab- 
lishing a deterrence factor at the level 
of conventional conflict; paradoxically, 
he fears, achievement of nuclear stale- 
mate presents a temptation toward ad- 
venturism at lower levels of armament. 
Part of his recommendation involves 
use of tactical nuclear weapons. 

More generelly these essays illustrate 
a central dialectic of contemporary de- 


_ fense thinking. While Beaufre seeks 


to stabilize. and deter the hydra of 
modern warfare, Seitz and Nichols plead 
for an enhanced R & D commitment 
which is inherently destabilizing. None 
of the authors places much faith in arms 
limitaticn agreements, suggesting that 
we must continue to dwell in a Hob- 
besian world sans the sovereign. 
PAUL F. KRESS 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 
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MICHAEL BRECHEER. Decisions in Israel’s 
Foreign Policy. Pp. viii, 635. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1975. $25.00. 


Scholars in many disciplines have 
hesitated to engage in serious study of 
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their special areas in relation to the 
State of Israel, in large measure be- 
cause of the seemingly unique condi- 
tions under which Israel was established, 
and has continued to develop. Appar- 
ently, the customary categories of eco- 
nomics, sociology, political science, and 
in particular, military science, have 
been only partially applicable to the 
realities that have unfolded in this small, 
but energetic, new nation on the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean. It is therefore 
most intriguing to read Professor Mi- 
chael Brecher’s new volume, Decisions 
in Israel’s Foreign Policy, in which he 
analyzes, in most systematic fashion, 
one of the most difficult dimensions 
of Israel’s modern development, its com- 
plex foreign policy. 

Professor Brecher’s earlier work 
(1972), The Foreign Policy System of 
Israel, serves as an excellent companion 
piece to this one, perhaps even pre- 
requisite. The present work applies the 
categories and analytical tools devel- 
oped in the earlier work to a com- 
prehensive description of several of Is- 
rael’s central foreign policy decisions. 
These include extensive treatments of 
the background, dynamics involved in 
the decision-making and the results of 
the decisions. Among the issues pre- 
sented are the status of Jerusalem, the 
acceptance of German reparations, the 
departure from “non-alignment” during 
the Korean crisis, use of the Jordan 
River waters, the launching of the Sinai 
campaign (1956), the outbreak of the 
Six Day War, and the acceptance of 
the Rogers Proposals (1970). Since the 
work was completed prior to the out- 
break of the Yom Kippur War, the com- 
plex Kissinger negotiations are not 
included, although the book is dedicated 
“To Those Who Fell in the Yom Kippur 
War (1973).” 

Academicians dealing with Near East 
politics may be quite familiar with most 
of the issues, events and individuals 
dealt with in this work, but the com- 
prehensive synthesis and profound in- 
sights offered by Professor Brecher, 
along with his massive documentation, 
bibliographies, indices and appendixes, 
are extremely valuable and seemingly 
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definitive. Of particular interest to the 
specialist in Near Eastern affairs are 


the author’s analysis of the stages . of 


Israel’s relations with the USSR (p. 
227), the role of the Vatican in anti- 
Israel moves in the U.N. (p. 26), Abba 
Eban’s unauthorized scuttling of the 
incipient relations, with Red China in 
1954 (p. 143), Israeľ’s serious deficiency 
in foreign policy “planning” (p. 511), 
U.S. “shuttle diplomacy” in 1955-56 
(p. 259), and the “holocaust fixation” 


element in Israel’s foreign policy (p.- 


514). Still virtually unbelievable, even 
after 19 years, is the factual account 
of the “Treaty of Sèvres” (p. 268), 
on October 24, 1956, between France, 


Britain and Israel,. sealing their col- ` 


lusion in the Sinai-Suez war that began 
five days later, with such mixed results, 
and led to Eden’s resignation. 

- Brecher’s ingenuity in formulating 
logical gradations of the passivity/mili- 
tancy continuum is a great help to the 
general reader in understanding the 
nuances of foreign policy decision-mak- 
ing in general, and that of Israel in 
particular. In his earlier work, he coined 
suggestive labels for this purpose— 
“Buberisms” (conciliatory concessions), 
“Weizmannisms’” (explorations and con- 
sultations), and ‘‘Ben-Gurionisms”’ 
(demonstrations of strength), not to men- 
tion “Beiginisms.” Here, he refines more 
precisely the ideological and attitudinal 
postures of Israeli decision-makers like 
Sharett, Eban, Allon, Dayan, Meir, 
Beigin, and Sapir. 

Scholars will differ sharply on those 
parts of the book (the concluding chap- 
ters) that seek to extrapolate universal 
import from -these researches. Brecher 
contends that since “. .. Israel is a 
middle power, at an industrial level 
of development, with a basically West- 
ern cultural milieu, and a new state 


` of the post-Second World War era .. .” 


(p. 580), the conclusions reached in this 
work should apply cogently to the many 
other nations similarly constituted. 
Clearly, this is arguable, for a broad. 
variety of reasons. 

By whatever judgment, this ee is an 
encyclopedic piece of scholarship, per- 
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meated with love for its subject, and 
written with wisdom and expertise. In 
an area generally pervaded by propa- 
ganda, passion and rhetoric, it is most 
valuable to have available this seasoned, 
knowledgeable analysis of a major series 
of central diplomatic issues. 
HERBERT ROSENBLUM 

Hebrew College 

Brookline 

Massachusetts 


TRONG R. CHAI. Professionals in China: 


Conflict and Accommodation. Pp. 149.. 


Tokyo, Japan: The New Citizens Pub- 
lishing Company, 1975. $9.00. 


This book is an investigation of con- 
flict between the professionals and the 


Communist Party in contemporary 


China. Various modes of Party adapta- 
tion to the. conflict since 1949 are 
examined. The professionals, as a re- 
sult of their foreign education and pro- 
fessional cosmopolitanism, are inclined 
to maintain a political outlook and value 
structure inherently inconsistent with 
the Communist. practice. Their career 
orientation often. presents a sharp con- 
trast to the regime’s ideological de- 
mands. Believing that professional ex- 
cellence could be achieved only when 


they respect such values as professional | 


commitment, professional incentives, 
and particularly professional autonomy, 
they are apt to oppose governmental 
control. The Party, on the other hand, 
believes. in exercising leadership over 
scientific and other professional ac- 
tivities. It insists on participating in 
various facets of professional activities 
in an effort to direct them toward 
Communist goals. Party emphasis on 
intervention in professional activities 
has thus led to a series of conflicts 
with the professionals. 

The author cites six major areas of 
conflict. They are: the Party control 
of professional | organizations; central 
planning in scientific research; the 
Party’s preference in advocating re- 
search in applied and natural sciences; 


the professionals’ discontent with the > 


Party's overemphasis on nonprofes- 
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sional activities of political nature; the 
Party control of professional work; and 
_ the Party’s lack of respect for profes- 
_ sional incentives. 

The nature of conflict was often 
determined by the pattern of the Party 
emphasis on the importance of political 
- work in professional activities. When the 
Party perceived conflict as an antagonis- 
tic contradiction, it would emphasize 
the importance of political work; when 
conflict was perceived as a nonantag- 
onistic contradiction, the Party was 
flexible in dealing with it. The book 
shows that the Party has changed its 
perception of conflict several times: 
(1) nonantagonistic contradiction: prior 
to the Great Leap Forward, 1949-1957; 
(2) antagonistic contradiction: during the 
Great Leap Forward, 1957-1960;. (3) 
nonantagonistic contradiction: following 
the Great Leap Forward, 1960-1966; 
and (4) antagonistic contradiction: since 
the Froletarian Cultural’ Revolution, 
1966-1974. The author includes that 
at the present time, Mao Tse-tung has 
almost crushed all opposition and that 
it is quite possible that in the near 
future the conflict will no longer be 
perceived by the Party as an antagonis- 
tic contradiction. A period in which pro- 
fessionals do not have to be “both red 
and expert” would presumably follow. 

This book is a welcome addition to 
our knowledge concerning one impor- 
tant aspect of Chinese society. How- 
ever, one may wish that it had been 
more substantial in both volume and 
ideas. Crucial concepts such as “the pro- 
fessionals” are rot clearly defined. Re- 
search materials largely cover only those 


dated in 1970 or before, leaving much 


current available information unre- 
searched. The issue of “red versus ex- 
pert,” so essential to the topic of the 
book, is treated with minor attention. 
In spite of these shortcomings, students 
of contemporary China interested in the 
country’s intellectuals and - scientists 
should find the book a useful intro- 
duction. 
HUNG-MAO TIEN 
University of Wisconsin 
Waukesha 
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EDWARD FRIEDMAN. Backward Toward 
Revolution: The Chinese Revolution- 
ary Party. Pp. 257. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity ce California Paces; 1974. 
$12. 75. 


In recent years a namber of English 
works dealing with the background of 
the 1911 revolution have been produced 
and welcomed by the academic world. 
The book under review seems to be 
another publication in the same cate- 
gory by a political scientist, . Professor 
Edward Friedman. The title, Backward 
Toward Revolution: The Chinese Rev- 
olutionary Party, is somewhat vague and 
misleading. To begin: with what does 
“backward to revolution” mean and 
what is the Chinese Revolutionary 
Party? Does it signify the Chinese Com- 
munist Party or the Kuomintang? It is 
hard to order a book by title until one 
has thumbed the volume and read 


‘a few chapters. The title covers the 


period from 1912 to 1919, and the 
Chinese Revolutionary Party denotes 
the Kuomintang. It was derived from the 
T’ung-meng-hui (Revolutionary Al- 
liance), changed to Kuomintang (August 
1912), to Chinese Revolutionary Party 
(June, 1914) and again to Kuomintang 
of China (October 1919). No matter what 
the name of the party may be, many 
members were not revolutionary but 
purchased by Yuan Shih-k’ai to vote 


for Yuan’s revised constitution and even- 


tually to oust Sun Yat-sen from Peking 
to Japan and Canton. 

As the author is a political scientist 
a reader would expect some analysis of 
Sun’s constitution and Yuan’s revision 
to serve as a stepping stone to Yuan's 
dictatorship and emperorship. A reader 
might be furnished too with .a basic 
framework of the political struggle and 
warlordism in'both northern and south- 
ern China. It is strange to omit the 
essential information such as in 1917 
when Sun Yat-sen set up a “central” 
government of China in Canton and he 
served as its grand martial (Ta-yuan- 


_ shuai) to battle the Chinese central 


administration in Peking. As a matter 
of fact, both the Peking and Canton 
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governments were built on the haiden 

of warlords who toppled their superiors 
as easily as turning the hand. 

'. The book is divided into four parts: 


(1)\Political Parties before the Chinese . 


Revolution; (2) The Chinese Revolu- 
tionary Party: Organization and Revolu- 

tion; (3) Rural Revolution; and (4) 
Government Overthrown, Revolution- 
aries Undercut. 

Fortunately or unfortunately the au- 
thor spent: many pages on. the “social 
bandit revolutionaries: the White Wolf 
in Hupeh, Anhwei Honan, Shensi and 
Kansu.” Fortunately, because these 
widespread bandits deserve a special 
study. Unfortunately, because the White 
Wolf had connection neither with Sun 
Yat-sen nor with his revolutionary 


party. 

All readers of the book should clearly 
understand that the author intends to 
make an “in-depth” study and “offer 
new perspective on rural revolution in 
China.” This is a. noble effort. No 
doubt it is safe to say that particularly 
in 1916-1919 following Yuan Shih-k’ai’s 
death, bandits and secret society mem- 
bers appeared as numerous as bees 
in every corner of China. Such rural 
revolution might perhaps be better 
treated in a separate volume not includ- 
ing it with Sun Yat-sen, who had no 
sympathy even with the. Chinese student 
movement in 1919. 


Dr. Friedman furthermore attempts to. 


contribute to the sociology of revolu- 
tion. This reviewer concurs with him 
that the numerous troubles in the second 
decade of the 20th century China were 
largely due to a “cultinal lag” to use 
W. F. Ogburn’s term. The center of 
gravity—-the emperor system-—was 
gone, so that everyone thought himself 
capable of being a governor, a war- 
lord or an emperor, China then needed 
400,000,000 emperors. As- the author 
well expressed, “The old authority loses 
‘its force, while the new force has not 
yet become authority” (p. 3). It; goes 
without saying that the political and 
economic chaos was accelerated in the 
transition period. 

The book is quite well written and 
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abeamentedi Some editions should be 
updated and a bibliography would be 
more helpful. 
S. Y. TENG 
` Indiana University 

Bloomington 


HAROLD C. HINTON. Three and a Half 
Powers: The New Balance in Asia. 
- Pp. 306., Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1975. $15.00. 


J. H. Kauickt. The Pattern of Sino- 
American Crises. Pp. 279. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1975. 
$17.95. | 


I find myself a little baffled as to 
what to say about Three and a Half 
Powers by Harold Hinton, as indeed — 
I have been about his previous and 
highly commendable books. He has all 
the names, all the places and dates, 
all the facts, and all in the right order. 
But then so does an encyclopedia, 
except that he writes much better. 
This book summarizes all the foreign- 
affairs developments in Asia, defined 
as Japan through Pakistan, since the end 
of World War II, plus such internal 
events as seem needed to give meaning 
to foreign affairs. And the summary is - 
remarkably comprehensive for three 
hundred pages. 

This is just about what Hinton him- 
self says he set out to do in the be- 
lief that it has really not been done 
before. This opinion is approximately 
correct. He then adds that he intends 
to avoid the emotional content which 
he finds in almost everything else 


_written about the period and the area. 


Again, he has managed to do just about 
that. His narrative and analysis are un- 
commonly free of judgments, even 
opinions, and what there is of that is 
sufficiently hedged about that it would 
be difficult to take exception to much 
of it. (He must be forgiven his mis- 
take about the sudden collapse of South 
Vietnam; virtually everyone else, in- 
cluding the North Vietnamese, made 
the same mistake.) 

In brief, he has written an excellent 
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introductory text on the international 
relations of East, Southeast, and South 
Asia. Whether this libretto without 
music is likely to induce many novices 


to pursue the soree may be another l 


matter. 

The Pattern of Sino-American Crises 
by J. H. Kalicki is a vastly different 
proposition. I have long believed that 
the scholar with substantial experience 
outside academia would write less and 


more persuasively, both desirable, than 


one without it. This study only con- 
firms that view. It is concerned with 
four crises in Sino-American relations 
during the- 1950s: The Korean War, 
the pre-Kennedy Indochina crisis, and 
the two crises over the Taiwan Straits. 
Kalicki finds what he calls the con- 
ventianal diplomatic and historical ap- 
proach to these crises to be negative, 
old fashioned, and really not very help- 
ful. He calls his approach “strategic. i 
- By this he means that the succession 
of crises was a constructive learning 
experience for both the United States 


. and the People’s Republic of China. 


In each succeeding crisis each partici- 
pant demonstrated enhanced sophistica- 
tion and skill in crisis management, 
subtler nuances in communicating sig- 
nals, deeper perceptions of the other's 
position. He does not say this, but is 
one to assume an implication that this 
alleged learning process carried to its 
ultimate. would mean the disappearance 
of crisis? 

Having myself been involved in one 
of the crises he discusses and having 
some knowledge of the other three, it 
seems highly unlikely to me that any- 
one involved in any one of them thought 
of himself as deeply involved in a learn- 
` ing experience, or that anyone involved 
in more than one spent much time 
ruminating about how he was improv- 
ing his skills. This is somehow just 
not the way things work in foreign 
affairs —or much of anywhere else, least 
of all in academic politics, when one’s 
own business and interests are involved 
rather than someone else’s. 

In fact, the whole exercise sounds 
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more as though it were concerned with 
the evolution of a new ballet, rather 
than with problems whose resolutions 
quite literally mean life or death for 
millions of people, even of the human 
race. To one of my generation it is 
almost inevitable that it conjures up the 
image of that macabre ballet of the 
period between two World Wars, The 
Green Table. One can even wonder what 
our present secretary of state will think 
of his earlier scholarly writings, un- 
leavened by non-academic experience, 
once he again has the time to ponder 


‘such things. 
JOHN F. MELBY 
University of Guelph 
Ontario 
Canada 
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MARSHALL G. S. HODGSON. The Venture 

* of Islam:.Conscience and History in 
a World Civilization. 3 vols. Pp. 
1610. Chicago, Ill.: University of 
Chicago Press, 1974. $60.00 per set. 


This work is so ambitious and so 
provocative that it really requires evalua- 
tion in, at a minimum, an essay by 
one or more specialists. But certainly 
any assessment must be more positive 
than critical, for this is an outstanding 
achievement of breadth and penetration. 

Hodgson’s aim was to survey the his- 
tory of Islamdom from the time of 
Muhammad to the present day. Further, 
he was explicitly concerned to'set Mus- 
lims in their world context, whether 
they were dominant or subordinate. To 
this daunting task he brought extraor- 
dinarily wide reading in many lan- 
guages, a fierce commitment to the 
attainment of this goal, and a perceptive, 
idiosyncratic mind. The result is The 
Venture of Islam, a work which is more 
than a survey. Its perspective and inte- 
gration make fundamental contributions 
to Islamic and world history. 

This work is ‘so wide-ranging that un- 
questionably specialists will object to 
particular points; I myself was unhappy 
with some of the details on India and 
Southeast Asia. I was also dismayed 
by Hodgson’s concentration on the elite, 
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particularly as this leads him to over- 
estimate their role in influencing or 
` even controlling lower levels in society. 
Further, Hodgson died in 1968 at age 
46. His age makes his achievement all 
the more remarkable, but his sudden 
death unfortunately meant that the third 
volume, from the early sixteenth century 
to the present day, is less detailed than 
the earlier two. It is appropriate here 
to acknowledge the contribution of 
Reuben Smith, Hodgson’s colleague, 
who took over the fruitful yet onerous 
task of preparing this work for publi- 
cation. Smith however added very little; 
thus parts of the work are already out- 
dated by research during the last seven 
years: the populations of Muslim areas; 
Muhammad Iqbal; the city of Delhi; 
Islam in South Asia in general; Afghani. 

Yet this does not ‘vitiate the work, 
for the whole is greater than the parts. 
This is a large book (1610 pages, over 
800,000 words), yet through all the de- 
tail Hodgson’s main aim emerges 
clearly: he was attempting to find 
intégrated and coherent patterns in Mus- 
lim history (he pays homage, with reser- 
vations, to Arnold Toynbee and Max 
Weber) and in this he succeeded mag- 
nificently. Several of these themes stand 
out: the importance of the Nile to Oxus 
region; the centrality of the Islamic lands 
in world terms, and of Iranian concepts 
and culture in Islam. As an aid to the 
reader in grasping these patterns there 
are numerous schematic tables, charts, 
lists and maps. 

For myself, Hodgson’s prime con- 
tribution is his concern with perspec- 
tive, with looking at Muslims in world 
terms, and so avoiding writing their 
history from a western European angle. 
‘On the contrary, he wrote about them 
from within their own area and cul- 
ture in a way remarkably free of west- 
ern-derived concepts and perceptions. 
As part of this, he was scathing of the 
“Arabist” bias of so; much western 
writing on the Muslim world: too many 
scholars have written of Egypt and Syria 
and yet claimed to be describing the 
“Muslim world” or the “Middle East” 
in general. Further, he was concemed 
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not to use terms from European his- 
tory in writing on Islamdom: “feudal” 
is one example, though it is a measure 
of how difficult it is to be completely 
free of such loaded terminology that 
he himself talked of “guilds,” “bureau- 
crats,’ and “national” responses, all 
terms to which he as a purist should 
have objected. 

In effect, Hodgson tried to solve the 
whole problem of perspective root and 
branch. Partly he took care to define 
all his terms, but more interesting, and 


more provocative, he coined new terms ` 


when the old seemed hopelessly be- 
clouded by wrong associations. Thus we 
have “Islamdom,” “Islamicate,” and 
“‘technicalistic.” 

In the widest sense, Hodgson was 
concemed to present recent (and ap- 
parently transitory) western dominance 
in the world in a true world-historical 
perspective. This is why I hope that 
The Venture of Islam will be read not 
only by specialists—who will find it 
enormously challenging, sometimes in 
furiating—but also by other historians 
for the sake of its innovative perspec- 
tive; this publication is a major his- 
toriographical event. But this book de- 
serves to be read by a wider public, 
such as the readership of The Annals. 
In part this is because Hodgson’s work 
provides essential background for cur- 
rent problems in the “Middle East.” 
More importantly and generally, in a 
time when the role of the United States, 
and of the West, in the world is being 
challenged and reassessed, Hodgson’s 


whole historical perspective should pro- . 


vide a healthy, even if provocative, 


jolt to western biases and precon- 


ceptions. 
M. N. PEARSON 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


FRANCIS L. K. Hsu. Iemoto: The Heart 
of Japan. Pp. vii, 260. New York: 
Halsted Press, 1975. $11.25. Paper- 
bound, $5.95. i 


Western scholars have long been in- 
trigued by the uniqueness of Japanese 
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- social relationships. Most particularly, 
the Japanese propensity and ability to 
transfer: peculiarly kinship-type inter- 
personal responsibilities, obligations, 
and attitudes to non-kinship situations 
has been perceived as contributing to 
rather unusual cultural, social, and 
political behavioral patterns—indeed, 
the very maintenance of essentially 
traditional society in the context of a 
highly industrialized state. Francis Hsu, 
in this very insightful and well-de- 
veloped thesis, proposes that it is this 
unique quality in Japanese society that 
not only enabled but provided the 
dynamics by which rapid industrializa- 
tion and economic development could 
take place. 

Hsu’s thesis is posited in contradis- 
tinction to those theories developed by 
western: scholars that Japanese economic 
development took place either because 
their economic developments “must be 
rooted in human values similar to those 


prevailing in the West,” or that the: 


“conditions of modern industrialization 
must have necessarily forced them into 
Western ways af seeing themselves and 
reacting to the world around them.” 
To deveiop his argument, Hsu presents 
what this reviewer considers to be one 
of the most significant contributions of 
. the work, a comparative analysis of 
Western, early Chinese, Indian, and 
Japanese social. kinship, and cultural 
patterns and values. 

The iemoto per se is the appellation 
given to the social non-kinship structure 
that prevails in urban society as well 
as to the key personage in that con- 
struct. It conforms to the kinship model 
in all details but is not limited by 
blood ties but rather overt social obli- 
gations. The pure model is more com- 
monly identified with artists and artisans 
and their schools or disciples, but 
can be observed with variations in vir- 
tually all of society. Hsu holds that 
through the iemoto system the indi- 
vidual is able to retain a similar quality 
of persona! ties to even a large cor- 
poration that was true in the small shop 
in traditional society. 

There is much to glean from Hsu 


in this book that will enable greater 
insight into the “Japanese phenome- 
non” and by way of his concept of 
Psychosocial Homeostasis (PSH) into all 
cultures. He makes a convincing case 
that the nature of human relationships 
in the Japanese socio-cultural context 
has been a significant contributing fac- 
tor to Japanese adaptability and the con- 
sequent facilitation of economic and in- 
dustrial growth. However, Hsu criticizes 
in that he can only show by deduc- 
tive inference that the iemoto “system” 
is the major (or. only) reasonable ex- 
planation for Japanese success. More 
likely, a synthesis of Hsu’s concepts 
with other analysts who speak to values, 
fortuitous economic developments, re- 
sponses to challenges by insightful 
leaders and even historical accident 
would provide a more complete and 
satisfactory explanation for Japanese 
success in contrast to other Eastern na- 
tions. Hsu's forthcoming analytical study 
on contemporary China will also enable 
a valuable comparative evaluation of 
many of his key arguments. 
l ARVIN PALMER 
Whittier College 
California 


Don C. PRICE. Russia and the Roots 
of the Chinese Revolution, 1896- 
1911. Harvard East Asian Series, no. 

. 79, Pp. 303. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1974. $16.00. 


LLOYD E. EASTMAN. The Abortive 
Revolution: China under Nationalist 
Rule, 1927-1937. Harvard East Asian 
Series, no. 78. Pp. 398. Cambridge, 

--Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1974. $16.50. 


It was not long ago that the ‘term 
“Chinese revolution” was commonly 
understood to mean the movement that 
bégan in the 1890s with Sun Yat-sen 
and ended with the Kuomintang and 
Chiang Kai-shek. Recently it has seemed 
almost to be forgotten that the Chinese 
revolution included anything but the 
communist movement. These two books 
remind us that there is much to be 
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learned about revolution in China by 
studying its dead ends. ) 

Don C. Price has chosen an unusually 
interesting subject, and while it cannot 
be said that he has done full justice 
to it, the book should be read by all 
students of modern Chinese history. 
It deals with the period when, after 
many decades of first bitterly and totally 
resisting Western iceas and then grudg- 
ingly accepting a few of them only 
in order to resist more successfully the 
bulk of them, the Chinese suddenly 
began actively to seek out foreign know- 
ledge. Models and lessons were sought 
everywhere in the past and present-.of 
Europe, the United States and Japan. 
Russia was one of the major objects 
of Chinese interes?, and Price has given 
us an inventory of what the Chinese 
had to say about Peter the Great, the 
nihilists and other Russian revolu- 
tionaries, the 19C5 revolution and the 
reforms that followed it, and Russia 
as both an imperialist power and a de- 
feated (by Japan) power. Along the way 
he touches upon many important issues 
in the 1896—1911 period of the Chinese 
revolution, notably the relative value the 
Chinese assigned to national power and 
to social justice and political democracy, 
the differences between “reformers” 
such as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and the revolu- 
tionaries, and the relationship between 
China’s intense. nationalism and the 
yearning for “a universal moral order 
of liberty and equality.” The central 
issue that Price attempts to resolve is 
why the Chinese were more impressed 
by the parallels between China .and 
Russia than they were by the differences. 
Although the analysis is not very sharp 
or fresh, and the writing lacks both 
verve and precision (the book too often 
reads like an annotated bibliography); 
` Ching’s obsession with foreign models 
is brought out with some fascinating de- 
tail, and the reader gains new under- 
standing of the immensely complex 
problems that overwhelmed .the first 
Chinese revolutionaries. 


The overwhelming of a later genera- 
tion of quasi-revolutionaries is the sub- 
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ject of Lloyd Eastman’s ambitious book. 
Its general theme is the failure of the 
Kuomintang during what some consider 
to have been the Nationalist party’s 
“golden decade.” Eastman makes it 
plain that the gold lost its luster very 
early in the decade, and while he bends 
over backward to explain that the 
Kuomintang faced many obstacles that 
were not of its own making the book 
amounts to a damning indictment of 
the Nationalists’ shortsightedness, 
venality, and incompetence. The gen- 
eral theme is developed in seven chap- 
ters that are really separate essays on 
selected topics. Although a great deal 
of. research has gone into the entire 
book, the essays are uneven in quality. 
Some, such as those on the Blue Shirts 
and fascism (a revision of Eastman’s 
excellent China Quarterly article) and 
especially on the Fukien Rebellion, 
are solid original contributions. Others, 
such as the one on the economy, are 
at best surveys of familiar territory. 
And the final essay, in which East- 
man attempts to explain that the Kuomin- 
tang’s failure is attributable not to the 
KMT itself but to certain abiding 
Chinese “social traits” and to “the per- 
sistence of China’s traditional political 
culture,” is best described simply as a 
well-intentioned and provocative but 
nonetheless ghastly mistake; it con- 
tradicts the mass of evidence in the 
other six chapters, and it utterly fails 
to account for the communists’ ability 
to deal with China’s problems so much 
more successfully than the KMT despite 
being afflicted with the same social 
traits and political culture. Comparisons - 
between the Kuomintang decade and the 
late Ch’ing (1901-8) would also help 
this chapter to gain its footing. But while 
this and other attempts at social science 
analysis in the book do not work well, 
Eastman has given us a striking pro- 
file of a revolutionary party that turned 
into a blind alley. 


MICHAEL GASSTER 
Livingston College 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
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ROBERT R. SIMMONS. The Strained AI- 
liance: Peking, Pyongyang, Moscow 
and the Politics of the Korean Civil 
War. Pp. vii, 287. New York: The 
Free Press, 1975. $10.95. 


In this imaginative and well docu- 
mented volume, Simmons questions and 
revises some of the long and widely 
held views about the origins of the 
Korean War (1950-53). For more than 
two decades, it has been generally ac- 
cepted by scholars in the western world 
thet the Soviet Union was directly 
responsible for the North Korean in- 
vasion of South Korea in June, 1950, 
and that Korea was merely a battle 
ground in the post-World War II rivalry 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, According to this view, 
the Peoples Republic of China (PRC) 
must have been consulted about the in- 
vasion plan even though it may not 
have been closely involved in the 
planning itself. Simmons disagrees. To 
him, the Korean conflict was first and 
foremost a civil war, and only sec- 
ondarily a “battle of the Cold War.” 
His main assertion is that: “Although 
the Russians certainly armed the North 
Koreans, and did expect a war,... 
the timing of the war—which was 
primarily a civil conflict—can best be 
understood in terms of the indigenous 
conditions on the Korean peninsula” 
(p. 103). 

Kim Il Sung’s: decision to attack 
South Korea earlier than either the 
Soviet Union or the PRC anticipated 
_ or wished—the author gives August 7th 

as the probable date that the Soviet 
Union expected the war to begin (p. 
127)—-was prompted by his (1) desire 
to “out-nationalize” the domestic Com- 
munist faction led by Pak Hén-yéng 
with whom Kim was involved in a 
serious power struggle; (2) expectation 
that the United States would not inter- 
vene in the conflict; (3) anticipation of 
continued Soviet military support; and 
(4) fear of South Korea’s increased mili- 
tary capabilities with the American 
help. 

North Korea’s unilateral choicé of the 
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invasion date and its subsequent mili- 
tary setback, according to Simmons, 
caused great strains among the three 
Communist allies. The strains are at- 
tributed to an “asymmetry of goals and 
expectations” among the alliance part- 
ners. North Korea’s major concern 
was survival; it thus desired a maximum 
participation and assistance from the 
other two allies. The PRC’s main ob- 
jective was limited to safeguarding its 
own territory and security; China's 
“crossing of the Yalu” was done only 
after it became obvious tha- the Soviet 
Union would not use its trcops to save 
the DPRK from extinction or protect 
China from “an American incursion 
which was using the Korean peninsula 
as an invasion corridor’ (p. 168). The 
Soviet Union did not wish to either 
risk a military confrontation with the 
United States or provide the PRC with 
modern military equipment in sufficient 
quantities; its fear of a militarily strong 
China was almost as great as that of a 
Communist defeat in Korea. 

Simmons supports his case of the 
“strained alliance” with material drawn 
from numerous primary and secondary 
sources, including U.S. Army intelli- 
gence files and foreign radio broad- 
cast translations. The evidence he pre- 
sents is impressive and persuasive. I 
can accept as accurate his version of 
the relationships among the three allies 
in the war. However, even i? Simmons’s 
reconstructed picture is an azcurate one, 
I am not sure if we would be justi- 
fied to characterize the Korean War as 
a civil, rather than international, con- 
flict. To prove that the timing of the 
war was chosen by Kim Il Sung does 
not negate its international nature. Sim- 
mons has done a valuable service by 
calling our attention to the importance 
of the largely ignored “indigenous” 
causes of the war; but we should also 
recognize that the war would not have 
taken place without the external forces 
at work in both parts of Korza. 

On the basis of this case study, Sim- 
mons constructs what he calls an “al- 
liance model,” in which strains in 
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alliances are attributed to asymmetry of 
goals and perceptions between the al- 
liance partners. In the absence of a dis- 
cussion on the conditions under which 
such asymmetry is likely to occur, the 
model is useful primarily for descriptive 
rather than explanatory purposes. 

As ‘a person who lived through the 
horrors of the Korean War, I. find this 
to be the most fascinating and per- 
suasive book on the origins of the 
War. It is an extremely useful book for 
understanding the intricate workings of 
inter- and intra-alliance communica- 
tions. I cannot help but wish that the 
policy and decision makers of both sides 
. of the conflict had been endowed with 
the perceptiveness that Simmons dis- 
plays in this volume. 

SUNGJOO HAN 

Brooklyn College 

New York 


EDWARD T. WILSON. Russia and Black 
Africa: Before World War II. Pp. x, 
397. New York: Holmes & Meier, 
1974. $26.00. 


Dr. Wilson begins his book with the 
origins and development of Czarist 
Russia's interest in Sub-Sahara Africa. 
The original motivations were a desire 
to have a colony in India, to under- 
mine Turkish power in Greece and 
Egypt, and to establish a political base 
in Ethiopia. By mid-eighteenth. century 
“. . Russians had already come ‘to 
recognize that the support of indigenous 
nationalism within the empires of rival 
powers constituted a powerful weapon 
both for winning allies to Russia’s 
cause and for weakening the positions 
of Russia’s adversaries.” The author 
gives examples of how the Czarist 
governments used such a policy; Cather- 
ine’s support of the Greeks, and the 
sending of arms to the Mamelukes in 
Egypt. The other powers, especially 
Britain, began to respect Russia’s inter- 
est in the region. 

Wilson shows how Russia, through 
diplomacy, attempted to undermine the 
Turkish regime and also the British ef- 
forts on the continent. The establish- 
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ment of cordial relations with Ethiopia 
began in earnest with Peter the Great 
who was the godfather of General Han- 
nibal, formerly from Eritrea. Surely this 
Black African played an important role 
advising Peter to establish ties with 
that country. The Russian interests were 
commercial, ecclesiastical, and cultural; 
these determinants were to be used by 
her emissaries to develop a working 
Russo-Ethiopian entente. 

The interests of Russia in Ethiopia 
increased when she had to fight the 
Turks in 1877, and could not use the 
canal for military operations. Wilson 
then describes how Russia diplomati- 
cally developed a political stake in 
Ethiopia, and an alliance with France 
against Britain, in the scramble for Africa 
by the Western powers. 

Wilson continues the diplomatic his- 
tory of the Soviets’ interest in Black 
Africa (1917-1927) by discussing the 
imperialist war and Lenin’s interpreta- 
tion. The Russians believed that Africa 
was essential to the economic and mili- 
tary position of European capitalist 
powers. Since Black troops were pres- 
ently occupying parts of Germany and 
they had also been used against the 
Russians in the allied intervention, the 
Bolshevicks feared they might be used 
against them. 

The Soviets brought forth the old 
Czarist policy of supporting indigenous 
nationalism. Lenin recognized the value 
of national sentiment as an instrument 
of power politics. Wilson carefully traces 
each instrument of power: Bolshevick 
literature; development of trade unions; 
the development of native African 
leaders; and the creation of organiza- 
tions to develop membership and dis- 
seminate information. The author goes 
to the source of a policy development 
and then theoretically analyzes its ef- 
fect. He covers the depression and its 
economic effect upon Africa, and more 
than adequately covers the Comintern 
policy in 1928. In the emergence of the 
Facist Threat, Wilson dramatically de- 
scribes the change in Soviet policy 
toward the Black leaders it had cul- 
tivated, by disbanding the leading Black 
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union (ITUC-NW) and withdrawing its 
support of the paper “Negro Worker’ 
and formally expelling George Padmore 
from the Communist movement. This 
policy shift was based on Soviet national 
interest. 

The book ends with the “Legacies 
~ of the Russian Experience” where the 
author discusses the historical impact 
of the Russian policies on Africans by 
listing the names of many Black leaders 
who had participated in revolutionary 
activities against imperialist powers in 
Africa and the mother countries. Jomo 
Kenyatta of Kenya, Kwame Nkruma of 
Ghana, with George Padmore as his 
prime minister; Siaka Stevens of Sierra 
Leone; Sekou Toure of Guinea and 
others, became leaders of their respec- 
tive countries. The author points out 
that they learned the tactics and strategy 
of modern polities well: the use of inter- 
national conferences, trade unions and 
political propaganda by means of the 
press. Russia's reward, says Wilson, was 


the emergence of Nationalist leaders. 


sympathetic to the Communist message 
and a valuable entrée in the post-inde- 
pendence African political scene. 

The author has developed a mass 
of important sources and written a most 
fascinating diplomatic history. I think 
the book is invaluable and should be 
indispensable for political scientists, his- 
torians, and, most of all, for students 
and teachers of diplomacy (national and 
international). I commend Dr. Wilson 
for his great contribution to world know- 
ledge of the history and diplomacy of 
Russia and Africa. 

EDWARD L. JONES 

University of Washington 

Seattle 
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JAY W. BARD. The Mythical World of 
Nazi War Propaganda, 1939-1945. 
Pp. xii, 329. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1975. $15.00. 


Professor Baird has written a good 
book. It is good in that it is logically 
organized according to what were. ob- 
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viously the author’s standards of scholar- 
ship. It is readable and clearly written 
‘and it shows thorough research in 
original sourees. The author has ex- 
amined pertinent secondary literature 
as well as documents of the Ministry 
of Propaganda, the German armed 
forces, security forces and the high 
command. And he has interviewed some 
of the figures who took part. His ex- 
amination of primary sources far exceeds 
that of any other writer in this field. 

What is missing, and what would have 
strengthened the value o? the book, 
is a conclusive look at the significance 
of Nazi wartime propaganda. A study 
should be made of what it shows about 
the effectiveness and methodology of 
government public relations and govern- 
ment attempts to maniptlate public 
opinion. A comparison, perhaps brief, 
between the ministry servirg a dictator- 
ship and the working of tkis country’s 
Office of War Information (OWI) could 
be instructive. But in fairness to Pro- 
fessor Baird, it must be said that the 
scope of such a study may be well 
outside of what he felt that he could 
attempt here. 

But there are parallels to be found 
between the OWI, with its inability 
to gain complete control over informa- 
tion released by the armed forces, and 
Paul Joseph Goebbels’s Ministry of 
Propaganda. Hitler expected Goebbels 
to manipulate public opinion although 
Goebbels had to deal throughout with 
jealousy and hatred from other Nazi 
officials and, in particular, with an- 
nouncements from the armed forces and 
from Hitler himself which were some- 
times heavy-handed and inept. They left 
many Germans lacking confidence in 
government information. 

Goebbels had a greater sensitivity to 
public opinion than did Hitler and the 
armed forces chiefs. He knew that Ger- 
mans were listening to British Broad- 
casting Company broadcasts in spite of 
the fact that such listeners might be 
severely punished if found out. Hitler 
ordered Goebbels to root ovt those who 
heard the enemy radio, but complete 
success was impossible. 
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The first chapter describes the struc- 
ture.of the propaganda machinery and 
the personal interrelations of the indi- 
viduals who worked there. Much of the 
book deals with Goebbels’s problems 
in view of the lack of confidence by 
Germans in the information which their 
government made available and the 
public opinion problems generated both 
by military successes and failures. Goeb- 
bels tried to prevent public opinion 
from becoming too optimistic after the 
fall of France in 1940. Failure to knock 
England out of the war was the first 
defeat which Goebbels had to explain 
by editorials, broadcast statements,-press 
conferences, and instructions issued to 
the Nazi party machinery. Carefully 
‘directed whispering campaigns were 
weapons. 

The attack on Russia in 1941 gave 
an opening to make the most of what 
was to become a repetitious reiteration 
of “Jewish Bolshevism,” although Goeb- 
bels disagreed with the callous de- 
scriptions of Russians as “sub-human.” 
He felt that support should have been 
won from anti-Stalin Russians in the oc- 
cupied areas. After Stalingrad, the Ger- 
man retreat from Russia, and the in- 
vasion of the German homeland by the 
Soviet, British and American armies, 
Goebbels had to depend on frenzied 
demands for courage and sacrifice to 
fight to the last. 

The book concludes with the scenes 
of the last days in Berlin when Goeb- 
bels as well as his master met death 
as the Russian armies closed in. 

F. B. MARBUT 

Sarasota 

Florida 


THOMAS D. BECK. French Legislators, 
1800-1834: A Study in Quantitative 
History. Pp. 216. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1975. $13.75. 


To the best of my knowledge, this 
is the first systematic historical study of 
the lower house of the French Parlia- 
ment between 1800 and 1834. Relying 
on sophisticated quantitative methods 
instead of the typical case approach so 
often employed by historians, Professor 
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Beck analyzes the regional, social, 
economic and political backgrounds of 
the 2,862 legislators who were elected 
from the 18 Brumaire to the second 
election of the July Monarchy and ar- 
gues that a new ruling stratum emerged 
after the 1830 Revolution. By 1830, 
writes the author, “progress won and 
the Old France was overthrown; the 
old social classifications died and the 
modern ones ... began to take their 
place. The modern upper class took 
control of the legislature. In France, 
this meant strong landed, legal and 
business representation where distinc- 
tions between noble and roturier were 
not critical” (p. 142). 

I am somewhat uneasy about two as- 
pects of Professor Beck’s discussion. His 
occupational definition of the concept 
of class singularly oversimplifies the 
nature of the problem of social change 
in post-revolutionary France. Further- 
more, the- purpose of the inquiry is 
never rigorously defined. Thus, in the 
introduction, we are told that the 
consequences of the 1830 revolution and 
“the true social reality of the period” 
will both be examined. But the bulk of 
the argument in the conclusion shifts _ 
to the problem of change in the struc-. 
ture of France’s ruling class. This 
equivocation is particularly unfortunate 
since the question of “who governs” 
cannot be satisfactorily answered by 
scrutinizing an institution with limited 
decision-making powers. 

‘The ambiguity might have perhaps 
been easily avoided by more careful 
wording and a more rigorous ter- 
minology. But, overall, this book is ex- 
cellent indeed. It is well researched and 
brings into perspective the ties between 
the various political regimes of France 
in that period. Professor Beck also ex- 
plores with great sophistication the im- 
pact of changes in electoral laws on - 
the composition of the lower house, 
and his use of advanced statistical meth- 
ods to correlate the political attitudes 
of legislators to the area they represent 
is particularly stimulating. Finally, there 
is an abundance of data in this work 
which makes it both attractive and in- 
formative. In spite of its theoretical 
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shortcomings, French Legislators is an 
important contribution to our under- 
standing of a relatively neglected period 
of French political history; it should 
be read by all those who have a sus- 
tained interest in French politics and 
processes of modernization. 
JACQUES FOMERAND 
City University of New York 


PETER S. CLEAVES. Bureaucratic Politics 
and Administration in Chile. Pp. 376. 
Berkeley: University of California, 
1974. $16.75. 


Much of the literature on bureau- 
cracies in the developing nations has 
looked to culture, to the social back- 
grounds of administrators, or to the par- 
ticularities of “developmental” politics 
and administration to explain the nature 
of bureaucratic processes in such politi- 
cal systems. Peter Cleaves looks instead 
to organization theory and the inherent 
nature of bureaucracies. The book uses 
the Chilean case essentially to illustrate 
the working out of processes which are 
presumptively alike in most political 
systems. Thus, “most bureaucratic ac- 
tion can be explained from two inter- 
locking principles: agencies attempt to 
reach their goals, and they try to ex- 
pand their resource base to enhance 
their capabilities in their task environ- 
ments” (p. 310). 

The political context of the book is 
essentially the Frei administration, with 
occasional comparative references to the 
Allende regime as well as to pre-Frei 
presidencies. The author argues per- 
suasively that, at least in the context 
of Chile’s erstwhile six-year one-term 
presidency, it was necessary for a gov- 
ernment seeking to promote change to 
do so at the outset of its tenure when 
it could mobilize sufficient political re- 
sources to back its administrative efforts. 


Based on extensive interviews and’ 


documentary research, in addition to 
numerous secondary sources, the book 
is a solid, thoroughgoing treatment, 
sound in its research, and notably ex- 
plicit in its definition of terms: It con- 


tains as well some interesting data on . 


Chilean budgets and budgetary pro- 
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cedures. Particular attention is given to 
the housing sector as a case study 
in bureaucratic politics. 

For those interested in Chilean poli- 
tics outside the bureaucratic arena, the 
chapters which analyze the relationship 
of private contractors to the housing 
sector of the bureaucracy, and the re- 
sponse of the bureaucracy to poblador 
violence will be of greatest interest. 
They are valuable analyses of the inter- 
action of elite and mass pressure 
groups, respectively, with the Chilean 
bureaucracy. 

Otherwise, those readers looking for 
insights into Chilean politics will be 
disappointed with the bulk of the book; 
nor will they find any systematic com- 
parison among the bureaucratic per- 
formances of various administrations. 
For in the end this book is less about 
what distinguishes Chilean politics from 
that of other countries, or about Chile’s 
particular developmental problems, 
than it is about bureaucracy, and how 
its problems and imperatives are every- ` 
where similar. 

ROBERT H. DIX 

Rice University i 

Houston 

Texas 


GORDON CONNELL-SMITH. The United 
States and Latin America: An His- 
torical Analysis of Inter-American 
Relations. Pp. xviii, 302. New York: 
Halsted Press, 1974. $16.75. 


Employing what he refers to as “a 
contemporary approach,” English 
scholar Gordon Connell-Smith has writ- 
ten a welcome new survey of United 
States relations with Latin America. 
More than an account by an observer 
from outside the Western Hemisphere, 
the book is a synthesis of the best 
revisionist literature— including that of 
Richard Van Alstyne, Lester D. Langley, 
Donald M. Dozer, Jerome Slater, Peter 
Calvert, David Green, and Robert Free- 
man Smith—on the subject. Not sur- 
prisingly, Connell-Smith takes issue 
with (although he often cites) more 
orthodox historians, such as Samuel 
Flagg Bemis, J. Lloyd Mecham, W. H. 
Callcott, and Dana G. Munro. 
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What distinguishes Latin America 
from the United States, the English- 
man believes, is the preponderance of 
power enjoyed by the latter, thus en- 
abling her to dominate her sphere of 
influence in the Western Hemisphere. 
Although the United States has projected 
a “self-image” as a world power be- 
having more benevolently than tradi- 
tional great powers, in fact her behavior 
in relations with Latin America has been 
remarkably similar to those between 
European powers (including the Soviet 
Union) and their dependencies. The 
United States, Connell-Smith charges, 
has striven to safeguard and enhance 
her own interests in the Americas by 
challenging extra-continental threats to 
her hegemony. Accordingly, the Monroe 
Doctrine, Pan Americanism, the Good 
Neighbor Policy, the Organization of 
American States, the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, as well as intermittent interven- 
tionism, are: all depicted as instruments 
of “Yanqui” imperialism. Racism, a 
determination to prevent revolutions, 
and a proclivity for promoting ‘order- 
maintaining dictatorships mark the 
United States increasingly as a con- 
servative force, discouraging national- 
ism and reform in Latin America. 

Such an analysis has considerable 
validity. Yet it glosses over any real 
concern by the United States for her 
security. Nor.does it take into account 
conflicts within Latin America which 
have complicated inter-American rela- 
tions. One would hope the author is 
incorrect in assuming that this coun- 
try’s current generation of history pro- 
fessors is relying upon Bemis’s The 
Latin American Policy of the United 
States (1943) as the soundest interpre- 
tation of United States-Latin American 
relations. But Connell-Smith is probably 
correct in prophesying that Latin Amer- 
ica will intensify her identification with 
Third World ambitions: and challenge 
the pervasive control by Washington. 

Generally, this is a highly readable 
extended essay, which should be taken 
up by anyone who seeks a better under- 
standing of inter-American relations. 

LARRY D. HILL 

Texas A&M University 

College Station 
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FRANCIS DVORNIK. Photian and Byzan- 
tine Ecclesiastical Studies. Pp. 472. 


London: Variorum Reprints, 1974. 
$15.00. 


There are twenty-two studies— 
which, in many ways, complete Dvor- 
nik’s major works on the Photian Schism 
and on the history of the Eastern 
Churches—included in this series of 
Collected Studies, frequently not easily 
accessible to scholars. This, of course, 
enhances the value of this series. 

The book is divided into. two parts: 
The first, Photiaca, includes ten studies, 
namely: (1) Lettre 4 M. Henri Gré- 
gorie a propos de Michel III et des- 


mosaïques de Sainte Sophie; (2) Etudes 
‘sur Photios; (3) The Patriarch Photius: 


Father of Schism or Patron of Reunion?; 
(4) Photius et la réorganisation de Vaca- 
démie patriarcale; (5) the Patriarch Pho- 
tius and Iconoclasm; (6) the Patriarch 
Photius in the light of recent research; 


'(7) Patriarch Photius, scholar and states- 


man; (8) the embassies of Constantine- 
Cyril and Photius to the Arabs; (9) 
Photius, Nicholas I and Hadrian II; 
and (10) Photius’ career in teaching and 
diplomacy. As one can seé, this sec- 
tion is compact and materially well- 
integrated (in the sense that all studies 
touch on the important aspects of the 
Photian problem and fill the gaps left 
open by others) and in some way, 
completes his comprehensive works: 
The Photian Schism: History and Leg- 
end (1948). 

The second part, Byzantina et Ec- 
clesiastica is a more miscellaneous col- 
lection, touching on the Church and 
ecumenical problems and includes 
twelve studies, namely: (11) Quomodo 
incrementum influxus orientalis in im- 
perio Byzantino s, VII-IX dissensionem 
inter Ecclesiam Romanam et orientalem 
promoverit; (12) National Churches and 
the Church universal; (13) the Circus 
Parties in Byzantium: their evolution 
and their suppression; (14) Pope Gela- 
sius and Emperor Anastasius I; (15) 
Emperors, Popes and General Councils; 
(16) the Byzantine Church and the Im- 
maculate Conception; (17) the See of 
Constantinople in the First Latin Col- 
lections of Canon Law; (18) Greek 
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Uniats and the number of ecumenical 


councils; (19) Patriarch Ignatius and. 
Caesar Bardas; (20) Which councils are. 


ecumenical?; (21) Origins of Episcopal 
Synods; and (22) Preambles to the 
Schism of Michael Cerularis. 

From this spectrum of these studies, 
one can easily recognize Dvornik’s ten- 
dency toward the East-West encounter. 
As a pioneering unionist, he calls .the 
Orthodox and the Catholics to a better 
understanding of their theology, stresses 
importance of councils, and, as a dedi- 
cated ecumenist, he directs the national 
Churches in their search toward the uni- 
versal Church. This second section of 


studies reveals how the whole of Dvor- ` 


nik’s historical research points out to the 
Churches’ convergence for the benefit 
of East and West. Each study repre- 
sents original research by clearing up 
certain controversial aspects related to 
the topics and thus the value of all 
these studies is here secured and in- 
creased with the mounting theological 
and historical interest in these areas. 
This work will be appreciated by both 
scholars and students. 

LUDVIK NEMEC 
Rosemont College and 
Chestnut Hill College 
Pennsylvania 


HOWARD HANDELMAN. Struggle in the 
Andes: Peasant Political Mobilization 
in Peru. Pp. 303. Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1975. $10.00. 


Students of political attitudes in Peru 
often must base their understanding and 
analysis on meager data, centered. in 
Lima and major provincial cities. Wes- 


ley Craigs From Hacienda to Com- 


munity in 1967 and F. LaMond Tul- 
lis’s Lord and Peasant in Peru in 1970 
helped add the views of peasant leaders 
mobilizing for land reform. Now Howard 
Handelman provides us with views of 
peasant leaders he interviewed in 1969 
in forty-one communities in the De- 
partment of Cuzco, Junin, and Pasco. 
He traces the history of peasant 
seizures of estates in the 1950s and early 
1960s within. the framework of the 
policies of President Manuel Prado and 
President Fernando Belatnde, and then 
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shows the more basic, racical break 
with the past instituted by the military 
reformers under President Juan Velasco 
since 1968. 

Village peasants are more likely to 
speak Quechua or Aymara than Spanish 
and more likely to be illiterate than 
marginally literate. In 19€9, . Handel- 
man found traditional villages with sub- 
sistence agriculture and little contact 
with the outside world, transitional vil- 
lages with commercialization of agricul- 
ture under way and leaders visiting 
provincial cities, and integrated com- 
munities in which the adult males spoke 
Spanish, with many peasents visiting 
provincial cities or even Lima. 

More than 50 percent of Handelman’s 
respondents in Junin believed that 
peasant communities can influence the 
government acting alone or with the help 
of outsiders. In Pasco, 25 percent felt 
that peasants can significantly influence 
governmental decisions, 37 percent 
thought they can exercise some in- 
fluence, and 37 percent believed that 
the communities have no influence. 
In Cuzco, half of the village leaders 
asserted that peasants can not influence 
the government. 

However, when Handelman asked if 
communities could exert sufficient 
political pressure on the government to, 
alter its policies, only m Junin did 
a significant percentage remain op- 


. timistic, 47 percent saying policies could 


be changed. In Cuzco, 80 percent, and 
in Pasco, 50 percent of the peasant lead-- 
ers interviewed felt that the com- 
munities can never pressure enough to 
change government policies. 

He found a high sense of efficacy 
regarding internal villages but alow sub- 
jective competence in national politics. 
The skeptical outlook of peasant leaders 
towards national politics was a response 
to a condition of political powerlessness. 

In an epilogue, Handelman includes 
a description of the. operations of the 
governments SINAMOS or National 
System for Support of Sccial Mobiliza- 
tion, which since 1972 has been mobiliz- 
ing peasants for educational, agricul- 
tural, and social reform programs. This 
study adds useful perspective to basic 
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changes in public life the military re- 
formers are bringing to Peru. 

~ Arizona State University 

Tempe 
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HENRY KRISCH. German Politics under 

- Soviet Occupation. Pp. xi, 312. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1974. $15.00. 


` Is there such a thing as too close a- 


look, too detailed a study of a very 
short stretch of political history? Politi- 
eal history, after all, leaves a serpentine 
trail littered with shells of exhausted 
possibilitiés and hollow promises, of dis- 
carded events and personalities—a 
virtual graveyard of the historically 
meaningful and the historically mean- 
ingless. Microscopic inspection of such 
a terrain is liable to be’ mind-boggling 


` ifnot time-wasting. Still, when an author 


assigns himself a narrow segment of 
political history, which he has finely 


researched, the results can be fruitful, 


especially for the reading scholar who 
perhaps needs a certain piece for his 
own historical jigsaw puzzle which he 
has been unable to find for himself. 
The landscape surveyed so minutely 
by Henry Krisch relates: to the postwar 
Soviet Zone of Germany as it looked 
in the years 1945-46. The book, origi- 
nally a formal Russian Institute (Colum- 
bia University) study, canvasses this sub- 
ject with the stiffest and heaviest aca- 
demic language, with a plethora of fine 
detail and nearly 100 pages of foot- 
notes. Such a book is obviously not 
intended for anything like “popular con- 
sumption.” But one wonders, too, how 
can even a trained specialist get through 
it (let alone simply enjoy. it) without 
feeling somewhat lost in the welter a 


facts? 


Here is the opening of a key, pita: 

graph (p. 29): “One may begin with 
Stalin, whose reactions to Germans 
(especially those of the KPD and the 
SPD) were such as to suggest an image 
of Germany as a powerful instrument 
which the SPD and the KPD had failed 


= to master—a task that Stalin would now 


attempt.” Stalin’s attempt, we're told, 
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ended in the commission of a number 
of mistakes vis-a-vis the Russian occupa- 
tion, but we are left wondering what 
they were or who had committed them. 
The author. refers to the “negative 
political consequences” of the policy 
of dismantling German factories (p. 32) 
—harmful, he writes, to the Soviet 
effort “to win adherents among German 
workers.” Apparently, Mr. Krisch has 
forgotten that Stalin once said, precisely 
in this period and as reported by Philip 
Mosley, that free elections could not be 
held in the Soviet Zone because the 
outcome would be uncertain, and “We 
could not permit that.” What was the 
point, then, in winning adherents? It. 
is confusing to read the author’s meticu- 
lous-to-a-fault description of the various 
political games played by the Soviet 
occupiers through the puppet instru- 
mentalities employed by Moscow to put 
that impossible “saddle on the German 
cow’ (Stalin) only to wind up with the 
query: what is the lasting significance 
of this oft-told tale? 

Had the author extracted, compressed, 
and above all done the professional 
historian’s job of “winnowing” his ma- 
terial so that the reader would be left 
with a trenchant historical essay, with 
a point of view and a thought-provok- 
ing interpretive scheme, he might have 
written an interesting book. Instead, we 
have a vertical pile of almost natural- 


- istically arranged data, obscuring the 


horizontal perspective so necessary to 
the understanding of history. Com- 
pletely ignored is the present-interest 
pressure upon the past to make sense 
out of the past in order better to cope 
with the present. The bucket-of-ashes 
deadness of the past should not nor- 
mally invite a mere fingering of the 
coals and clinkers. 

A concluding observation: ‘This re- 
viewer frankly questions the wisdom of 
financing and publishing dissertation- 
type studies (in either recession or 
prosperous times) which essentially are 
designed to satisfy mainly academic re- 
quirements for (often) tiring thorough- 
ness and “originality” in the research- 
ing of the subject matter. The result, 
frankly, may: be, excruciatingly dull 
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reading—in the sense of EE pages 
suspended precariously between boards 
and which can be purchased i in a book- 
store, but rarely. is. 
one is left with the impression that a 
given project, déspite all the labor that 
was put into it by a sincere and dili- 
gent scholar, may not have been quite 
worth it. This is particularly true of 
studies in the social sciences and the 
humanities—- where the benefits of such 
works had better be quite patently 
useful; even socially useful, at the 
very least significant and meaningful, 
to warrant expenditures of time and 
money. L'art pour lart works for the 
creative artist. Does it work quite as 
well for the social scientist? 
ALBERT L. WEEKS 
New York City 


THOMAS J. O HANLON. The Irish: 
Sinners, Saints, Gamblers, Gentry, 
‘Priests, Maoists, Rebels, Tories, 
Orangemen, Dippers, Heroes, Vil- 
lains, and Other Proud Natives of 
the Fabeled Isle. Pp. xvi, 317. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1975. $12.50. 


Like all books, this one has an auto- 
biographical dimension. Its author is an 
Irish citizen, resident in the United 
States, who spent many years first as a 
press-agent for Michael Quill and then 
as a Fortune staff member, but he has 
always been involved in the scene of 
his early struggles and frustrations, his 
native land, “the Fabled Isle.” 

O'Hanlon frequently returned, to 
Ireland. for varying lengths of time. 
Quite apparently he did so in part at 
least because he wanted to try to under- 
stand how his parents could have been 
so bitter towards one another. ‘From 
doing so, he concludes that his own 
family tortures were not unique. “The 
bestial standards of behavior behind all 
those lace curtains in Ireland are hidden 
to outsiders; even if a mother is beaten 
tc a pulp, children have been condi- 

tioned not to call on neighborly assis- 
tance. Father is king, Mother is a 
chattel.” 

O’Hanlon attributes the. irrational 
strategies of the Provisional (pure 


‘ Sometimes, ‘too, ` 
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Green) Irish Republican Army to the 
combative family arenas in which so 
many Irish grow up. “Anxiety, fear, 
punishment, and the longing for re- 
venge were the stepping stones of my 
formative years [in Ireland],” he notes. 

“My household was indeed a cockpit of 
hatred, with simmering silences be- 
tween frustrated parents erupting into 
violent physical clashes of terrifying 
intensity.” The “longing for revenge” 
took some of his contemporar-es into the 
LR.A. It led him eventually to the 
writing of this book. 


O’Hanlon’s “revenge” is a piercing ~ 


_exposé of Ireland and Northern Ireland 


as he grew up with them, as he and his 
wife and daughter experienced them on ' 
visits, and as he was able to perceive 
them during a recent year in residence 
interviewing representatives of the 
power structure. In consequence, he 
discusses a lot of unmentignables by 
Irish ‘standards. He updates his dissec- 
tion for Fortune of the politico-economic 
wheeling and dealing for which the 
Irish Hospitals Sweepstakes is a front. 
He provides recent data on the property 
and political power of the Roman 
Catholic Church, with an admiring 
glance at Paul Blanshard’s The Irish 
and Catholic Power. He outlines what 
the business men backing the Pro- 


visional Irish Republican Army hope to 


gain from IRA violence and from having 
helped to split that organization from 
the official I.R.A. He tells how the tre- 
mendous mineral resources of the is- 
land have been “given away” by the 
politicians. He reviews the realities of 
contraception and aborticn. And he 
shows how sports are overexploited and 
overpublicized as a useful diversion 
from concern with political issues. 

In addition, O’Hanlon does not ne- 
glect such more common:y discussed 
Irish problems as censorship and book- 
banning, the constant flight of talent 
abroad, and the replacement of agrarian 
estate owners and managers by multi- 
national administrators ir the power 
structure. He links late marriages with 
abnormally high rates of childbearing, 
of child deaths, of alcohol end drug con- 
sumption, of alcoholism, and of psy- 
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‘chiatric hospital admissions and re- 
admissions. 

O’Hanlon does not limit his char- 
acterizations to the Roman Catholic 
Irish. He sees many similarities among 
the three principal Irish religiously- 
‘labeled ethnic groups (including the 
Dissenters and the Protestants), and, 
for that matter, between the social struc- 
tures of Ireland and England. “The holy 
war, in the North has been helped along 
by. the perpetuation of separate and 
equally poisonous ayatems p sec- 
tarian education.” 

O’Hanlon contends that most writers 
about Ireland tell what the sentimental 
members and descendants of the vast 
Irish diaspora want- to hear about the 
homeland. He -takes the position -that 
Irish fantasies are fascinating but that 
Irish problems must be viewed fully and 
directly, not as disguised either by lace 
curtains or touristy stage sets. I trust 
that the book will become a center of 
controversy concerning its facts and that 
it will not merely be brushed aside as 
“biased.” What book about Ireland is 
not biased? 

ALFRED McCLUuNG LEE 

‘Brooklyn College 

The City University of New York 
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CHARLES C. ALEXANDER. Holding the 


Line: The Eisenhower. Era, 1952 — 


1961. Pp. xviii, 326. Bloomington: 


Indiana University Press, 1975. 
$12.50. 


It is common for older people, espe- 
cially teachers, to lament that the young 
lack knowledge about the recent past 
that so much affects and helps to ex- 
plain the present. This volume of a 
planned series on America since World 
War II can be warmly recommended 
both for those who were adults in the 
Eisenhower era and for the younger 
generation. 

With the exception of one chapter, 
Professor Alexander’s account basi- 
cally proceeds chronologically. The 
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study weaves together the cidni 


national and international events and 


policies from the scene, in 1952 of 
“Korea, Communism, and Corruption” 
(Chapter I) to the close of the era with 
President Eisenhower's brief farewell 
address that warned about “the acquisi- 
tion of unwarranted influence, whether - 
sought or unsought, by the military- 
industrial complex.” In. between the 
author provides cogent descriptions 


and analyses of such figures and events 


of political history as campaigns and 
elections, McCarthyism, massive re- 
taliation, the 1954 Geneva agreement, 
Dixon-Yates, Open Skies, Quemoy and 
Matsu, Suez, Little. Rock, Sputnik, 
Castro, Diem, Dulles, Nixon, and U-2. 

The one exception to the chrono- 
logical ordering is a fine chapter, 
“Affluence and Anxiety,” devoted to the 
intellectual, aesthetic, economic; and 
social issues of the 1950s. In fifty- 
seven pages, the author succinctly and > 
interestingly lays out diverse views 
and trends concerning a wide variety of 
matters, including capitalism, poverty, 
labor, racial discrimination, the Supreme _ 
Court, education, theology, the media, 
music, art, literature, and architecture. 

Professor Alexander writes in the 
mode of the traditional historian. The 
account of eight years is carefully placed 
in the context of history both before © 
and after the period. He writes grace- 
fully. He makes splendid use of an 
immense variety of writing about the 
period. The book provides the- sort of 
synthesis that only a skilled professional 
historian could write. He does not hesi- 
tate to pass judgments about people 
and events, but his interpretations 
strike the reader as remarkably judicious 
and balanced. His theme is modest-—— 
“holding the line’—and the volume 
presents no new or startling interpre- 
tations of the era. 

Short, apt quotations of public figures 
and scholars thread the work. It is un- 
encumbered by footnotes. A compre- 
hensive, bibliographic essay, arranged 
topically, follows the final chapter. 

HoLBERT N. CARROLL 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania - 
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MONROE LEE BILLINGTON. The Political 
South in the Twentieth Century. Pp. 
xiii, 205. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1975. $8. 95. Paperound, 
$3.95. 


J. MORGAN KOUSSER. The Shaping of 

_ Southern Politics: Suffrage Restric- 
tion and the Establishment of the 
One-Party South, 1880-1910. Pp. 
xvii, 319. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1974. $15.00. 


These two books are vastly different 
in scope and overall approach. The Bil- 
lington work is an undocumented nar- 
rative survey, with a minimum of 
analysis, except in: the concluding 
chapter, whereas the Kousser book, de- 
voted to a much shorter period, is a 
meticulous and heavily documented re- 
search production. 

Implicit if not directly Saed in 
Billington’s account of southern politics 
during the past -seventy-five years is 
the fact of popular obsession with the 
Negro question. Even Franklin Roose- 
velt's “court-packing plan” was sus- 


pected of being an effort to secure a 


Supreme Court whose decisions would 
destroy the white southerners way of 
life. It also makes clear that there was a 
certain inevitability in the political 
changes which occurred in the twen- 
tieth-century South. Southern. Republi- 
canism and Populism enhanced the 
standing of the Negro, and World Wars 
I and II gave him an improved economic 
status which led to improvements in 
his social and political life as well. The 
disfranchisement frauds and the evils 
that followed upon them had begun to 
erumble before 1945. The Supreme 
Court’s school desegregation opinions, 
and the Civil Rights Acts and other 
anti-racist congressional legislation of 
the 1950s and 1960s flowed directly from 
earlier developments. Thus, Negroes 
who had played so large a part in the 
domestic economy and in the fighting for 
freedom abroad during World: War II 
could no longer be denied freedom at 
home. 

Unfortunately, there are subjects 
matter gaps in Billington’s book which 
one would not expect to find in a work 
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bearing its title. The usefal biblio- 
graphy scarcely makes amends for this 
deficiency. 


The chief merit of the Kousser volume 
is its state by state analysis of the means ` 
and devices employed in the South to 
prevent political control by N2groes and 
illiterate whites and its refined estimates 
of the impact of these restrictive mea- 
sures upon the electorate. If much that 
is said here is an old story, it is a story 
thoroughly re-examined and with its 
new findings buttressed by impressive 
statistical data. Kousser is sometimes at 
variance with others who have traversed 
his field; thus, he rejects the thesis of 
V. O. Key that disfranchisement largely 
formalized an existing situation, and the 
view of C. Vann Woodward that the 
Negro was mainly apathetic toward the 
restrictive measures. 

The thirty-year period covered by this 
work was one during which southern 
Negroes passed from a condition of con- 


‘siderable participation in voting and 


holding office, to one of effective politi- 
cal exclusion and submission to one- 
party government. In earlier years, 
Negroes were discouraged from voting 
by intimidation and other means. 
patently fraudulent and illegal. The ob- 
ject of leaders, therefore, was to find 
legal ways of disfranchisement which 
would free their consciences of wrong 
doing while keeping their states safely 
Democratic. Ironically enough, in ac- 
complishing their purpose they some- - 
times adopted measures that were good 
in themselves, such as secret ballot, 
primary, and registration laws, but 
which could be administered so as to 
keep most blacks and selected illiterate 
whites from voting. ‘Outright literacy 
tests and poll taxes were also effective 
in limiting the electorate. 

By 1910 ali former confederate states 
had adopted measures disfranchising 
most of their Negro citizens. This action 
was based upon the unconstitutional 
premise that voting is a privilege, not 
a right; and sometimes it was said that 
since the Democratic party contained 
most of the state’s wealth and intelli- 
gence, to preserve that party was to pre- 
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serve the state. Kousser shows that in 
the South these views were shared by 
demagogues and by men of “respecta- 
bility” alike and that similar views were 
held by such northern luminaries as 
Francis Parkman, Washington Gladden, 
and John W. Burgess.. 
JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
Kensington 
Maryland 


PAUL BOYER and STEPHEN NISSENBAUM. 
Salem Possessed: The Social Origins 
of Witchcraft.. Pp. vii, 23]. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1974. $10.00. 


This is a case study of witchcraft in 
Massachusetts at the end of the seven- 
` teenth century. Salem Village “was 
selected by the authors for their re- 
search. Hence out of 142 persons named 
as “witches” in 1692, only 25 who were 
living in Salem Village or its immediate 
environment were studied in detail as a 
sample on which general conclusions 
were based. Eighteen of those 25 were 
hanged. 

The center of the study is a number of 
“afflicted girls” and the minister of the 
village church. These girls frequently 
fell into hysterical trances. After- some 
questioning by the adults, the girls 
accused a number of people of lower 
and higher social status (sparing the 
people of the top social layer) of being 
“witches” appearing as specters to them 
in their sleep, and causing them trouble 
at the direction of the Devil. Such 
apparitions, dreams, or feats of the imag- 
ination appear to have been influenced 
by the Puritan minister of the local 
church, Reverend Samuel Parris, who 
was the center in a perpetual struggle 
between two factions in the village: 


pro-Parris and anti-Parris. The minister’ 


in his weekly sermons regularly spoke 
of “devils” and “witches” as a means of 
attacking his opponents. 

Another factor in the process of the 

“witchcraft” episode was a slave girl 
in the ministers household who was 
acquainted with West Indian voodoo 
lore, as well as fortune-telling, which at 
that time was popular in New England. 
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Apparently both of these practices in- 
fluenced the afflicted girls, some two of 
whom were members of the minister’s 
family. 

It was on the basis of such “evidence” 
from the afflicted girls that accused 
persons were brought to the local 
court. Unless the accused admitted that 
they were witches, in the service of the 
Devil, they were hanged or pressed to 
death. Most of those accused as 
“witches” were selected from among 
the anti-Parris faction, living in the areas 
known for anti-Parris inclinations, or 
else newcomers in the community. 

Eventually a number of ministers in 
New England were organized to fight 
witchcraft accusations and trials. Parris 
left his parish and a new anti-factional- 
ist and anti-witch-trials minister took 
his place, thus ending the witchcraft 
episode in Salem Village. 

Salem Possessed is a very detailed 
study of witchcraft in a small! village and 
its environment. The question is, how 
much the results of this important study 
of a sample of 25 out of 142 accused 
“witches,” in an isolated small town, can 
be used for general conclusions con- 
cerning the social origins of witch- 
craft? Perhaps a broader view of the 
witchcraft phenomenon at that time 
might have been achieved had the re- 
search included also a study of Puri- 
tanism as related to the concepts of the 
Devil and Witchcraft. Nevertheless, 
this meticulous study made by the au- 
thors, and its possible use by researchers 
of this subject, are worthy of praise. 

D. A. TOMASIC 

Indiana University ' 

Bloomington 
PATRICK DEVLIN. Too Proud to 

Fight: Woodrow Wilson’s Neutrality. 

Pp. xviii, 731. New York: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1975. $19.50. 


Lord Devlin, an English legalist, has 
made a significant contribution to 
understanding the vexatious problem of 
America’s neutrality, 1914-1917. He 
consumed 107 pages before mentioning 
Wilson’s relations to foreign affairs and 
not until page 135 does he introduce 
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American neutrality. Herein lies, 
pernaps, the major fault of this excellent 
book. l 
The authors treatment of maritime 
law is convincing. Was there a neces- 
sity, however, to trace American meu- 
trality toward European wars from 
Washington’s administration to World 
War I? Furthermore, not basically 
essential to Wilson’s neutrality (1914— 
1917) were the relations of Russia.and 
Turkey, Italy and Austria, Japan and the 
Far East and the relations of several 
Balkan States, all of which were in- 
cluded in the narrative. 

At first Wilson had two objectives in 
regard to the European war, namely, to 
preserve neutrality and to mediate peace 
among the belligerents. Perhaps, the 
best part of this scholarly book is the 
account of Colonial House’s conference 
with the leaders of the Allied and of 
the. Central Powers in their respective 
capitals as he sought the success of 
Wilson’s Mediation Plan. House thought 
that the rejection of Wilson’s Mediation: 
Offer was one of the monumental 
blunders of the war. The author dis- 
agrees with House, however, but stated: 
~ that Wilson “represented idealism in 
action” (p. 464). Definitely Wilson, in 
fcreign affairs, depended upon House 
more than anyone else. 

Years of meticulous research and care- 
ful reading and writing were required 
to produce this fine treatise. Carefully 
selected quotations from several primary 
sources were used repeatedly to support 
the author’s conclusions. One such con- 
clusion, well supported by the sources, 
was that Wilson knew well the language’ 
of exposition though not of maneuver. 

Lord Devlin believes that mem make 
policies, not circumstances. Thus: 
throughout the book there are many 
graphic pen portraits of the leaders. 
whose countries were engaged in the 
war. Note, for example, the descrip- 
tions of British leaders (pp. 346-77. 

Unfortunately, Wilson had among the 
significant advisors in foreign affairs: 
some who were disloyal. He was well 
aware that Ambassador Page in London 
was entirely too: pro-English. He pos- 
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sibly did not realize Secretary: of State 
Lansing’s treachery. These the author 


‘shows clearly. 


In the opinion of the author, Wilson's 
“Peace Without Victory” speech was the 
greatest of his three peace speeches. 
Wilson, however, as a result of this 
speech was, denounced bitterly by all 
shades of British opinion. 

Wilson entered the war, says the 
writer, because there was ne way out of 
it. If he had turned back, he would have 
losthis idea of bringing: in the New World. 
to regenerate the old. Indeed, America’s: 
entrance into the war was the hour of 
her coming of age.. 

_ GEORGE OSBORN 

University of Florida 

Gainesville 


SHELBY FOOTE. The Civil War, A Narra- 
tive: Red River to Appomattox. Vol. 
IHI. Pp. 1106. New York: Random 
House, 1974. $20.00. 

Like its companion volumes, the con- 
clusion of Shelby Foote’s: twenty-year 

“Tabor of love” conveys the gallantry 


and drama, and the dust, horror and 


smell, of America’s: most desperate con- 
flict. In the plethora of books. om. the 
Civil War, Foote’s: trilogy ranks high. 
More. concerned with. military action 
than Nevins’s War for the Union, and 
with physical details and tactics “than: 
Catton’s Centennial History . , its: 


. skillful portrayals and swift pace (not- 


withstanding its length) beer comparison 
with both as. a comprehensive study. 
This .massive volume covers the 
final twenty months. of combat. Possibly 
its strongest feature is. its. restoration of a 
sense of proportion to the bloodshed 
continuing almost as long after the 
supposedly decisive Vicksburg-Gettys- 
burg. campaigns as -prior to them—and 
in which the oft-neglected Western 


‘theater was. fully as significant as the 


more-frequently-publicized East. 
Novelist Foote unerringly accents 
histrionie incidents: and. the quirks. of 
fate. Laymen and specialist alike are 
reminded that this was civil war indeed; 
opposing generals. Hood and: Schofield 
had: beer roommates at West Point, and 
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three of Mary Lincoln’s brothers died 
fighting for the Confederacy. Judgments 


_ are often expressed in participants’ own 


words: Sam Sturgis viewed John Pope as 
not worth “one pinch of owl dung,” and 
Joe Johnston asserted Jefferson Davis 
attempted something impossible even 
for the Almighty—“to make a general 
out of Braxton Bragg.” 

. There are frequent, unforgettable 
vignettes: Porters brag that his gun- 
boats could go wherever the sand was 
damp, Stuart singing “Rock of Ages” 
on his deathbed, Atlanta’s parks (during 
the siege) full of CSA hospital tents and 

“the morbid stench of gangrene,’ 

Bishop Polk baptizing Hood by candle- 
light, and Grant (as described by one 
present) looking “like a fly on a shoulder 
of beef” at Appomattox. Readers can 
visualize’ Confederate dead piled 
seven deep on the field of Franklin, 


_ Sergeant Reese relighting the burned- 


out: fuse in the Craters tunnel, reac- 
tions of Northern troops to - Georgia 
chiggers, and Mrs. Lincoln’s jealous 
public tirades against wives of Union 
generals, 

Yet Foote never forgets this was a 
fighting war; movements and battles 
are his‘ central theme.” Scholars may 
deplore essential reliance on secondary 
sources and the absence of footnotes, 
but errors seem few. The approack is 


‘basically chronological, and chapters 


(for example, 145 pages for Number I) 
are overly long, necessitating breaks 
within each. Foote is sympathetic 
toward fellow-Mississippian President 
Davis and perhaps hyper-critical of 
General Johnston; otherwise his assess- 
ments, Union and Confederate, appear 
even-handed. Treating briefly of the 
post-war era, his view of Reconstruction 
is restrainedly Southern and account of 
the 1876 election over-simplified. But for 


his self-appointed task—relating the 
ae ‘ `- This is an issue that is not likely to be 


contest in fashion fascinating to both 
specialists ‘and general readers—the 
job is superb. 


| DONALD H. STEWART 
State University of New York 
Cortland 


{ 
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FLORETTE HENRI. Black Migration: 
Movement North, 1900-1920. Pp. 
viii, 419. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day; 1975. $9.95. 


The Henri book reflects .a growing 
interest in black migration during the 
early decades of this century. In the 
past two years two other books have 
appeared which also addressed them- 
selves to the migration question. Un- 
like the previous two works this one re- 
flects the style, and competency of the 
professional historian. Thus what is 
represented here is a social and politi- 
cal history of black people in the 
United States during the second genera- 
tion following emancipation. Ms. 
Henri’s treatment is highly incisive 
and provides an illuminating view of 
the social: realities of being black in 


. America during this period. 


In many ways, though, the title of the 
book is deceptive. Concern with the 
specific issue of migration is partially 
submerged by the writer's greater 
interest in how the socio-political 
system responded to the presence ofa . 
growing black population in its midst. 
This is not to say that the treatment of 
migration is not well handled, for that 
is not the case. The author does an 
excellent job in describing both the 
economic and social forces prevailing in 
the South during the decade prior to 


1900 which. precipitated, among a 


growing number of blacks, the desire to 


‘leave the region. Her chapter on the 


Great Migration is likewise well done, 
although similar descriptions are avail- 


‘able elsewhere. The issue of the basic 


motivation for moving, which is a 
perennial one, is well developed. Evi- 
dence is presented which provides 
strong support for both economic and 
social forces as being predominant. 


easily resolved as these two forces do 
not represent isolated factors. On the 


‘question of the magnitude of the move- 


ment from the South, Henri tends to be 
less willing to accept the Census 
Bureau’s figures than those of inde- 
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pendent researchers which she feels 
bears greater resemblance to reality. 
The basis for this position was attributed 
to an acknowledged census undercount 
‘of black males and the absorption of 
mulattoes into the white population. 

Several chapters are devoted to the 
consequences of migration. Ms. Henri 
describes conditions which the' black 
migrant encounters in northern cities, 
both in terms of social acceptance and 
economic opportunity. There is little 
question that superior opportunity ex- 
isted in northern cities for the black 
migrant, as measured by increased 
earning capacity and occupational ad- 
vancement. But needless to say, the 
work which was available to black males 
was often arduous and dirty. During 
this period selected service jobs such as 
that of pullman porter (male) and ele- 
vator operator (female) were the most 
prestigious available and often pro- 
_ vided the greatest opportunity for 
changes in class status, although econo- 
mic opportunity often transcended 
the potential for attaining social equality. 
The low social status attributed to 
blacks was evidenced by restricting 
residential opportunity and the physical 
force often employed in maintaining 
the racial residential status quo. In view 
of the prevailing attitudes regarding the 
social desirability of having blacks as 
neighbors, ghettos emerged as a logical 
consequence. The author provides a 
very rich description. of life in what she 
‘describes as “A city within a city.” 
While emphasis is generally focused 
on the negative consequences of life 
within these zones, the author does 
concede that black migrants acquired 
access to superior education in northern 
cities. | 

One of the major strengths of this 
work is the detailed account of political 
and intellectual attitudes of the period 
as: they relate to the status of blacks. 
Ms. Henry provides the reader with an 
understanding of each American presi- 


., dent’s view of the role and status of 


blacks during this period, and in no in- 
stance was there a feeling that blacks 


represented persons of the same order 
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as all other persons. The failure of 
Theodore Roosevelt, who some influ- 
ential blacks had thought to ke a friend 
of the race, to act in support of blacks 
led to a shift to the Democratic party. — 
But the actions of President Wilson in 
terms of supporting the cause of black 
people seems to have represented a step 
backward. For during his presidency 
some of the gains blacks had acquired 
were lost through a policy of segrega- 
tion within’ the federal employment 
system. The thinking ofhigh level public 
officials was buttressed by the intel- 
lectual writings of the day supporting 
notions of black inferiority. 

The final three chapters cf the book 
while interesting do not seem to bear 
directly on the migration question. The 
role of blacks during World War I seems 
to be more directly linked to the writer’s 
previous interest in the bleck soldier. 
Nevertheless they do help in estab- 
lishing the tenor of the times and the na- 


ture of the interaction of blacks and 


whites, as blacks struggled to shed their 
status as inferior persons. The final chap- 
ter entitled “Heading Home Towards 
Blackness” sums up the black response 
to what amounted to almost total 
rejection by the larger population. Ms. 
Henri’s contribution seems to lie essen- 
tially in her.ability to provide the reader 
with a feel for the social realities of the 
era, and the -consequences these 
realities had on altering the status of a 
segment of the population Her treat- 
ment of the question of black migration 
seems secondary to her emphasis and 
treatment of the issue of social inequality 


-during the first two decades of the 20th 


century. 
HAROLD M. ROSE ' 
The University of Wiscorsin 
Milwaukee 


ROBERT A. TRENNERT, JR. Alternative to 
Extinction: Federal Indian Policy and 
the Beginnings of the Reservation 
System, 1846-51. Pp. ix, 263. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Temple University Press, 
1975. $15.00. 


The title of Trennert’s book is a good 
one; by using the adjective “alternative” 
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‘he suggests that Native Americans had 
one choice other than annihilation. The 
contention is true, except that the choice 
varied periodically as the nineteenth 
century evolved. Early in the century 
Indians could negotiate; later they could 
remove; after the period discussed in 
this. volume they could enter upon 


reservation life; and later still they 


could accept an allotment of lands in 
. severalty. Unfortunately, they never 
had all five options at the same time. 
Despite the variety of choices periodi- 
-cally available, in truth none ofthe above 
represents the only choice most white 
Americans ever truly offered Indians 
—acculturation. Though the pages of 
American history are stained with the 
blood of murdered Indians, most white 
Americans—from earliest times to the 
present—have placed their faith in the 
“melting pot’ myth. Sooner or later, 
most hope, Indians will see the wis- 
dom of acculturation and will adopt the 
traits of the dominant white culture. 
The fascination of the red-white drama 
is intensified when one realizes that 
Indians have not played the game by our 
rules. They have refused to surrender 
their Indianness and are as opposed to 
acculturation today as they were before 
the Pequot War. And they have been 
helped along the way by our policies, 
especially the one that evolves in this 
fine volume—the reservation system. 
It is ironic that a policy designed to end 


traditional Indian life actually helped . 


preserve it, but such is the case. By 
creating “sanctuaries,” as Trennert 
identifies reservations, the government 
forced tribesmen to live together on a 
restricted piece of land free of major 
white interference. This freedom from 
white badgering, plus the togetherness 
forced upon Indians in dire economic 
circumstances, allowed them to seek 
survival by relying on their heritage. 
They had nothing else upon which to 
rely; and, if anything, they became more 
Indian than ever before. Little did 
William Medill, Thomas Ewing, and 
Luke Lea, major government leaders in 
Indian affairs during the period 1846- 
1851, dream that their acculturation 
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policies would fail in the end and be . 
replaced in 1934 by something as incon- 
ceivable to them as the Indian Reorgani- 
zation Act. 
Robert Trennert has rendered a 
valuable service by producing this 
scholarly and well-written volume. He 
traces carefully the evolution of the 
governments Indian policy from the 
remnants of removal to the .beginning 
of the reservation era. It is doubtful 
if all his readers will accept the con- 
tention that the govemment approached 
Indian affairs in “utmost good faith,” or 
that “the sincerity of this humanitarian 
concept [forced segregation] must be 
recognized in any discussion of the 
foundations of the reservation system” 
(p. 194). But he has collected his facts 


‘meticulously and presented them in a 


fair and defensible way. Thoughtful 
scholars, searching for answers to ques- 
tions about America’s most mistreated 
citizens, will long consult this im- 
portant addition to a growing bibliog- 
raphy of Indian monographs. 
ARTHUR H. DEROSIER, JR. 
The University of Mississippi 
University 
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Major L. WILSON. Space, Time, and 
Freedom: The Quest for Nationality 
and the Irrepressible Conflict, 1815- 
1861. Pp. x, 309. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1974. $13.95. 


It is the intent of the author of this 
volume to analyze the rhetoric and 
dialectics of political debate in the 
United States and thus “to formulate 
more clearly and fully what held Ameri- 
cans together in the years after 1815 
and what drove them at last to civil 
conflict by 1861” (p. vii). Beginning with 
Hans Kohn’s concept that the essence of 
our original nationalism was the idea of 
freedom, the author proceeds into a de- 
tailed analysis of beliefs concerning 
the nature of freedom, progress, and 
Union during these years placing a par- 
ticular emphasis upon related functions . 
of time and space. 

Prior to the nullification controversy of 
1832, the dominant national ideology 
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was one of “corporate freedom” which 
embraced Union, liberty, and positive 
government. Significantly influenced 
by a sense of history, the adherents of 
“corporate freedom” valued tradition 
while also envisaging steady but cau- 
ticus national progress over time under 
active federal guidance. They dealt with 
the question of slavery through the 
Missouri Compromise, which placed 
restrictions upon that institution in the 
neme of national convenience and 
progress rather than immediate moral 
necessity. Already, however, anti- 
slavery moralism was much in evidence, 
while proslavery southerners were 
developing a defensive ideology that 
stressed the freedom ‘of the states and 
the limited powers of the central govern- 
ment. According to this concept of 
“federative freedom,” the Missouri 
Compromise represented a departure 
from the original compact and a cry was 
raised for a return to the original per- 
fectly constituted and severely restricted 
federal Union. 

The nullification controversy of 1832 
marked the emerging dominance of a 
Jacksonian concept of “federative 
freedom” which stressed the per- 
manence of the Union and a national 
development free of federal direction or 
control. In viewing this ideological 
development as a return to the original 
sanctified principles of federalism, 
political Jacksonianism closely re- 
sembled the convictions and processes 
of evangelical Protestantism and was 
characterized by a similar absolutist and 
timeless stance. The federal system was 
considered perfect and its values eternal. 
Qualitative improvement through time 
was to that extent impossible. In fact, 
the lapse of time constantly threatened 
backsliding from original truth and a 
subsequent necessity for redemption. 
Any sense of historical progress through 
time was thus weakened, and the one 
means of additional fulfillment was 
found in space and the concept of 
Manifest Destinv, that is, in the con- 
tinued territorial expansion ofan already 
perfect system. 

The advocates of “federative free- 


dom” were themselves soor. divided by 
the issue of slavery, and it was especially 
the Wilmot Proviso dispute that gener- 
ated contrasting conceptiors of the re- 
quirements of libery, Union, and terri- 
torial expansion. The defenders of 
slavery insisted upon adhezence to the 
constitutional compromise on slavery, 
while Free Soilers insisted that slavery 
was incompatible with the nation’s 
initial commitment to individual free- 
dom. Each side of this dispute was pre- 
senting an absolutist demand for a return 
to original principles and was not pre- 
pared to compromise principle or 
yield to the forces of time. The effort 
to resolve this difference >y means of 
popular sovereignty during the 1850s 
failed, and Free Soilism grew into a 
Republicanism determined to check the 
growing evil of slavery and return to the 
Union its supposed first orinciples of 
individual freedom. It was the Republi- 
cans who were “actually bent on funda- 
mental change,” although their histori- 
cal interpretations were doubtful and 
certainly unacceptable to the South. At 
this moment of crisis, the national fig- 
ure who most fully encompassed the na- 
tional heritage and who perhaps offered 
the most hopeful alternative to war was 
William H. Seward. He was convinced 
not only of the immorality of slavery but 
also of the inevitable supremacy of the 
free labor system, and he believed that 
the outcome of the struggle in Kansas 
actually signified the final defeat of 
slavery. Seward thus faced the future 
with confidence and a willingness to 
compromise and make some concessions 
to time. His faith was shattered by emo- 
tional commitments elsewhere that led 
to secession and war. 

This is an original and provocative 
work, much of which has been published 
earlier as articles. The author is thor- 
oughly in command of the secondary 
literature and relevant sources, and his 
interpretations are persuasive. On the 
other hand the significance of the vol- 
ume’s conceptual framework is not well 
established. While the auzhor is correct 
in insisting that rhetoric is a part of 
reality, he does not always establish a 
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convincing relationship between that 
rhetoric and either the philosophy of 
the individuals involved, the total. his- 
torical context, or his own conceptual 
framework. Nor does he establish a dis- 
tinction between verbal expression and 
ideological conviction. Consisting 
_ largely of familiar matters placed in a 
new framework, the impact of this work 
is also unfortunately lessened by 
annoying repetition and a sometimes 
confusing presentation. This confusion 
is-increased by the fact that 237 pages 
of text are followed by 62 pages of ex- 
planatory footnotes that cannot be read 
conveniently with the text. 
OTTO H. OLSEN 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb 


RAYMOND WOLTERS. The New Negro on 
Campus: Black College Rebellions of 
the 1920s. Pp. viii, "370. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1975. $15.00. 


In the decade following the end of 
World War I there was a wave of unrest 
on the Negro college campuses. which 
manifested itself in student strikes, 
school closings, and wrangles over ad- 
ministrative control. 
‘were tame compared to the. disorders 
of the late 1960s, but they reflected 


some basic tensions in the field of - 


Negro education. 

In The New Negro on Campus Ray- 
mond Wolters gives us a well-written 
and thoroughly documented account of 
this era of black campus rebellions. 
He presents case studies of the main 
types of black institutions: the great 
industrial institutes (Hampton and Tus- 
kegee), liberal arts colleges (Howard 
and Fisk), land-grant colleges (Flor- 
ida A & M and Lincoln of Missouri), 
and church-supported colleges (Lincoln 
of Pennsylvania and Wilberforce). He 
also gives attention to the protests, 
usually quite mild, of black students in 
“integrated” northern universities. 

` One source of tension among black 
students of fifty years ago was the rigid 
codes of conduct which still persisted on 
me black campuses in those days. 


a 


‘institutions by white trustees, 


The rebellions ` 


a EEE 
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Drinking, smoking, profanity, and the 
like were practically capital offenses, 
and there were actual cases of students 
being expelled for holding hands with a 
person ,of the opposite sex, or even’ 
talking to such a person without proper 
supervision. 

Another point of conflict lay in the 
vocational-versus-liberal-arts battle 
which permeated Negro education. The 
vocational institutions won support from 
the foundations and white “liberals,” 
but militant blacks like W. E. B. 
DuBois insisted that this emphasis was 
demeaning the spirit of the race and 
that a liberal education would be the 
salvation of the Negro. Incidentally, 
DuBois’ name is the most frequently 
cited name in the book (two whole 
columns in the index!), for he was the 
great protagonist of race equality and 
liberal education. 

A third source of tension was .the 
almost universal domination of Negro 
presi- 
dents, and staff, often with the attendant 
paternalistic and racist ideas of the’ 
1920s. Changes wrought during the 
twenties usually consisted of replacing 
“bad” white administrators with more 
sympathetic ones, but the groundwork 
was laid for the great transformation 
from white to black. presidents and 
‘faculties in the 1950s and 1960s. 

These and ‘other conflicts, involving 
students, faculties, administrators, and 
trustees, against the ever-present back- 
drop of the ideology of white supremacy 
and Negro ‘subordination, are ably 
portrayed in this book. As Wolters 
points out, the rebellions of the 1920s 
were not anti-white or separatist, but . 
rather pleas for fair play and a chance 
to enter the mainstream of American 
culture, 

Guy B. JOHNSON 

University of North-Carolina - 

Chapel Hill 
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RONALD GOLDFARB. Jails: The Ultimate . 
Ghetto of the Criminal Justice System. 
Pp. 470, New York: Doubleday, 1975. 
$9.95. 
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In the absence ofany substantial socio- 
logical or statistical data on jails in the 
United States, Mr. Goldfarb documents 
the appalling.conditions of jails accord- 
ing to legal cases, sensational anec- 
dctes, government reports and the 
popular press. He is particularly .con- 
cemed that jails contain persons who 
have not been found guilty of any crime. 
But this assumes that a legal ideal is 
equivalent to social reality. Arresting 
a person for a crime is just as much (or 
more) a societal statement as is the guilty 
verdict of a court. It means that ‘the 
person is a suspect, and suspects in 
any society are treated with utmost 
' distrust. He is further concerned that 
there is a class bias in the selection of 
those detained. The rich can afford bail. 
The poor cannot. He: implies that the 
most dangerous are among those who 
ean afford bail. It is not clear what he 
means by dangerous, although he seems 
to mean “violent.” In the face of the 
incontrovertible evidence of the ex- 
tremely high proportion of violent crime 
among the lower social class, it is hard 
to believe his assertion.  - 

Mr. Goldfarb also complains that jails 
are run for the management rather 
than the inmates. How else can a total 
institution be run? The writer's lack of 
sociological. knowledge . concerning 
total institutions leads him to his greatest 
folly. Believe it or not, after recom- 
mending that jails be abolished, he then 
recommends the building of new insti- 
tutions, with no less than three wings! 
Penologists are acutely aware that all 
penological institutions were estab- 
lished as a result of reform-minded 
liberal ideals. There is no‘reason to 
expect that Mr. Goldfarb’s three wing 
institution will become any less of a 
monstrosity. “Jails are not supposed to 
be prisons,” he says. Of course, they 
are—and always will be. 

Instead of recommending in effect a 
perpetuation of jails, Goldfarb. would 
heve done well to inquire into the socio- 
' logical workings of jails. He forgets 
that total institutions are run with the 
explicit aims of containing and ‘re- 
pressing the inmates. This is why the 
courts generally come down in support 
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of the administrators of prisons rather 
than thé inmates in the case of griev- 
ances. Goldfarb objects to this because 
he does not understand the delicate 
balance between authority and anarchy 
which exists in most total institutions. 
Let us be ashamed caf the con- 
ditions of jails. But let us also 
realize that these conditions, as squalid 
and sordid as they are, keep us alive 
and well. To the extent that we can 
culturally afford it, efforts should, of 
course, be- made to allevicte inhuman 
conditions in jails. But one should al- 
ways treat “reforms” such as those 
recommended by Goldfarb on the basis 
of the seductive liberal catch-cry 
“innocent until proven guilty” with 
considerable suspicion. 

The book is an effective documenta- 
tion of the appalling conditions of jails. 
But that is all it is. 

GRAEME R. NEWMAN 

State University of New York 

Albany 


PAUL W. KEVE. Prison Life and Human 
Worth. Pp. vi, 199. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1974. 
$9.75. 


“Let there be no mistake about it. We 
need prisons, ” asserts Pau. Keve at the 
outset. But let there not be another mis- 
take either; the author prefers almost 
any alternative to the conventional insti- 
tution. And let there not be a third error. 
Do not assume this position is taken by 
some -cynic, radical, or mollycoddler. 
On the ‘contrary, his background in- 
cludes service as a former Commissioner 
of Corrections for Minneso-a; and more 
recently, as Director of Adult Correc- 
tions for the State of Delaware. He was 
the recipient of one of the highest honors ` 
bestowable by the National Council on 
Crime ‘and Delinquency, the distin- 
guished “Irving W. Halpem Award for 
Excellence” in probation practice. 

While his professional credentials are 
outstanding, it is in the writing itself 
that Keve reveals himself -o be one of 
the most sensitive, insightful observers 
on the contemporary prison scene. To 
those unfamiliar with corrections, he is 
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informative, clear, and straightforward; 
to those actively engaged he provides a 
carefully presented (but not “unsym- 
pathetic) basis for rethinking many 
time-honored or time-worn practices. 
These include, for example, state-use 
laws relative to prison-made products, 
the secrecy of inmate records, the inde- 
terminant sentence, the functions of 
parole boards, and the sanetity of the 
acquiescing prisoner. Among the many 
issues and problems discussed, none 
seems more important to the author than 
that of false inmate conformity—the 
facade of simulated improvement. 
Fortunately, he does not leave such 
complex matters there. Constructive 
suggestions for change are provided 
throughout the book, including a fifteen- 
concept model directed toward devel- 
oping a more corrective prison. And as 
the book title suggests, he accomplishes 
this with genuine emphasis on human 
worth. l 

Paul Keve is the first to recognize 
that many of his views, especially when 
he is speaking against traditional be- 
liefs or deep-seated fears, are not only 
controversial but shall be vigorously 
opposed. No matter really, for the value 
of the book lies not so much in super- 
ficial agreement with various ideas as 
it does in potential discussions gen- 
erated among persons at different levels 
both inside and outside the prison 
community. Since it ranks as one of 
the most readable books in corrections, 
along with such classics as Prisoners 
Are People (Kenyon. Scudder) and 
Society of Captives (Gresham Sykes), 
this is an excellent choice to establish 
communication and stimulate dis- 
cussion across professional and non- 
professional lines. 

JOSEPH W. ROGERS ’ 
New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces 


WILLIAM KORNBLUM. Blue Collar Com- 
munity. Pp. viii, 260. Chicago, IIL: 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1975. $9.95. 


This book is written in the theoretical 
tradition of the Chicago ecological 
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school of recent years. As such, it be- 
comes part of a tradition of urban re- 
search that produced Janowitz’s The 
Community Press in an Urban Setting, 
Wilson’s The Amateur Democrat, Sut- 
tle’s, The Social Order of the Slum and 
Wade's, The Urban Frontier. Essen- 
tially, Kormblum’s. research centers on 
ethnicity and work in a blue-collar 
urban community and particularly on 
those emergent and integrating occupa- 
tional and political forces which mute ' 
the schismic influences of status, 
ethnicity and race. 

The empirical locus of the Komblum 
research is South Chicago, a working 
class community traditionally torn by 
ethnic and racial antagonisms. The 
method is primarily participant observa- 
tion. Kornblum and his wife moved into 
the area in 1968 where he worked in a 
local mill, browsed through neighbor- 
hood taverns and participated in local 
political campaigns. His purpose was to 
observe residential segregation ‘that. 
largely precipitated on ethnic and 
racial lines, age groups, occupations and 
the impact of occupational status and 
local politics on the traditional cleav- 
ages. | 

Latent to Kornblum’s interest- lies 
the basic question as to why there has ` 
been no ‘massive and compelling 
working class movement in the United 
States as has occurred in Great Britain 
and the European industrialized coun- 
tries. He concludes, while not claiming 
any particular originality, that ethnic 
and racial cleavage in the United States 
has consistently eroded working class 
solidarity and political action. Workers, 
instead, compete for status and respec- 
tability in their local communities 
rather than building a cohesive class 
consciousness and moving on to con- 
certed class action. 

Kornblum’s research suggests, how- 
ever, that ethnic and racial competition 
is weakening in working class com- 
munities. Occupational status and infor- 
mal networks in the factory, he feels, 
have started to erode the traditional 
hostilities. Hence, Kornblum argues, 
common work experience and coopera- 
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tion are emerging over ethnicity in ur- 
ban, working class communities. In 
addition, he points out, racial antag- 
‘onisms are similarly being blunted by a 
common occupational interface. While 
not ignoring the traditional hostili- 
ties between white blue-collar workers 
and blacks, Kornblum argues that blacks 
are advancing to leadership both in the 
working-class world of the factory and 
in local politics. Hence, his principal 
finding that local politics, trade unions 
and occupational status are forging anew 
accommodation among the ethnic and 
racial divisions of the blue-collar 
world. 

Kornblum’s book comes as a welcome 
addition to the Chicago tradition of 
urban ecology. Its perspectives are 
basically structural, organizational,’ 
institutional and political rather than 
life-style oriented psychological and 
subjective. Where Gans in The Ur- 
ban Villagers takes the reader deep into 
working-class life styles in Boston’s 
West End and even probes in the social- 
psychological pathology of lower-class 
life styles, Kornblum stays with the 
external and structural. His interests 
are the dynamics of union politics, 
primary groups on the factory floor, 
ethnic succession in ward politics and 
the ecology of neighborhood settle- 
ment. Similarly, where Suttle’s (The 
Social Order of the Slum) takes the 
reader down the ethnic byways of the 
inner city and is caught up in life- 
styles and informal organization, Korn- 
blum focuses his interests on ward or- 
ganization and ethnic succession, on 
local unions and their neighborhood 
histories. 

There are no startling, innovative 
theoretical nuances in this book, no 
breakthroughs in methodology, no un- 
conventional inferences. It is a solid 
piece of research in a well established 
sociological tradition. It will be read 
with interest and utility for many years 
to come. . 

WILLIAM M. DOBRINER 

Lafayette College 

Easton 

Pennsylvania 
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PAUL and OUDA LINDSEY. Breaking 
the Bonds of Racism. P>. ix, 242. 
Homewood, Ill.: ETC Publications, 
1974. $8.95. 


ROBERT G. WEISBORD. Ebony Kinship. 
Pp. xi, 256. Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1973. $10.95. 


This work is a potpourri for the un- 
initiated in the field of black-white 
relations. The authors, one black and one 
white, are obviously people of good will 
who favor structural integration coupled 
with pride in black culture—a kind of 
“interactive pluralism.” But this is not 
enough to save their book frem the flaws 
of oversimplification. 

Part I on “The Lifestyle of Black 
People” touches upon many complex 
issuess—for example, the ghetto, vio- 
lence, intergroup relations, stereotypes, 
prejudice, public housing, street gangs, 
interracial marriage, integ-ation. The 
treatment in each case is sympathetic 
to both sides, but superficial. More 
questions are raised than answered. 

Part II is entitled “Black and White 
Perspectives on Education and Learn- 
ing,’ and is designed to deal more 
specifically with questions raised by 
teachers and administrators concerned 
about teaching black students. Here 
the discussion centers on such topics 
as black parental relationships to the 
schools, black-white teacher and student 
relationships, issues facing principals, 
standard versus black English, values 
and manners, and student demands. The 
authors see education as the most signifi- 
cant weapon against racism, and feel it 
can do much to combat misunder- 
standing and increase int2rracial dia- 
logue. While there is information in 
this section that might be of help in a 
one-to-one relationship, it fails to ac- 
count for the power of structural dis- 
crimination in our society, or the group 
hostility that is engendered via competi- 
tion for scarce resources. Educators 
from South Carolina or South Boston 
would find little direction or guidance 
from this work. 
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The field of race relations has been 
deluged with “What's wrong and how 
to solve it?” material in recent years, 
most of it simplistic. A moratorium does 
not, however, seem to be in sight. 


Ebony Kinship is a brief history of 
back-to-Africa and pan-African move- 
ments in the United States, bringing 
together materials from the author's 
previously published articles. Although 
emphasis is placed on: black America’s 
outlook on Africa, African attitudes are 
discussed. Weisbord begins with a brief 
sketch of 19th century black zionist 
proponents—notably, Bishop Henry M. 
Turner, Martin R. Delany, and Albert 
Thorns—then turns his attention to the 
20th century and Marcus Garvey, senti- 
ment surrounding the Italian-Ethi- ` 
opian conflict of the 1930s, and the more 
recent back-to-Africa efforts. 

Students conversant with American 
race relations will appreciate new data 
‘ on the Garvey movement, for Weisbord 


draws on a sizable cache of documents 


that have been recently uncovered. 


Many of these sources are from the. 


British archives. Although we tend to 
think of Garveyism as an American 
phenomenon, he was bom in a British 
colony, remained an English subject, 
and died in London. Thus, it is not-too 
surprising to find that British govern- 
ment sources followed his movements 
rather carefully; seeing his activities 
to awaken black consciousness as a 
threat to their interests in Africa and 
the Caribbean. 

The efforts of Garvey (as well as those 
of more recent black zionist enter-. 
prises) to repatriate Afro-Americans 
were, of course, a failure. Such efforts 
have consistently failed for a number of 
reasons: lack of funds, opposition from 
the black American establishment, lack 
of diplomatic leverage with major world 
powers, emotional attachment to the 
United States and black culture, dis- 
illusionment on the part of those who 
have migrated, and lack of clear-cut 
goals. The salience of such movements 


is not, however, in their back-to-Affica - 
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‘emphasis, Rather it is their stress on 


pan-Africanism; the renewed interest in 
Garvey and black zionism by contem- 
porary blacks is due to this stress on 
international black kinship and culture 
and to the accentuation of race pride 
‘and black autonomy. As on other issues, 
blacks in this country have never pre- 
sented a united front concerning Africa 
or their African heritage. While some 
have embraced repatriation as a mani- 
festation of black nationalism, many 
more’ have openly rejected it. For 
many, such movements provide tem- 
porary escape from the harsh realities 
of their lives, but for growing numbers 
the emphasis on Africa and things Afri- 
can provides a new pride, dignity, and 
sense of power. Thus it is a desire 
for a spiritual rather than a physical 
relationship that gives impetus to such 
enterprises. 

If black Americans have been ambi- 
valent about their relationship to Africa, 
what has been the African’ attitude . 
toward them? Weisbord includes a- 
provocative chapter on this question 
and reports a great diversity of opinion. — 
Although there is genuine concern for 
the treatment of blacks in the United 
States, there is also a reservoir of ster- 
eotypes and suspicion. Most African 
leaders do not seem interested in the 
migration of large numbers of Black 
Americans to their countries. Rather, 
technical and economic. assistance 
from the black communities is. what is 
most desired. African attitudes may 
thus be as ambivalent as those of their 
American kin. Yet the time honored 
tradition of ethnic bonds between 
migrant and homeland are there, as they 
are for Jews, Italians, Irish or Greeks. 
And we can expect the growing spiritual 
ties between blacks in the United States 
and Africa to result in greater lobbying 
` for each other in the courts of world opin- 
ion. This may be the real strength of 
any back-to-Africa sentiment. 


M. ELAINE BURGESS 


University of North Carolina 
Greensboro 
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Dan C. Boi Schoolteacher: -A 
Sociological Study. Pp. v, 284. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: The University of Chicago 
` Press, 1975. eu 95. 


There is merit in this book providing . 


the reader has the patience and fortitude 
to make his way through the underbrush 
of bad writing. For example, nouns are 
constantly and annoyingly used as ad- 
jectives. 

In George Orwell’s perceptive essay, 
“Politics and the English Language,” 
the point'is made that simple, honest, 


direct statements are much to be pre- . 


ferred to pompous, long-winded pass- 
ages which only serve to mask compre- 
hension and understanding. Orwell as- 
cribes to politicians as well as others the 
studied effort to becloud understanding 
by verbal smokescreens and the use of 
phrases and words not in common 
currency. In short, if something is 
worth saying it is worth saying in 
simple, direct, and above all, honest 
language. 

The author of this volume is a pro- 
fessor of education in the Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. As 
an educator he surely ought to write as 
intelligibly, unpretentiously and lucidly 
as possible. Regrettably, he gives cre- 


dence to the notion about educational ` 


and sociological writing, namely, that it 
is wordy, ponderous, serpentine and 
obscure. A favorite and oft-used word 
of Lortie’s is “cathect.” Precisely what 
the word means as he uses it eludes 
this reviewer. 

His book is an attempt to examine 
the public schools empirically. He is 
concerned. with topics such as the atti- 
tudes of teachers toward their. class- 
room responsibilities, the meanings and 
significance of what they “do” in the 
teaching-leaming situation, and their 
attitudes toward the goals and objectives 
of teaching-—all important, but elusive, 
problems. As Lortie points out, much of 
the literature on teachers and the 
schools is prescriptive and hortatory. 
As he puts it: “Changes are proposed 
and initiated without sure knowledge of 
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the settings they are presumed to ‘im- 
prove. 

After reading the book, this reviewer 
is left with the feeling best described 
by a French proverb: The more things 
change, the more they stay the same. 
One senses that Lortie unduly neglects 
the enormous impact of political forces 
on the ‘schools—forces over which 
teachers and administrators have little 
control—and yet mold and shape the 
direction of educational change. The 
so-called autonomy of teachers and 
their professional independence are in 
reality sharply delineated and circum- 
scribed by some of the more strident 
political realities of sociétv. Dramatic 
indication— possibly a bellwether of 
things to come—of what cculd happen 
to schools in the United States under 
the aegis of powerful governmental 
forces can be seen in Spain and Portugal, 
and even in England. Never should we 
complacently assume that. it. can’t 
happen here. 

An author cannot be expected to deal 
with every phase of.a problem in one 
volume. Nevertheless the somber and 
not always beneficent hand of political 
forces affecting the schools receives 
short shrift by the author. 

l FREDERICK E. ELLIS 

“Via Maris” 

Southampton 

England 


KENNETH REXROTH. Communalism: 
From Its. Origins to the Twentieth 
Century. Pp. xviii, 316 New York: 
The Seabury Press, 1974. $12.95. 


This is a survey of communal forms of 
social life which begins with remarks 
on the nature of the Neolithic village, 
moves to the communalism of the Early 
Church, “Medieval monasticism, and 


post-Reformation movements such as 


the Anabaptists and Hutterites, and ` 
concentrates in later chapters on move- 
ments in America such as the Shakers, 
Robert Owen’s New Harmony, and 
Brook Farm. Rexroth, who is well 


known as a poet, man o letters, and 
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social critic, intends his survey not as 
an historical study as such but as a re- 
sponse to what he sees as a crisis in’ 
which “the contemporary world is being 
pulled apart by two contrary tendencies 
—one toward social death, one toward 
the birth of a new society” (p. xviii). In 
Rexroth’s“ view the economies of both 
capitalist and communist (whether 
Marxist-Leninist or Maoist) govern- 
ments have failed to create humane 
societies. When such crisis points in 
history are reached there is a revival of 
communal life forms: “whenever the 
power structure falters or fails the gen- 
eral tendency is to replace it with free 
communism. This is almost a law of 
revolution” (p. xviii). 

There is a tension in this point of 
Rexroth’s account which is not resolved 
in his work. On the one hand he seems _ 
to advocate that the way out of the con- ` 
temporary crisis (that is, the tendency 
“toward the birth of a new society’) is 
the current interest in communalism. 
On the other hand his study shows that 
communalist movements have always 
been short lived and are never truly the 
beginning of a new society. Perhaps 
. what Rexroth means is that contem- 
porary life is in need of the new vitality 
that communalism brings even though it 
would not actually ‘mean the over- 
coming of the tendency toward “social 
death” present in the current dominance 
of the “power structure.” The reader 
may certainly wish that such ideas were 
given some theoretical body rather than 
being asserted, -as they are, in the 
broadest of terms and often in journalis- 
tic categories such as “power structure.” 

A second feature of Rexroth’s account 
is his insistence on the difference be- 
tween the communal movements he de- 
scribes and most of the contemporary 
“communalism among counter-cultur- 
alists, youth, and alternative life stylists. 
Rexroth rightly shows that there is a 
fundamental difference between peo- 
ple: living together on a tract of land 
or in a large urban dwelling and genuine 
communalism, historically understood; 
“a simple belief that all men should live 
together as brothers is not sufficiently 
well defined to inspire a strong com- 
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mitment” (p. 295). Communalist move- 
ments have always required dedication 
to quite specific spiritual ideals. Secular 
communes have almost always failed: 
quickly. This contrast between tradi- 
tional communal forms which func- 
tioned as spiritual and practical societies 
in a most systematic and fully intentional — 


‘manner and contemporary communal- 


ism based on secular associations is a 
central point of Rexroth’s work and a 
very important one to make. 

.In the end the work is flawed by 
the fact that it contains no: footnotes or 
bibliography which could usefully serve 
to direct the reader to sources beyond 
what is often a rapid and smoothed out 
presentation. 

' D. P. VERENE 
The-Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


LEON H. WARSHAY. The Current State of 
Sociological Theory: A Critical 
Interpretation. Pp. xxi, 264. New 
York: David McKay Co., 1975. $4.95, 


The current diversity of theoretical 
and methodological perspectives in 
American sociology has become a popu- 
lar topic of analysis for sociologists. 
The three most prominent analyses 
are A, Gouldner’s The Coming Crisis of 
Western Sociology, R. Friedrichs 'A 
Sociology of Sociology, and N. Mullins’ 
Theories and Theory Groups in Contem- 
porary American Sociology. Leon 
Warshay has now presented “an over- 
view of theory and of related metho- 
dological and political issues” (p. xi). 

Even an “overview” of such issues ‘in 
sociology is quite an ambitious under- 
taking. Warshay attempts this in 178 
pages of text. This is followed by 86- 
pages of references, a name index, anda 
subject index. The references provide an 
excellent bibliography for one who 
wishes to explore the issues raised by 
Warshay. The greatest asset of this book 
may be its ability to stimulate an interest 
in many of these issues. 

The thesis of the first section, “Gen- 
eral Theory Trends,” is that while theory 
texts and sociologists discuss “large” 
theories, the actual work of sociologists _ 
is dominated by “small” theories and 


td 


pe a 


- 
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empiricism. This reminds one of C, 
Wright Mills’ comments on the role of 
“abstracted empiricism” in sociology. 
The most frequently discussed large 
theories include functionalism, organi- 
* zational and small group theories, con- 
flict, ecological, interactionism, and 
exchange. Warshay does add to this 
listing’ two “neglected” theories— 
pluralistic behaviorism, and integral 
theory. The large theories are, for the 
most part, superfluous for they are di- 
vorced from, most sociological activity. 
Such activity is for Warshay identified 
with empirical research. Even if one 
were to identify sociological activity 
with such research, Warshay over- 
states his case. It seems to me that much 
of the research in the fields of strati- 
fication, criminology, and the sociology 
of science; for instance, do rely on con- 
flict and functional theories. 

In the second section, “Contro- 
versies over the Logic of Theory and 
Method,’ Warshay rejects the domi- 
nance of a single method and/or theory. 
In both cases “it is better to rely on 
pragmatic criteria” (p. 127). Finally, in 
the third section, “Ethical and Political 

“Issues in Theory, Method, and Social 
Involvement,” Warshay reiterates the 
traditional mutual criticisms of liberal, 
radical, and conservative perspectives 
in sociology and suggests that the mount- 
ing radical attacks on liberals may make 
the latter, for defensive reasons, more re- 
ceptive to rightwing politics and soci- 
ology. In line with the earlier plea for a 
diversity of theoretical and methodologi- 
cal orientations he now argues “Regard- 
less of structural and historical arguments 
and explanations for a given value posi- 
tion, no final rule or set of conditions for 
value relevance and application can be 
set up in anything but a very general 
sense” (p. 164). A possible danger- to 
this diversity is liberal “overkill” of 
radical sociology. \ 

The liberal perspective is, according 
to Warshay, the most tolerant, open, and 
centrally located. The openness and 
tolerance of liberalism within and out- 
side of sociology can be questioned. It 
was during the period of liberal domi- 
nance that structural-functionalism came 
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close to becoming the scciological 
theory. The idea that liberalism is “be- 
tween” conservatism and radicalism is _ 


- also an odd and ‘simplistic conception. 


Warshay concludes with the argument 
that in order to’ maintain its openness, 
tolerance, and middle~ pcsition “a 
healthy liberal sociology would require 
significant radical and conservative 
wings” (p. 165). One could argue that 
sociology has not been healthy and 
cannot be healthy, whatever that means, 
while center stage is dominated by 
liberals, and radicals are relegated to 
the wings. 
. MARK OFOMANER 
Jersey City State College l 
Jersey City, N.J. 


MELVIN D. WILLIAMS. Community in a 
Black Pentecostal Church: An Anthro- 

_ pological Study. Pp. xi, 202. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1974. $9.95. 


At first glance one wonders why any 
reputable university press would bother 
to publish what appears to be a re- 
cycled doctoral dissertation which pre- 
sents a mountain of miscellaneous data 
about the social and organizational 
interactions of a sectariar. group. of 
poor, rural and Southern Blacks trans- 
planted to the urban metropolis. How- 
ever, if the reader moves beyond the 
gossipy level of what Sister Boodie 
thinks about Brother Tucker’s feminine 
gestures or how everyone tolerates the 


spending habits of Elder Harmin, 


then there are some significant contri- 
butions to be. gleaned. 

Using a participant-observer ap- 
proach, Melvin D.. Williams, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
at Carlow College, explores the meaning 
of a community generated by a Black 
Pentecostal Church located. in the Hill 
District of Pittsburgh. Granted the 
pluralism of ethnic and religious expres- 
sion, how can the student of religion 


‘possibly appreciate the richness and di- 


versity of religious behavior without 
taking seriously such a study? How many 
students of the sociology of religion 
have. even darkened the door of a poor 
Black -Pentecostal Church? After all, 


vA 


‘members’ 
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this is no fly-by-night institution. It has 


existed and survived and performed a‘ 


function for 54 years. 


This study does not propose or ad-. 


vance any new or bold theories. It 
simply confirms the findings of the litera- 
ture in its field. Religious affiliation 
functions to provide group cohesion, 
meaning and coherence, stability and 
order when facing the uncertainties 
and hostilities of the larger society. 
The nature of the community that 
evolves-is a “huddling place where mem- 
bers take refuge from the world among 
familiar faces. It is a source of identity 
and a matrix of interaction . . 
culture that creates and transmits sym- 
bols and enforces standards of belief 
and behavior. It allocates social status, 
differentiates roles, resolves conflicts, 
gives meaning, order, and style to its 
lives, and provides. for 
social mobility and social rewards within 
its confines” (p. 157). 

If these functions are performed by a 
small sect catering tothe needs of poor, 
ghetto Blacks, one wonders if the shoe 
would fit or pinch when worn on the 
foot of an affluent suburban church in 
White America. 

The author does not adequately 


probe the built-in tension between the - 


patterns of withdrawal and those of 
accommodation, between what H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr referred to as “church 
against the world” and “church of the 
world” types. Clearly many withdrawal 


_ symptoms are documented; yet the au- 


~ 


thor concludés that “Zion does not have 
a separate system of values” but rather 
shares mainstream American values of 
status, prestige, material possessions, 
achievement, marriage, and the like 
(p. 173). 

Ifthe uniqueness of sectarianism does, 
indeed, represent a legitimate protest 
against the abuses and injustices of 
church and society, then one would ex- 
pect to find in this study of a ‘Black 
Pentecostal Church some warning 
signals being flagged to the society at 
large. Instead, one is led to turn more 


. a sub- . 
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to the Marxian dictum that religion fre- 
quently serves as the opiate of the 
people. 

There is ei for fuller understanding 
of the “religions of the disinherited.” 
While Williams’ analysis falls short ofthe 
mark, it does provide another building 
block for the construction of our house 
of knowledge regarding the varieties 
of religious organization. 


ROBERT LEE 
San Francisco Theological 
Seminary 
San Anselmo 
California 


ROBERT F. WINTERSMITH. Police and the 
Black Community. Pp. xviii, 150. Lex- 
ington, Mass.: D.C. Heath & . Com- 
pany, 1974. $12.50. ` 


«+ 


This is an extremely limited ait | 


of black attitudes toward the practices 
and malpractices of the police in “an 
average American city” called Border 
Town. I doubt that the city in ques- 
tion is “typical of most other cities of 
similar size,” and I doubt that Winter- 
smith’s sample represents a meaningful 
population base in Border Town itself. 
The data were collected from three 
persons in each of eleven local organ- 
izations, the latter ranging from “those 
that are politically Black Nationalist.in 


character and advocate separatism, to. 


those that are nonviolent civil rightists 
and. continue to strive for integration 
in a passive manner.” Given 33 re- 
spondents who can be located on a 
radical versus moderate continuum, it is 
no surprise to discover that those on the 
radical side of the midpoint expressed 
great concern about police harassment 
in the daily routine of order-main- 
tenance and that the moderates ex- 
pressed great concer about police in- 
efficiency in law enforcement—that is, 
in apprehending criminals within the 
black community. Nor is it unusual to 
find that these conflicting perceptual 
priorities tend to reflect differing class 
and age vulnerabilities, with the mod- 
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erates representing organizations 
“whose memberships could, for the most 
part, be characterized as being middle- 
class and perhaps middle-aged.” 
Wintersmith suggests that the two 


factions in Border Town’s black com- 


munity could reconcile their dissension 
if only they realized, as he does, that 
-each is reacting to a “different” police 
function—order-maintenance here and 
law enforcement there—and that each 
is actually concerned, about mutually 
related problems which, in .combina- 
tion, stem from “police departmental 
organization and the ambiguity of the 
roles its officers perform.” As generalists 
rather than specialists —so runs the argu- 
ment—-the men in blue tend to alienate 
the lower classes by their harsh and 
frequently brutal style of order-mainte- 
nance, thereby losing the support of 
potential allies in the fight against crime. 
To correct this offensive situation—it- 
self attributable to socially transmitted 
prejudices within the police force—“‘it 
is necessary to specialize order-main- 
tenance functions, to develop criteria 
for selection of police recruits to per- 
form these specialized functions, to ad- 
just the award system to enable promo- 
tion and recognition on criteria other 
than arrest and conviction. It is equally 
imperative that officers performing these 
roles be visually distinguishable from 
these wearing the traditional blue 
uniform.” 

As an argument which is subsumable 
under system-blame theory, Winter- 
smith’s case is inattentive to community 
variables which may confound the best 
of well-intentioned proposals for im- 
proved relations between the police and 
the black citizenry. One of these vari- 
ables is the distinction between norma- 
tive and alternative values and thus be- 
tween mainstream behavior and, say, 
womanizing and drinking and getting 
into trouble. If alternative modes of be- 
havior tend to generate repetitive prob- 
lems of communal decorum, will officers 
in non-blue uniforms—even the least 
authoritarian among them—have the 
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skills to cope with such problems in a 
peaceful and trusting manner? 
OSCAR GLANTZ 
Brooklyn College 
City University of New York 
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‘BRUCE A. ACKERMAN et al. The Un- 


certain Search for Environmental 
Quality. Pp. x, 386. New York: The 
Free Press, 1974. $13.95. ; 


In this well documented and highly 
critical piece, Ackerman and his asso- 
ciates question the fragmented, special- 
ist and technocratic approaches to en- 
vironmental problems. Through a thor- 
ough empirical analysis of one important 
case study, namely the Delaware River 
Basin.(DRBC), the authors are able to 
demonstrate the value of an integrative 
approach and to articulate more general 
gaps in national environmental policy. 
They note that the DRBC has been 
hailed as a model agency to control . 
pollution, yet the policies on which the 
pollution control program has been 
based have not significantly improved 
environmental quality. Their thesis is 
that failure to make clear the limita- 
tion of dissolved oxygen as the prime 
policy indicator or to “design institu- 
tions which would adequately uncover 
the hidden premises of technocratic fact 
finding, is one of the most important 
sources of the general failure to design 
a sound pollution control program onthe | 
river” (p. 30). 

Moreover, certain unrealistic and in- 
efficient policies and practices of the 
DRBC have been incorporated within 
the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act Amendments of 1972 without a 


. thorough review. These include a nar- 


row interpretation of pollution, a di- 
vision of responsibility between re- 
search and action agencies, unquestion- 
able acceptance of existing scientific 
data, a failure to consider regional varia- 
tion in pollution, excess discretionary 
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powers of administrators and reliance 
on legal orders to enforce policies. 
Ackerman is particularly critical of 


the dangers of single control agencies. ` 


and argues for a range of regional pro- 
grams in which control of water pollu- 
tion would be part of a well integrated 
plan to create recreational opportunities, 
to preserve wilderness areas, to manage 
land use, to provide safe drinking water 
and to maintain the overall balance 
between ‘man and nature. There are 
several novel suggestions to improve 
both the decision making process and 
the cogency of national policy. Perhaps 
‘the: most interesting is the authors’ 
recommendation for a new agency. to 
develop techniques to improve and mon- 
itor technocratic intelligence. Others 
include suggestions for new agencies 
such as a Recreation Authority, Poison 
Board and Nature Trust and for in- 


corporation of market means of pollu-: 


tion control instead of control through 
legal orders. 

Ackerman’s analysis integrates well 
the perspective of many disciplines 
with a sophisticated yet highly read- 
able work. There are, however, some 
reservations.. First, there seems to be 
great faith in institutional change, with 
little consideration given to the be- 


` havioral changes necessary to make 


existing and new institutions modify 
their behavior to deal’ with the broader 
implications of environmental quality or 
to the proliferation of pollution control 
agencies. Second, the authors might 
have attempted to develop a model 
law for pollution control even if it were 
only for the Delaware River. Basin. 
These. reservations should not. detract 
from this excellent analysis of one aspect 
of environmental policy making. 
_ WILLIAM M. Ross 

University of Victoria 

British Columbia 

Canada 


ROBERT R. ALFORD. Health Care Pol- 
itics: Ideological and Interest Group 
Barriers to Reform. Pp. vii, 294. Chi- 
cago, Hl.: The University of ee 
Press, 1975. $12.50. 
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RUTH ROEMER, CHARLES KRAMER and 
JEANNE E. FRINK. Planning Urban 
Health Services: From Jungle to Sys- 
tem. Pp. vii, 351. New York: Springer 


‘Publishing Company, 1975. $12.50. 


Paperbound, $6.95. | 


These books help to explain a “crisis” 
in health care in which Americans are 
unhappy about the cost of and access 
to health services, but they do not 
explain .why Americans, for the most 
part, are well satisfied with their own 
doctors and hospitals. In the Roemer 
book, the fragmentation of health ser- 
vices is documented, particularly for the 
poor in California, based on informa- 


tion collected in 1969-72. About half 


the text deals with detailed listings of 
the “present jungle of categorical pro- ' 


` 


grams and uncoordinated services” in 
maternal and children’s, mental and 


emergency health service programs, and ` 
_in construction, planning and regula- | 


tion. In a concluding chapter, Dr. 
Milton Roemer presents “realistic” (at- 
tainable in the coming decade) solu- 
tions to problems of fragmentation. He 
proposes a national Department of 
Health with jurisdiction over health 
functions now performed by the So- 
cial Security Administration and the So- 
cial and Rehabilitation Service, national 
licensure of professionals and govern- 
ment-approved quotas of doctors by 
medical specialty, and a delivery system 
based primarily on health maintenance 
organizations. Regional health authori- 
ties composed of appointed technical 
experts (45 percent) and elected mem- 
bers and serving about two million per- 
sons would assume major responsibil- 
ities for regulating health providers. 

To Alford, the Roemer text might 
look surprisingly similar, in its type of 
analysis and recommendations, to the 
twenty investigative commissions of the 
New York City health system which 
he analyzes. Such commissions, Alford 
believes, are more symbolic than tan- 
gible responses to the serious health 
services problems they are summoned 
to deal with. Until a social movement 
and political leadership emerge to attack 
frontally the doctors and hospitals who 
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control health services resources, Alford 
asserts that the problems of fragmenta- 
tion and lack of access will continue 
largely as before. Alford devotes half 
his book to an analysis of the investi- 
gative commissions conducted between. 
1950 and 1971, and to programs es- 
tablishing ambulatory health centers in 
New York and the role of ‘a health 
and hospital council in coordinating 
various levels of government bureau- 


cracy. Elsewhere, he elaborates a - 


theory of political interest groups which 


is applied to health care. Major health | 


interest groups are defined as profes- 
sional monopolists, corporate rational- 


izers and equal health advocates. The - 


professional monopolists, primarily doc- 
tors in private practice, and the cor- 
porate rationalizers, which include med- 
ical schools, public health agencies, in- 
surance companies, hospitals and health 


planning agencies, war against the’ 


poorly organized and poorly informed 
equal health advocates and gain an ever- 
_ increasing share of gross national prod- 
uct. After the GNP haul has been 
appropriated, the two provider groups 
war with each other for resources. , 
Alford’s book is important because of 
its identification of the political process 
in health care, which he relates to a 
similar process in other sectors of the 
service economy such as housing, wel- 
fare, and education. Both books detail 
the fragmentation and lack of coordina- 
tion of government itself in financing 
and regulating health services providers. 
Alford notes that “federal officials often 
do not know what programs practically 
‘identical to theirs exist in other agencies 
and sometimes don’t even know what 
programs they, themselves, allegedly 
administer.” . l 
Both books are skewed as they largely 
ignore health services for the middle 
class. Alford superficially analyzes the 
HMO, as exemplified in the Kaiser 
Permanente system adequately serving 
over 2.5 million Americans, as a rational 
delivery alternative. On the other hand, 
Roemer’s expectation that the great bulk 


` of health care will be provided by HMOs — 


by 1990 is unrealistic—that is, unless 
the social movement Alford refers to 


Cd 


} 
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as not yet visible emerges. The move- 
ment would have to be led by repre- 
sentatives of millions of middle class 
Americans. At present, such Americans 
are reasonably well satisfied with the 
doctors and hospitals who control 
America’s health care resources. 
ANTHONY R. KOVNER 

Senior Health Care Consultant 

International Union, UAW 

Detroit 

Michigan 


HELEN M, Burns. The Amzrican Bank- 
ing Community and the New Deal 
Banking Reforms, 1933-1935. Pp. xiii, 
203. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1974. $11.95. i 


Using a wide variety of sources in- 
cluding correspondence, diaries, mem- 
oirs, and papers of the principal figures, 
Helen M. Burns, Chief Law Librarian 
in the Law Library Division of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
tells the story of the growing distress 


‘in commercial banking with the on- 


slaught of the Great Depression in 1930 
and the legislative response which took 
the form of the enactment sf three major 
banking measures—the Emergency 
Banking Act of 1933, the Banking Act 
of 1933, and the Banking Act of 1935. 
The author presents her material in a 
clear and concise fashion and displays 
an intellectual stance which is dispas- 
sionate‘and objective. 

In carrying out her task the author 
emphasizes two main themes: the role 
of the banking community in deter- 
mining commercial bank reform legisla- 
tion, and the evolution of the New Deal 
banking policies including an examina- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s views 
on banking. Dr. Burns concludes that 
the role played by the banking com- 
munity in developing the legislative 
measures was minimal and that the 
Roosevelt Administration's banking pro- 
gram was essentially conservative. 
“Under Roosevelt’s leadership,” the 
author writes, “it was the choice of the 
federal government to modify and rectify 
the existing banking syst2m rather than 
build anew as many advocated” (p. 185). 


~ 
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Does the banking history of the 1930s 
have any relevance for banking policy 
in the 1970sP I think it does—in at 
least two respects. First, the Roosevelt 
Administration, notwithstanding the de- 
sire of many commercial banks to con- 
tinue their operations in investment 
banking, viewed these businesses as 

“wholly separate and distinct” (p. 23) 
and persistently and successfully urged 
legislation requiring their separation. 
Second, when some bankers wanted to 
permit regional, national, or even inter- 
national branching, Roosevelt indicated 
‘his preference for decentralized bank- 
ing. In his opinion, even statewide 


branching was undesirable—branching. 


should be limited to a county. In this 
reviewer s opinion, Roosevelt’s conser- 
vative attitudes toward bank diversifica- 
tion and market extension are soundly 
based. Today’s policy formulators would 
do well to heed them. 

Finally, the objective of the Federal 
Reserve System—to provide for an 
elastic currency to eliminate’ money 


- panics—remains unmodified despite. 


efforts in 1935 to broaden it to in- 
clude business stabilization. However, 
changes made in the structure of the 
Federal Reserve System had the re- 
sult, the author says, of bringing “the 
world of banking more firmly in line 
with the government program of mone- 
tary management and credit control”. 
(p. 174). 

RONALD H. WOLF . 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 


RICHARD L. MEIER. Planning for~an 
Urban World: The Design of Resource- 
Conserving Cities. Pp. v, 515. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The M.1.T. Press, 1974. 
No price. 


The world has been entering a period 
of unprecedented change involving a 
growing scarcity of natural resources 
coupled with accelerating growth of 
population. These competing elements 
among other factors set the stage for 
a change in life-style in both the de- 
veloped and developing portions of the 
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world. These changes will mandate 
many extremely difficult decisions. 
Through twelve extremely challenging 
and thought-provoking chapters and 
twelve scenarios the author lays the 


groundwork for and establishes numer- 


ous concepts and proposals for designs 
for new methodologies to be considered 
in planning for what will inevitably 
be an urban world. 

In just seventy-five years he predicts 
a world population of around 12 bil- 
lion people versus around 3.9 billion to- 
day, almost all of whom will live in 
metropolitan areas. Major changes ap- 
pear necessary to accommodate this ex- . 
pansion in the face of diminishing 
natural resources, the position of antip- 
athy toward cities developed by the 
environmentalist movement and other 
detrimental phenomena. 

The series of concepts and proposals 


~“ which are suggested lead the way toward 


a long range changeover to a more 
energy and resources conserving mode 
of living, and to new designs for shaping 
a resources conserving urbanism. While 
there are negative factors, there are a 
wide range of positive factors in’ being 
or under intensive development de- 
signed to’'enhance and speed the tran- 
sition to a new resource conserving ur- . 
banism. These factors include advancing . 
solar, nuclear, geothermal, communic¢a- 
tions, mechanical and computer tech- 
nologies and changing organizational 
patterns. 

With resource conserving urbanism 
and new planning concepts the author 
is optimistic about the continued growth 
and survival of large population centers 
and the ability of the world to accommo- 
date projected population increases in 
the face of resources scarcity. He points 
out that large cities, contrary to popular 


- belief, are not declining, but are emerg- 


ing from an adolescent period to a period 
of maturity in which new opportunities 
arise, bringing about preservation, re- 
newal and increasing conservation of 
scarce local resources. His studies and 
scenarios are directed principally to con- 
ditions on the Asian continent where 


' population growth in underdeveloped 


countries is taking plago most rapidly, 
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and in the cities of Seoul, Tokyo, Singa- 
pore and Bombay. . «x 
The author has developed a most 
impressive and comprehensive set of 
_ references and has through personal ex- 
perience in the field gained an insight 
into problems of urbanization. This book 
should stimulate dialogue so necessary 
for the translation of concepts into prac- 
tical plans for action, which, when im- 
plemented, will enhance the life ‘of 
many in the coming urban world. 
JAMES M. HICKS, JR. - 
Chief, Division of Codes and 
Standards 
Department of Housing and 
Community Development 
State of California 


RICHARD P. NATHAN, ALLEN D. MAN- 
VEL, and SUZANNAH E. CALKINS. 
Monitoring Revenue Sharing. Pp. vii, 
394. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1975. $11.50. 


Heralded as a major step toward 


“cooperative federalism,” the 1972 State 
and Local Assistance Act was expected 
to pave the way toward a more equit- 
able redistribution of revenues among 
state and local governmental units. It 
was also anticipated that the distribu- 
tion of $30 billion in federal funds to 
over 38,000 eligible jurisdictions would 


inject new life into state and local. 


government, encourage local structural 
and political change and curtail the 
activities of an overextended and over- 
burdened federal bureaucracy. How 
well has the program served these ob- 
jectives is the essential question this 
boek seeks to answer. 

The authors have monitored the im- 
plementation of revenue sharing by re- 
lying on data gathered by on-the-scene 
observers in selected representative 
jurisdictions. They focus on the dis- 
tributional, fiscal and political impact 
of the Act with particular emphasis on 
issues such as: how has the distribu- 
tional formula actually worked? What 
changes in State and Local finances 
were brought about by the injection of 
‘revenue sharing payments and what 
have been the effects of the program on 


~ 
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state and local budgetary processes and 
the structure of state and local govern- 
ment? In brief, the conclusions of this 
study may be ‘summarized ss follows: 
First, although they hold a lesser com- 
parative advantage in relation to criteria 


_ such as the scale of local financing and 


non-school tax revenues, on a per capita 
basis, central metropolitan un:ts have re- 
ceived more shared revenues than other 
areas, Second, it is not yet possible 
at this stage of the implementation of 
the Act to formulate valid generaliza- 
tions about the extent to which revenue 
sharing has or has not been used for 
social programs. Third, there are some 
indications that revenue sharing has 
altered the decision-making processes 
and structures of recipient governments. 

Those who look for desireble policy 
prescriptions or final judgments on 
whether the 1972 Act can be labeled 
“successful” will undoubtecly be dis- 
appointed. The book does contain a 
number of policy recommendations but 
its main concer is to provide the reader 
with systematic data on the operational- 
ization of the program. As such, this 
volume, projected as the first in a forth- 
coming series, is-a remarkably clear, 
penetrating, informative and ‘sophisti- 
cated treatment of the conception, ef- 
fects and efficacy of the State and 
Local Assistance Act and the important 
public policy problems it ra‘ses. Moni- 
toring Revenue Sharing usefully com- 
plements ongoing or already published 
research projects on various aspects of 
revenue sharing; it will be read with 
profit by students and practitioners of 


‘public administration, planning, re- 


gional organization and intergovern- 
mental relations. 
CAROL S. GEEEWALD 
Richmond College 
The City University. of New York 


DOUGLASS C. NORTH and ROBERT PAUL 
THOMAS. The Rise -of tke Western 
World: A New Economic History. Pp. 
vii, 171, New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $7.95. 


Any work associated with the name of 
Douglass North is likely tc present a 
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strongly-drawn thesis. He has long been 
known for his stimulating argument 
that technology was not the great 
driving force in improving output in 
pre-industrial times that many scholars 
have assumed. Against it he has posed 
the claims of economic organization, 
the serious study of which, we are told, 
is still “just beginning” (p. 58). North 
argues that, with more or less con- 
stant technology in pre-industrial times 
(an assumption that will bring many 
challenges), the great gains and the real 
potential for the future lay in improving 
' the organizational framework. This 


line of thought has led to. a stressing of ` 


transaction costs, the elements that 
compose them, and the conditions 
governing them, especially changes in 
scale. Indeed this approach has led to 
the view that in pre-industrial society it 
is possible for per capita incomes to 
rise, in spite of diminishing returns in 
agriculture, due to gains derived from 
the economies:of scale in transactions 
(p. 93). This is largely because trans- 
action costs are more or less fixed costs, 
and so diminish per unit of output with 
increased scale of output. Transaction 
costs thus pose the possibility of a 
counter-Malthusian balance in pre- 
industrial societies. 

The argument runs thus: new condi- 
tions of efficiency were brought about 
by two means. Firstly the reduction, in 
certain societies (chiefly England and 
the Netherlands), of the gap between 
private and social rates of return—by 
making it possible for inventors and 
innovators to enjoy a higher propor- 
tion of the total gains of their actions 
—-brought a new release of energy and 
initiative. By this means significant 
economies in transaction costs could 
be generated. Secondly, by securing 
such gains to the generators through 
the enlightened application of the 
principle of private property, the 
states which so acted would ensure the 
continuance of the growth thus induced 
(p. 158). 


For, as North and Thomas show, their . 


principles cannot be conceived of as 
operating in the void. It is necessary to 
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construct the parameters of the system. 
The authors find these in demography, 
and in the fiscal needs posed by the rise 
of nation states. These appear to be pri- 
mary, operating according to indepen- 
dent imperatives, providing a set of 
quite fundamental relationships that are 
outside the rates of return or the property 
system, 

The more important of these, in the 
earlier part of the story (900~1500 A.D.), 
is population. If numbers are growing 
and contracting through great secular 
cycles, as in the European Middle Ages, 
the impact of this upon society’s relations 
to resources (with constant technology) 
will cause the general conditions of prof- 
itability to change. In the phase of popu- 
lation growth the European peasant de- 
teriorated his own condition. through 
numbers, but trade and towns and the 
wealth associated with them expanded. 
Moreover, the pushing out of the mar- 
gins of cultivation, both intensive 


-and extensive, created even greater 


opportunities for trade because of the 
principle of comparative advantage: the 
development of the vineyards of south- 
erm France, and the thrust eastward of 
Germanic peoples are examples of 
this. Population contraction from c. 1300, 


on the other hand, reversed these - 


trends: peasant labor became a scarcer 
factor relative to land and so real wages 
rose, but the other aspects of the Euro- 
pean economy, trade and towns, showed 
stasis or contraction. | 

But whether population can properly 
be treated in this exogenous way is 
doubtful. In the phase of expansion 
(p. 26), if one assumes the availability of 
empty or only partially cultivated land, 
population increase can occur without 
disturbing organization and the relations 
it embodies, on the simple principle of 
extension (though even here there are 
limits); human fecundity is the uni- 
versal that allows population to be 
treated as a self-acting force. On these 
assumptions the real problem lies in 
contraction. Why did the system not 
arrive at some kind of equilibrium—why 
did there have to be such a severe run 
back from 1300-1350 in terms of num- 


I 
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bers and output? In any case, the reduc- 
tion in numbers was not exogenous, but 
was enforced by the system; population, 
therefore, is presented as an exogenous 
factor in expansion but an endogenous 
one in contraction, a lack of symmetry 
which, if as appears to be the case, was 
present, should perhaps have been 
brought out. 

The rise of nation states from c. 1500 
- provides the second “exogenous” vari- 
able. North and Thomas argue that this 
was fully analogous to the Western 
business world from the later nineteenth 
century as it passed from a situation of 
many small and competing firms to one 
of oligdrchy (p. 95). More importarit, 
the conditions of the contest for nation- 
statehood generated a “continuing 
fiscal crisis” (p. 97), to which govern- 
ments had to respond. 

Those emergent nation-states which 
_ could solve their fiscal problems, at the 
same time adopting a pattern of property 
rights propitious to enterprise (for 
example, smal] and well chosen taxes), 
thus favored economic growth. “The dif- 
ferences in the performance of the 
economies of Western Europe between 
1500 and 1700,” we are told, “was in 
the main due to the type of property 


mene created by the emerging states | 


” (p. 97). ` 
That the conditions governing the rate 
of return and the secure possession of 
gains have played an important histori- 
cal role there can be no doubt. That 


productivity and efficiency in the. 


modern world, especially in the west, 
bear an important relation to such mat- 
ters is no less irrefutable. But to offer 
these paired devices as the key to the 
rise of the Western world, from 900 to 
1700 A.D., is a brave venture, one which 
would have given pause even to Adam 
Smith. 

Where -the social order is hostile to 


innovating activity, and where men seek ~ 


their fulfillment in other directions, the 
response to opportunities for gain wil] be 
weak. In North and Thomas there is 
implicit the idea that if the material 
incentives are high enough they will 
rupture the old social pattern. But the 
problem is really one of comparative 


‘startle, 
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strengths. ‘Then there is the question of 
social conflict. For Adam Smith and the 
neo-classical economists the problem of 
order in. a situation of social conflict is 
not considered; North and Thomas con- 
tinue in the tradition of assuming itaway, 
a doubtful proceeding in view of the 
disparities of wealth and power the 
application of their principles must 
generate. Nor does the mysterious 
business of discovery and invention 
receive due weight; it is difficult to relate 
it in any simple way to tke search for 
private returns, as North and Thomas 
seem to imply. Moreover their starting 
point leaves little place for the seren- 
dipity that non-rational actions may in- 
duce. Theodore Rabb has recently 
argued (Historical Journa:, December - 
1974) that in observing the conduct of 
the merchants of the seventeenth cen- 
tury “rationality is not much in evi- 
dence,” but that “deep seated passions” 
were. 

North and Thomas provide an imag- 
inative thread to lead us through the 
maze of European pre-industrial ex- 
perience. Because of their persistence 
in seeking unity of explanation along 
these lines, they are able to see many 
things, formerly regarded as discrete 
and even arbitrary, in new logical and 
causal relations. They also provide an 
opportunity for'readers to test in a par- 
ticular form the possibility of unity of 
explanation. There is, too, an almost 
Veblanesque use of languaze which can 
intrigue, and set going new 
responses. For example, it is chal- 
lenging to be told that “Government is 
primarily an institutional arrangement 
that sells protectid6n and justice to its 
constituents” (p. 97). 

S. G. CHECKLAND 

The University of Glasgow 

Scotland j 


ROBERT A. SOLO. Organizing Science 
for Technology Transfer in Economic 
Development. Pp. 219. East Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press, 1975. 
$10.00." 


The literature of development and of 
international aid in ‘development i is full. 
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- of analyses of the problems of the trans- 
fer of technology— problems associated 
with adaptation of technology as well as 
with adaptation of the recipient country 
or area to the (to them) new technology. 
But there is only passing acknowledg- 
ment that there are policy considerations 
and problems in the technology-supply- 
ing country. It is this neglect that Robert 
Solo’s-book undertakes to correct. 


The author was on the staff of the. 


Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) in 1963- 
64. The book is not so much an inside 
look at OECD as it is a study of aid- 
granting member nations—in general 
' and, specifically, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, and West Germany. 
(All of these countries were revisited in 
1971.) In each case there is considera- 
tion of the amount of aid, the determina- 
tion of the nature of the aid to be under- 
taken, and the mobilization of scientific 
resources, particularly personnel and 
organizational structure, for the science/ 
' technology adaptation and transfer. 
While Mr. Solo explicitly disavows 
any study of implementation of aid for 
technological development in less- 
developed-country (LDC) recipients, it 
is inevitable that science/technology 
adaptation and transfer in the recipient 
area must be more than taken for granted. 
But to the extent that the author holds 
to his intent, down-playing the receiving 
end, the reader has a sense of loss. Even 
if one centers on organization for trans- 
fer, it is obvious that, for complete 
understanding, organization for rg- 
ceipt, the personnel and infrastruc- 
ture, must be considered—-not to men- 
tion non-organizational conditions, for 
example, physical and cultural char- 
acteristics. All of these area specifics 
strongly affect and limit transfer- 
originating organization. So Mr. Solo 
does find himself getting over into the 
LDCs—-but only as he has to. 
Particularly interesting is the general 
discussion of the conflict relationship 
between political process and the de- 
mands on science/technology resources 
_ for international aid. . 
- Inevitably, the studies of organization 
in the four countries for technological 
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transfer to the LDCs start with those 
countries’ historical colonial positions, 
policies, and experiences. Unfortu- 
nately, colonial-period technological 
transfers were too frequently ill con- 
ceived or unwisely directed. Here, too, 
one wishes that Mr.- Solo had given us 
more on the LDC receivers. 

In addition, there is a long chapter on 
national and international policy on the 
organization of science resources for 
oceanographic research and develop- 
ment. This chapter is only peripherally 
related :to.the general concem of the 
book—-aid from one set. of countries 
to another set of countries. 

. HOWARD M. TEAF, JR. 

Haverford College 

Pennsylvania 


CONSTANTINE V. VAITSOS. Intercountry 
Income Distribution and Transna- 
tional Enterprises. Pp. x, 186. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1974. $16.00. 


This book is a constructive addition 
to the growing literature on the opera- 
tions of transnational enterprises (the 
term “transnational” being more appro- 
priate than “multinational” because it 
more accurately reflects the true inter- 
ests and allegiances of the firms in- 


volved according to the author). Drawing 


heavily on extensive original research 


on the operation of transnational enter- 


prises in the Andean group of countries 
in Latin America, the author's careful 
empirical work and close reasoning can- 
not fail to leave most readers, as it left 
this one, with a very skeptical feeling 
about the impact of such companies’ 
operations on recipient newly devel- 
oping countries around the world. 
Because of the packaged nature of 
the transnational corporation’s operation 
(Chapter 1), and because of the ex- 
tremely restrictive nature of the agree- 
ments struck with host countries 
(Chapter 4)——involving as they usually 
do an exclusive franchise, actual pro- . 
hibition of competitive imports or at 
the very least extremely high protective 
tariffs, highly restrictive tie-in clauses 
on imports of. intermediate products 
and of capital goods used in manufac- 
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ture, and outright prohibition of ex- 
ports—the general setting for analysis 
of the operations of these exterprises 
has to be one of monopoly-oligopoly 
theory, and not traditional international 
capital flows theory, as argued in Chap- 
ter 2. In this setting, then the author in 
Chapter 5 considers on the one hand 
the gain of new industry to the receiving 
country, involving often a meager 
amount of tax revenue (and often very 
meager employment opportunities 
because value added may be small and 
it is inevitable that the most advanced 
capital-intensive methods of production 
will be used in the packaged operation 
—-a range of issues not touched upon at 
all in this book), and the introduction of 
some new technology, although seldom 
does this spread to other parts of the 
economy. Against these gains must be 
considered what the host country gives 
to the transnational enterprise in the 
form of access to monopoly markets, raw 
materials, and possibly cheap labor 
(even though such enterprises generally 
pay higher than average local wages). 

The “bargain” struck should include 
some kind of understanding about the 
magnitude, and in particular the distri- 
bution of effective profits. These in- 
volve not only reported profits, but also 
interest payments —as the author argues 
(p. 112 and elsewhere) debt financing 
for such operations is often much pre- 
ferred by the parent to equity financing 
—royalty payments, and hidden profits 
in the form of overpayments to the parent 
company on intermediate goods imports 
by the subsidiary. The investigation of 
pricing practices of transnationals, in 
theory and in Andean practice, in 
Chapter 6 is probably'the most notable 
contribution of this work. The theory is 
perhaps a little overblown in places; a 
good bit of the lengthy simple algebra 
of this chapter leads to conclusions that 
are obvious without it. But basically 
the author brings to bear a good amount 
of reasoning and empirical evidence to 
suggest that overpricing of subsidiaries’ 
intermediate goods imports is probably 
(a) widespread, and (b) involves exten- 
sive hidden profits accruing, unreported 
as such, to the parent. 
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Many interesting sidelights on trans- 
national operations which cannot be 
detailed in a short review emerge in this 
book. It is well worth reading for anyone 
interested in the actual operatioris of 
such enterprises. 

PHILIP W. BELL 

University of California 

Santa Cruz 


NORMAN WILLIAMS, JR. American Land 
Planning Law. 5 vols. Fp. viii, 3640. 
Chicago, Ill.: Callaghan & Co., 1974. 
$200.00 per set. 


This is a unique set of volumes, long 
needed. Mr. Williams is perhaps the best 
qualified man in the U.S.A. to undertake 
it. He states that his audienze is lawyers, 
planners, “and anybody else who is 
interested in governmental control over 
environmental change.” Across six 
years, he and his staff have read 10,000 
legal cases. But his years of service on 
the staff of the New York City Planning 
Department’and as citizen member of 
the planning and zoning boards of 
Princeton, N.J., have taught him that 
reading opinions of appellate courts 
must be linked with an inspection of 
the land involved: upon what facts were 
the judges’ abstractions based? Mr. 
Williams has had the help of dozens of 
volunteers from New Orleans to Cali- 
fornia to assure this realism. 

Another unusual technique of re- 
search: Mr. Williams has refrained from 
citing other texts, treatises, articles in 
his work. He recommends to his au- 
dience seeking further enlightenment 
to “select reading by author rather than 
by subject.” And he lists some of the up- 
coming younger people who as planners 
or lawyers are turning ou: fresh, first- 
hand materials. But he did not want his 
conclusions biased by the writings of 
others. 

Earlier works on planning law have 
assumed that zoning wes an inde- 
pendent form of exercise of the police 
power, overlooking that it was only one 
of a number of tools to pin down a plan. 
A check some years ago showed that 
there were ten times as many munici- 
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palities with a zoning ordinance as with a 
plan. 

Happily, the years covered by Mr. 
Williams’ intensive study (ending in 
1972) saw an emerging recognition of 
concem with the environment as an 
important goal of land use control, in- 
troducing new weights in the scales in 
balancing the rights of the property 
owner and the public concerns. Pollu- 
tion controls, he suggests, may turn out 
to be the most effective systems of land 
use control. 

Mr. Williams offers a normative re- 


view of the records of courts and judges: - 


have they related legal principles and 
social reality? Some widely promoted 
earlier works have presented the lawyer 
with references to many decisions, to 
save him from tedious'study in the law 
' library, but without suggesting which 
' decisions they deemed sound, which 
unhelpful for rational development of 
land use. 

These volumes are an indispensable 
work that should be in every library— 
of law office, of planning office, of uni- 
versity with a creative concern for the 
control of land use. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Institute of Public Administration 

New York City 
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PREFACE 3 


America has become a suburban nation during the last 15 years while 
almost no one was looking. A larger proportion of the population now lives in 


suburbia (more than 38 percent) than in either the central cities (30 percent) 


or in rural areas (32 percent). While the scale of this population shift is 
. dramatic, a more significant reason for revived interest in the suburban 
phenomenon is the urbanization of the suburbs, that is, the growing 
economic; cultural and political independence of suburbia as it becomes 
more like the cities sociologically and demographically. 
This transition from urban to suburban emphasis has been reflected in the 
“new” suburban literature.! This literature, supplemented by. extensive 
mass media coverage’ and the growing number and improved quality of 
suburban newspapers, has provided considerable documentation and some 
analysis of the suburban phenomenon. The intent of this volume of THE 
ANNALS is to enhance our understanding of “urban deconcentration” by 
exploring the implications of suburbanization—for the suburbs themselves, 


for the central cities 6n which they have traditionally depended for the - 


metropolitan region of which they comprise a major part, and for a nation 
whose issues and politics are determined largely by the dynamics of urban- 
suburban change. “ 

Iam grateful to Deborah Ellis Dennis and the staff ofthe Center for Urban 
` Affairs for generous assistance in assembling the articles in this volume. 
While it was impossible to cover every major implication of as massive and 
diverse a phenomenon as suburbanization, I believe a successful effort has 
been made to address the most significant conceptual and substantive i issues 
of suburbia in the seventies. 

As we begin the second half of the decade, there are already signs that the 
past is not necessarily prologue where suburbanization i is concerned. The 


recent dramatic slowdown in suburban growth reflects not only the de-: 


pressed national economy and the energy shortage, but also increased sub- 
urban resistance to growth. The full impact of this suburban deceleration has 
not yet been felt, but one can predict with confidence that it will have a 
significant effect on the future of suburbia, the-cities and the nation. 


Louis H. MASOTTI 


l. See, for example, Dennis P. Sobin, The Future of American Suburbs: Survival 
or Extinction? (Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat, 1971); Charles Monroe Haar, The End of 
Innocence: A Suburban Reader (Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1972); John Kramer, ed., North 
American Suburbs (Berkeley, Calif.: Glendessary, 1972); Frederick M. Wirt et al., On the City’s 
Rim: Suburban Politics and Policies (Lexington, Mass.: D. C; Heath, 1972); Louis H., Masotti 
and Jeffrey K. Hadden, The Urbanization of the Suburbs ‘Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973), and 
Suburbia in Transition (New York, N.Y.: Franklin Watts, 1974); Anthony Downs, Opening up 
the Suburbs: An Urban Strategy for America (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1973); 
James W. Hughes, ed., Suburbanization Dynamics and the Future of the City (New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University, Center for Urban Policy Research, 1974); and two special journal 
issues: “The Suburban Shaping of American Politics,” Publius, Winter 1975; and “The 
Changing Face of American Suburbs,” American Journal of Sociology (forthcoming, 1975). 
See also, the extensive bibliography prepared by L. H. Masotti and D. E. Dennis, Suburbs, 
Suburbia and Suburbanization, rev. ed. (Evanston, Il.: Northwestern University, Center for 
Urban Affairs, 1973). 

o 2 In addition to occasional cover, stories in news . magazines like Time and Newsweek, 

several women’ s periodicals now have regular features ‘on such topics as “suburban 
survival.” McCall's recently changed its subtitle to “The Magazine for Suburban Women” 
to reflect its new readership and focus. 
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. Suburbia and the Metropolitan Turf 


By ROBERT L. LINEBERRY 


ABSTRACT: As the nation suburbanizes, the definition of sub- 
urbia becomes ever more confused. There is a useful distinc- 
tion, however, between a cultural or life-style approach and a > 
demographic-legal approach to suburbs and suburbia. Froma 
political perspective, the most critical element of metropolitan 
conflict is its sociospatial character, and suburban politics 
epitomizes this tendency. There are useful parallels between 
metropolitan conflict and international relations, because both 
involve competition for dominance of space. In both, a com- 
mon concern is that the rich grow richer at the expense of the 
poor; this article examines that process within the metropolis. 
The question of how to deal with this “‘immiseration” of the 
central cities is answered differently by metropolitan re- 
formers and by public choice theorists. 


Robert L. Lineberry is Associate Professor of Political Science and Urban Affairs ` 
at Northwestern University. He is co-author of Urban Politics and Public Policy and 
a contributor to political science and law journals on the subjects of metropolitan- 
ism, urban policy, and the law and politics of municipal services. 
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ESPITE the voluminous liter- 


ature on suburbia,’ we are no 
closer than ever to a definition. It is a 
mere assumption of convenience 
that we all know what we are talking 
about, however variegated the pic- 
tures in our heads. We thus begin 


with a two-pronged conceptualiza- 


tion of suburbia. The two meanings 
wind about. each other like the 
strands of the double helix; but. they 
can be unraveled. In doing so, we 
suggest that suburban politics is a 
subset of urban politics generally, 
and that urban politics epitomizes 
conflict over sociospatial value allo- 
cations. A territorial imperative 
_exists in the metropolis, and sub- 
urbanism is its most visible’ mani- 
festation. The games suburbs play 
determine, within the metropolis, 
who controls the turf, 


THE TWo SUBURBIAS 


Whatever suburbia is, suburbanites 
live there, and suburbanists study 
them. Remarkably little effort has 
been made to justify suburbia as 


an object of serious inquiry. Suburbs’ 


are studied as mountains are climbed 
—because they are there. The stan- 
dard opening gambit in any subur- 
ban treatise is “lots of people live 
there” —38 percent of the American 
population, more than in central 
cities or rural areas—but as a 
rationale, the argument is not wholly 
satisfying. Even more people live in 
India, and its growth rate is greater 
than the American suburb, so atten- 


tion to suburbanism cannot be ra-. 


tionalized. by body counts alone. 


1. See, the bibliography compiled by. Louis 
Masotti and Deborah Ellis Dennis, “Suburbs, 
Suburbia and Suburbanization: A Biblio- 


. graphy,” 2nd ed. (Evanston, IIl: Center for . 
. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man (New 
. York: Doubleday, 1957). 


Urban Affairs, Northwestern University, 3 


~ November 1973). 5 


Generally, suburbanists have 
studied suburbs either because of 
their life-style implications or be- 
cause of their consequences for 
metropolitanism. The former ration- 
ale has been the preserve of the so- 
ciologist, the latter of the economist, 
with political scientists, as is often 
the case, borrowing shamelessly 
from both. Each conceptualization 
entails a distinctive definition of 
suburbia, together with a rationale 
for the subject itself. I suggest. that 
the principal reason that suburban 
literature has been so richly descrip- 
tive yetso rarely definitive is the per- 
sistent muddling of these two mean- 
ings. The initial assumption of the 
1950s literature that the two mean- 
ings were correlated has led to an all- 
consuming effort in the 1970s to dis- . 
entangle them, leaving the field 
swaddled in uncertainty. 

Before proceeding, let us define 
more sharply the meanings of the 
two suburbias. By a cultural or life- 
style meaning, I want to convey 
either the “ideal type” or the stereo- 
typical conception of certain class- 
related traits—familism, child- 
centeredness, single family dwelling 
units, sharp segregation of ~ work 
place from residence, organizational 
consciousness—all the things which 
a content analysis of the Whyte-Wood 
studies would reveal, overlaid by a 
distinct touch of affluence.? This is 
the dominant, if stereotypical, pic- 
ture of suburbia. Such places exist,’ 
and not merely in the. pages of the 
Luce empire. It is possible that a fair - 
proportion of my readers live in such 
places. (I myself live in Evanston, 
Illinois.) 

By a legal and demographic con- 


2. Robert: C. ` Wood, Suburbia (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1958); and William H. 


we, 
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ception, I mean that we take our 
_ definitions from the Census Bureau. 
Thus, a suburb is by definition an 
incorporated municipality within a 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
. Area (SMSA) other than a central city. 

These definitions are entirely 
utilitarian, provided that they are not 
routinely confused. Unfortunately, 
they frequently are.. The nearly 
universal assumption throughout the 
1950s and well into the 1960s was 
that a strong and positive correlation 
existed between these two forms of 
suburbia. This view was fortified by 
_ the fact that most early suburbanists 
wrote in and about large Northeastern 
metropolitan areas—Wood at MIT 


and Harvard, Whyte of Chicago— ` 


where such assumptions were not 
entirely inaccurate. Bennett Berger’s 
notable Working Class Suburb was 
the first work to challenge these as- 
sumptions.® From that point on, the 
principal thrust of suburban litera- 
ture was to produce chaos from 
order, to chip away at the old myth 
that life style and demographic 
suburbs were identical. If the watch- 
word of the early years was homo- 
geneity,. the watchword today is 
variety. Coming full circle, we can 


now speak paradoxically about the. 


“urbanization of the suburbs.’ Yet 
if the suburbs are being “urbanized” 
at a rapid clip, there is less rationale 
than ever for a-distinctive inquiry 
into something called suburbia. 

I suggest that we explicitly com- 
bine the two definitions and see what 
follows. Figure 1 does just that, sug- 
gesting that any sociospatial area 
within the metropolis (“sociospatial”’ 


3. Bennett Berger, Working Class Suburb 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
` 1960). 

4. Louis H. Masotti and Jeffrey K. Hadden, 
eds., The-Urbanization-of the Suburbs, vol. 7 
of Urban Affairs Annual Reviews (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973). 


FIGURE 1 


A-SUBURBAN TYPOLOGY 


_ LIFE STYLE 


DEMOGRAPHIC- 
LEGAL 





remains vague momentarily) will fall 
somewhere along a continuum from 
high to low “suburbanness.” Each 
area can also be classified as a 
demographic suburb or not. Every 
urban sociospatial area can be 
located somewhere in this typology, 
but only some are suburban. Cell A 
subsumes places which are doubly 


- suburban, both in life-style traits and 


demographically. Included here are 
the Dariens, the Gross Points, the 
Alamo Heights, the Winnetkas, and a 
host of others with less affluence. 
Such locales’ represent “suburbia in 
the suburbs.” Cell D is the opposite, 


' being neither culturally nor demo- 


graphically suburban. 


The confusion of suburban litera- 
ture comes from comingling cells B 
and C. C specifically recognizes that 
“suburbia” can also exist within the 
central city. Throughout most of the 
Southwest and West, in the most 
rapidly growing metropolitan areas, 
central cities are where suburban 


‘life styles predominate. Were we to 


specify empirically some threshold 
suburban traits—a given proportion 
of single family dwelling units, cer- 
tain familistic values, a specific 
income level, and so ‘forth—we 
would find that most suburbanites in 
Houston, Dallas, Phoenix, Sacra- 
mento, and Tulsa actually live within 
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the central city. People who in 
Detroit would opt for Gross Point, or 
in Chicago for Glencoe, could be 
comfortable in River Oaks (inside the 
perimeters of Houston), for River 
Oaks is a very suburban area, but not 
a suburb. Partly because of the time 
and space conceptions of the early 
suburbanists, who virtually wrote off 
that part of the nation west of the 
Mississippi and south of the Mason- 
Dixon line, we have assumed that 
the pattern in older metropolitan 
areas repeats itself elsewhere. 

Cell B of our typology also con- 
stitutes an anomaly to conventional 
wisdom. Nonsuburban life styles in 
the suburbs seem almost self-contra- 
dictory, yet it is remarkable how 
readily they were discovered once 


old myths ceased to camouflage old 


realities. Industrial enclaves, non- 
familistic suburbs, nearly all-black 
suburbs, commercial centers, heavily 
ethnic and other aberrant spots 
cluttered demographic suburbia 
-decades ago, as they do today. Such 
areas did not spring up overnight, 
with a sudden urbanization of the 
suburbs. Rather, our preoccupation 
with life-style suburbs made these 


areas harder to see. 
THE METROPOLITAN TURF 


Deepening schism 


The first fact of urban life is that 
persons of varying racial, ethnic and 
economic attributes are not scattered 
randomly about the metropolitan 
landscape. Both private and public 
sector forces contribute to this dif- 
ferentiation. Distribution of wealth, 
access to jobs, racial discrimination, 
and other factors combine to sort out 
people and production on a.limited 
spatial plane.:On the public side, 
zoning practices; suburban incor- 
poration, the location.of transporta- 


tion networks and other service 
facilities, and other governmental 
decisions combine to reinforce or 
reverse these patterns. Oliver Wil- 
liams describes metropolitan politics 


as the conflict among sociospatial . 
units, competing for access to their ` 


dominant life-style values. Socio- 
spatial units (lacking a more elegant 
term, Williams suggests that we call 
them “mumfords”) include fami- 
lies, business firms, organizations, 
churches, and so forth. Each has a 
hierarchy of values which must be 
maximized in a confined space. Thus. 
metropolitan politics is rather like 
politics of the turf, and the teenage 
gang is the “primitive urban forma- 
tion”: 


The membership is well defined, the 
norms of the group quite real, albeit far 
from explicit, and the boundaries of the 
turf specific in the minds of the gang 
members. Gangs follow a variety of 
strategies, which approximate the prac- 
tices of adult urban coalitions. They 
defend their turf against incursions by 
nonmembers; they build the reputations 
of the gang by its activities .. . ; and 
they purify by trying to drive out incom- 
patible persons.® | 


Of course, in the mature adult 


- political system, violence as a tool of 


spatial control is normally replaced 
by rules, by legitimate and authorita- 
tive use of political power, and by 
the formation of coalitions. Force 


gives way to public policy as a device’ 


for securing and maintaining loca- 
tional advantages. 

If metropolitan politics is a politics 
of space, it becomes immediately 


. apparent that its closest analogue is 
but inter- | 


not national politics, 


5. Oliver Williams, Metropolitan Political 
Analysis (New York:.Free Press, 1971). 

6.. Williams, Metropolitan Political Anal- 
ysis, p. 43. 
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national relations.” While at some 
point the parallel becomes strained, 
both metropolitan and international 
politics share certain attributes. The 
principal governmental actor is a 
more or less autonomous unit, with 
real but permeable boundaries, and 
these units compete for the control 
of scarce space. . 

There are other parallels as well. 
The developed nations-under- 
developed nations distinction bears 
some resemblance to the suburban- 
central city dichotomy, and a com- 
mon argument about both is that the 
economic gap between members is 
_ widening. The immigration restraints 
of international politics have their 
parallel in the exclusionary zoning 
attributed to suburbs, and supra- 
national organizations like the 
European Economic Community 
(EEC) have long been advocated to 
remedy the problems of excessive 
nationalism, just as metropolitan 
consolidation has been a remedy for 
metropolitan. fragmentation. Of 
course, there are certain analogues 
which would stretch this simile to 
the breaking point. There is no 
obvious international analogue to 
crosstown bussing, nor an obvious 
urban analogue to nuclear weapons. 


Games suburbs play 


If we think about metropolitan 
conflict as the politics of spatial 
dominance, our attention is directed 
to questions of strategy. Strategic 
considerations are at the core, in- 
cidentally, of international relations, 


7. For earlier efforts to draw out the inter- 
national relations simile, see, Matthew 
Holden, “The Governance of the Metropolis 
as a Problem in Diplomacy,” Journal of 
Politics 26 (August 1964), pp. 627-647; and 
Philip E. Jacob, et al., The Integration of 
Political Communities (Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1963). 


and game eiei is.a principal mode 
of conflict analysis. Far and away, the 
greatest amount of attention in the 
metropolitan sphere has gone to the 
zoning game and its corollary, the 
housing game. The standard hy- 


` pothesis in zoning literature is that 


zoning does to suburban areas what 
national boundaries and immigration | 
quotas (the quota system of the 1924 
United States immigration laws, for 
example) do for nations—that is, 
restrain influx of potential immigrants 
or restrict them to a very special class 
of persons.® To challengers of “snob 


zoning,” such zoning functions like 


the “wall of iron” in Jehovah’ s advice 
to Ezekiel: 


Lay siege against it, and build a fort 
against it, and cost a mount against it; set 
the camp also against it, and'set battering 
rams against it round about. Moreover, 
take thou unto thee an iron pan, and set 
it for a wall of iron between thee and the 
city. (Ezek. 4:2-3) 


It is well known, for example, that in 
the New York metropolitan region, 
40 percent of the vacant residential 
land is zoned at one-half acre min- 
imums and 20 percent at an acre or 
more, with a recent trend toward 
“upzoning.” 

While notorious individual cases 
are commonly singled out, . hard 
evidence on the allegedly deleterious 
effect of zoning is hard to come by. 
Strange as it may seem, “there have 
been very few empirical studies of 
zoning. ® Branfman, Cohen and Tru- 


8. On zoning, see, Daniel Mandelker, 
The Zoning Dilemma (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1971); David Listokin, ed., Land Use 
Controls: Present Problems and Future 
Reform (New Brunswick, N.J.: Center for 
Urban Policy Research, Rutgers University, 
1974). . 

9. Robert .L. Bish and Hugh O. Nouse, 
“Collective Choice in Urban Zoning Regula- 
tion” (Paper presented at- the 1974 Annual 
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bek undertook an elaborate quantita- 
` tive analysis of the effects of zoning 
and found some qualified support for 
the standard hypothesis in the 30 
metropolitan areas they studied.” 
Bruce-Briggs, however, suggests that 
the artificial inflation of land values 
associated with zoning cannot have 
too much impact, because only two 
percent of the monthly cost ofa home 
is land-related."! Siegan, who studied 
“non-zoning’ in Houston, the only 
major city without a zoning code, 
found relatively little difference in 
housing patterns -between Houston 
and other metropolitan areas. Hous- 
ton, however, is not a perfect test 
case, both because state enabling 
legislation permits city police 
powers to be used to enforce restric- 
tive covenants and because it is a 
vast, low-density city with little 
demographic suburbanization as 
compared to older metropolitan 
-areas./? 

On the fiscal side, and whatever 
the reasons, there is little doubt that 
' an increased “immiseration” of the 
central city has occurred. In the 
international system, the gap be- 
tween rich and poor has widened 
and the dependancy of the latter on 
the former has increased.” This is 


Meeting of the American Political Science 


Association, Chicago, Ill., 29 August-2 Sep- . 


tember 1974), p. 8. 
‘10. Eric Branfman, Benjamin I. Cohen, and 
David M. Trubek, “Measuring the Invisible 
Wall: Land Use Controls and the Residential 
Patterns of the Poor,” Yale Law Journal 82 
(January 1973), pp. 483-508. 


11. B. Bruce-Briggs, “The Cost of Housing,” 
Public Interest, no. 32, ‘Summer 1979), 

pp. 37-38. 
-"* 12, Bernard H. Siegan, Land Use Without 
Zoning (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1972). 

13. There is a very large body of literature 
in international relations on dependency 
theory, such as the papers in James D. Cock- 
croft, Andre Gunder Frank, and Dale L. 
Johnson, eds., Dependence and Under- 
development: Latin American Political 
Economy (New York: Anchor Books, 1972). 


also true in the American metropolis, 
where the decapitalization of central 
cities parallels the enrichment of the 
periphery. New York alone lost 
300,000 manufacturing jobs between 
the 1960 and 1970 censuses. The 
disinvestment in central city neigh- 
borhoods is painfully dramatized in 
the mortgage practices of both 
massive and minor financial institu- 
tions: In extremis, of course, there is 
Newark, where taxes are staggering 
—almost $2,000 on a $20,000 house 
—services deteriorating, racial an- 
tagonisms upsurgent, and vacancy 
rates increasing. 

These metropolitan fiscal dis- 
parities have been heightened by 
suburban incorporation, by differ- 
ences in tax bases, and possibly by 
the zoning and land use restrictions 
which accompany suburbanization. 
The issue of metropolitan inequality 
was finally joined by the courts and 


legislatures in the school finance 


cases. In Serrano v. Priest, the 
Supreme Court of California held 
against a financing system which 
tied tax yields directly to tax bases, 
although the United States Supreme 
Court finessed an opportunity to 
nationalize the dictum in San Antonio 
Independent School District v. 
Rodriguez.” 

The differences in economic de- 
velopment and fiscal vitality, long 
highlighted between central cities 
and areas outside of central cities, 
are increasingly replicating them- 


‘ selves among the latter. It is note- 


worthy that the seminal school 
finance case, Serrano, actually joined 
two suburbs in conflict, Baldwin 
Park and Beverly Hills. Today, if one 
graphed the mean incomes of central 


14. Serrano v. Priest, 5 Cal. 3d 584 (1971); 
San Antonio Independent School District v. 
Rodriguez, 411 U.S. 1 (1973). 
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city census tracts and those of the 
suburbs of the same metropolitan 
areas, they would take roughly the 
same bell-shaped curve, save that 
the grand mean of the latter would 
be much higher than the grand mean 
of the former. This is what is entailed 
in the recent discoveries about sub- 
urban variety rather than homo- 
geneity and about the “urbanization 
of the suburbs.” | 

= Obviously, then, some demo- 
graphic suburbs are in more advan- 
tageous positions to maximize their 
culturally suburban values than 
others. In the older, Northeastern 
metropolitan areas, culturally sub- 
urban values have found little sus- 
tenance in the central city, leading to 
accentuated demographic suburban- 
ization. There, the link between the 
two suburbias is forged tighter 
annually. Yet this is very different 
from the patterns in the newer and 
most rapidly growing SMSAs in the 
‘South, Southwest and West. The 
reasons people suburbanize in 
-Phoenix may be different from the 


reasons they abandon Philadelphia.. 
Studying attitudes of suburbanites in. 


the gargantuan Oklahoma City met- 
ropolitan area (spread over seven 
_counties), Morgan asked whether 
there were “any reasons in particular 
why you might not want to live in 
Oklahoma City.” More than: half 
(54.3 percent) could not think of 
any." Itis hard to imagine a similarly 
nonchalant attitude toward that 
- question in Boston, Buffalo or 
Chicago suburbs. For the moment, 
at least, there is plenty of room for 


culturally suburban values to find 


expression in the newer central 
cities. Whether this pattern can long 
endure is another issue. 


15. David R. Morgan, “Community Social 
Rank and Attitudes toward Suburban Living,” 
Soe et and Social Research 55 (July 1971), 
p 
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AGGREGATE THE TURF OR 
. PARCELIZE IT? 


Regionalization - 

E pluribus unum has been the 
rallying cry of two generations of 

metropolitan reformers. Consolida- 
tion of metropolitan governments 
would accomplish, presumably, the 
same blessings as regionalizing 
brought’ the European Economic 


Community (EEC), shaking off the 


curse of fragmentation. It would: 
facilitate intraregional migration by 
reducing land use’ barriers to mo- 
bility, rationalize economic growth 
by bringing regionwide economic 
resources to bear on pockets of 
underdevelopment (as the EEC was 
supposed to do for southem Italy), 

and reduce political tensions by 
creating superordinate governing 
bodies. 

Yet the zeal of the reformers has 
been matched only by the record of 
nonresponse to their exhortations. A 
handful of reform éfforts have oc- 
curred in major-metropolitan areas— 
Nashville, Jacksonville, Miami and 
Indianapolis—but the overwhelm- 
ing proportion have been in the 
South.!® Some have speculated that . 
this Southern concentration is not 
accidentally related to the racial 


implications of metropolitanization. 


Metropolitan reform can be a nasty 
weapon in the hands of a white, sub- 
urban power structure. Whatever its 
benefits in rationalizing metropolitan 
economies and diseconomies, con- 


16. Vincent Marando, “The Politics of. 
, Metropolitan Reform” (Paper preserited at the 
“Conference on Govemment Reform in the 
- 1970s, Syracuse University, 7-8 March 1974). 
For a review of the metropolitan reform tradi- 
tion and efforts,. see, Robert L. Lineberry, 

“Reforming Metropolitan Governance: 
Requiem or Reality,” Georgetown Law 
Journal 58 (March—May 1970), pp. 675-718. 
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solidation has unquestionably had 
the effect of eliminating much of the 
turf now held by central city blacks. 
Jacksonville, for example, was 41 
percent black before consolidation. 
After consolidation with Duval 
County, the black share of the new 
turf was down to 21 percent. 
Adhering firmly to the. position 
that half a loaf is better than none, 
reformers have retreated to a fallback 
position: if you cannot consolidate, 
_ then atleast coordinate better. Coun- 
cils of Government were invented to 
do this, and the advocacy of a “two- 
tiered” system of metropolitan gov- 
ernance is a fuller expression of a 
half-a-loaf settlement. Given the 
scope of fiscal disparities and other 
externalities of fragmented govern- 
ments, however, it is not certain that 
these represent much more than a 
slice or two. 


METROPOLITAN INEQUALITY: © 
THE PUBLIC CHOICE APPROACH 


Historically, the metropolitan 
reform tradition has been the prov- 
ince of political scientists, deriving 
its heritage from the discipline’s old 
ties to the Progressive municipal 
reform movement. But while political 
scientists have favored fewer govern- 
ments, political economists have 
favored the opposite response to the 
metropolitan problem. Tiebout, in a 
‘classic paper, defended the multi- 
plicity of governments in the metrop- 
olis because it optimized consumer 
__choice, as if it were a marketplace 
of metropolitan services.” Consumer 


17. Charles.M. Tiebout, “A Pure Theory of 
Local Expenditures,” Journal of Political 
Economy 64 (October 1956), pp. 416-424. 
See also, Vincent Ostrom, Charles M. Tiebout, 
and Robert Warren, “The Organization of 
Government in Metropolitan Areas: A The- 
oretical Inquiry,” American Political Science 
Review 60 (December 1961), pp. 831-842. 


satisfaction, he argued, is a product 
of competition—whether among 


. commodity producers or govern- 


ments—and not of monopoly. 
Families and firms could select the 
preferred mix of services by “voting 
with their feet.” The most recent 
entry in the public choice approach 
is by Robert Bish and Vincent 
Ostrom, two political’ economists 
who forcéfully argue that: 


‘Instead of assuming that fragmentation 


of authority and overlapping jurisdic- 
tions are the source of the contemporary 
urban crisis, we urge the opposite prop- 
osition be entertained-——that the absence 
of fragmented authority and multiple 
jurisdictions in large central cities is the 
principal source of institutional failure in 
urban government. The absence of 
neighborhood governments makes it 
difficult for residents of urban neigh- 
borhoods to organize so that common 
problems can be handled in routine’ 
ways.8 


` To public shisise theorists, the 
last thing we should desire is the 
creation of gargantuan metropolitan 
governments, so large that bureau- 
cracies become less responsive than 
ever. Even present-day central cities 
may be too large to be politically 
responsive and economically ef- 
ficient—New York City is only the 
most glaring example. 

The problem with such a conscious 
policy of piecemeal fragmentation is 
that it occurs without resource redis- 
tribution. It further solidifies the 
hard lines of economic inequality 
among governments. Bish and 
Ostrom are aware of the problem and 
frankly assert that “the costs of voting 
with their feet, for example, may be 


18.-Robert Bish and Vincent Ostrom, 
Understanding Urban Government: Metro- 
politan Reform Reconsidered (Washington: 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research, 1973), p. 95. . 
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` too great for many poor people. The 
cost of making their demands known 
to city hall may also be too high for 
them to pay.”!? This is a candid‘but 
rather hard-boiled admission of the 
inegalitarian overtones of the metro- 
politan marketplace model. It means, 
quite frankly, that those now in the 
weakest position to maintain their 
life-style values would continue to 
be so. How political responsiveness 
can be secured without intolerable 
tradeoffs in economic inequality 
thus becomes the central political 
dilemma of the metropolitan problem. 
The two responses to the problem 
of metropolitan fragmentation have 
both involved tinkering with metro- 
politan boundaries—one advocating 
erasing some, and the other pro- 


19. Bish and Ostrom, Understanding 
Urban Government, p. 31. 


liferating them—as if manipulating 
boundaries and redrawing them will 
resolve old conflicts without kindling 
new ones. Such resolutions, how- 
ever, typically leave economic in- 
equalities in suspended animation. 
In this sense, the Supreme Court 
decision in Rodriguez, which turned 


back a challenge to inter-urban fiscal 


inequality in education, represented 
the principal direct confrontation 
with these hard realities. And the’ 
hard realities continue. For these 
reasons, the boundary-tinkering ap- 
proach will probably be increasingly’ 
subordinated to the more funda- 
mental question of economic re- 
sources and their distribution within 
the metropolis. In the long run, the 
size of ‘one’s local government 
probably matters. less than one’s 
resources to secure.a piece of the 
metropolitan turf. ) 
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Beyond Suburbia 


By SYLVIA F. FAVA 
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ABSTRACT: The next stage of E RE is taking Siac 7 
at the edges of metropolitan areas as these areas merge into the | 

. megalopolis. The United States is already a nation.in which 
suburbanites constitute the largest portion, but not yet the 
majority, of. Americans. “Many of-these suburbanites will be 

- suburban-bom and bred, rather than having decentralized 
from the center-city. Their moves will- be from suburb to 
suburb or suburb to exurb, and they will thus have little direct 
life experience with high density living‘and central city prob- . 
lems, The questions this poses for social science theory are 
examined in detail in this article. Early studies of life style and 

- attitudes beyond suburbia suggest that they differ consider- 
ably from thosé of the earlier generation of suburbanites. The 
implications of megalopolitan structure for racial minorities 
and for women are also examined, with little evidence that 
racist or sexist patterns have been changed. Brief considera- 
tion of these and other public policy questions indicates that 
the political structures to meet the various needs of a megalo- | 
politan constituency have not been developed and remain at 
major-question. | 
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BEYOND SUBURBIA 


EYOND suburbia lie paradoxes: 
suburbs dominating an in- 
creasingly urban society; the emer- 
gence of major changes among blacks 
and women whose potential impact 
on suburban housing demand and 
activity patterns is largely ignored; 
and megalopolis as the new urban- 
suburban “reality” which exists 
neither as a political unit nor as a 
focus of governmental policy and 
which does not even serve as a viable 
analytic unit of social science theory. 
This article explores these and other 
paradoxes in the future of suburbia 
in terms of the changing shape of the 
metropolitan region; the problems of 
incorporating suburban dominance 
into social science theory; and the 
restructuring of governmental: pro- 
grams and agencies to take account 
of the new distribution of people and 
problems. 


THE SHAPE OF SUBURBAN AMERICA 


Numerically the United States is 
already suburban. Since the 1960s 
suburbanites have comprised the 
largest share, although not the major- 
ity, of the American population. De- 
fining suburban as the territory with- 
in the census Standard Metropolitan 


Statistical Areas (SMSAs) but outside. 


the central cities, the 1970 census 
counted more than 75 million Ameri- 
cans as suburbanites, comprising 
37.6 percent of the total American 
population; only 31.4 percent of 
Americans lived in the central cities 
of metropolitan areas, and the small- 
est percentage, 31.0, did not live 
within metropolitan areas at all. This 
distribution represents a complete 
reversal of the situation in 1900, 
when the nonmetropolitan popula- 
tion was by far the most numerous, 
accounting for 57 percent of the 
population, while the central city 
population was a distant second with 


u 


27 percent, and the suburban popu- 
lation accounted for only 15 percent 
of all Americans.! The shift to sub- 
urbia occurred throughout the twen- 
tieth century, but with a dramatic 
spurt after 1940. After World War I 
the so-called age of suburbia reached 
popular awareness although the 
systemic changes affecting American 
life—locational flexibility based on 
new forms of transportation, com- 
munication and information han- 
dling; affluence arising from ad- 
vanced post-industrial productivity; 
and a highly differentiated, albeit 
large scale, mass society—had been 
accumulating for decades.” 
Suburban growth of the kind we 
have been accustomed to has passed 
its peak. It represented one stage of 
urban decentralization, occurring 
when there were still large tracts of 
undeveloped land relatively close to 
large cities and when there was alsoa 
substantial reservoir of nonmetro- 
politan population migrating to 
metropolitan areas, especially to 
their central cities, Suburbanites— 


‘that is, people residing in metro- 


politan areas but outside the central 
cities— will undoubtedly become a 
majority of the American population 
in the near future, but these sub- 
urbanites will represent a new stage 
of metropolitan expansion. American 
cities, established in a virgin land 
and experiencing most of their 
growth under the conditions of 
industrial technology, expanded out- 
ward, with the highest growth rates 
at the outer edges. This suburban- 


1. Based on data from U.S., Bureau of the 
Census, Selected Area Reports, Standard 
Metropolitan. Statistical Areas, 1960, Final 
Report PC(3)-1D, Table 1, and Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1972, Table 15. 

2. See, for example, Noel P. Gist and Sylvia 
F. Fava, “The Urban Transformation of the 
United States,” Urban Society, 6th ed. (New 
York: T. Y. Crowell, 1974), pp. 55-81. 
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izing pattern has been linked with an 
upward thrust in the high-rise 
“downtown” of the central city, con- 
centrating the bureaucracies which 
coordinate the complex metropolitan 
. economic network. 

As the ripples of growth expand 
outward, however, especially around 
the larger metropolitan areas, they 
not only encounter the expanding 
suburban edges of other, typically 
smaller and. newer metropolitan 
areas, but they also eddy around 
both the man-made environment of 
the nonurban past—such as retire- 
ment communities, resorts and truck 
farms—and the natural environment 


of parks and wildlife preserves. In 


addition, a wider range of activities 
‘is decentralizing from the old central 
cities, either into “strip” develop- 
ment along major highways or into 
lesser “downtowns” serving the in- 
creasing population of “suburbia.” 


SUBURBIA IN MEGALOPOLIS 


These coalescing metropolises are 


megalopolis, the name being as un- 


wieldy as the form. This is the new 
suburban America, 


Growling] amidst an irregularly colloidal 
mixture of rural and suburban landscape; 
it melts on broad fronts with other mix- 
‘tures, of somewhat similar though dif- 
ferent texture, belonging to the suburban 
neighborhoods of other cities . . . This 
region serves thus as a laboratory in 
which we may study the new evolution 
reshaping both the meaning of our tradi- 
tional vocabulary and the whole material 
structure of our way of life.’ 


Megalopolitan development was 
first described by Jean Gottmann, 
the French geographer, for the area 
of the Northeasterm seaboard extend- 


3. Jean Gottmann, Megalopolis: The Ur- 
banized Northeastern Seaboard of the United 
States (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1961), pp. 5, 9. 
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ing from north of Boston to south of 
Washington, D.C. Early megalo- 
politan development has also been 
analyzed for the California coastal 
strip extending from. north of San 
Francisco through Los Angeles and 
south to San Diego.‘ 

Using the term urban region, 
Jerome Pickard has indicated how 
general megalopolitan development 
has become." In 1920 there were 10 
urban regions, making up a third of 


- the United States population; all but 


one of the regions were in the North- 
east. By 1960 there were 16 urban 
regions comprising more than half 
(56 percent) of the nation’s popula- 
tion; important new regions had 
emerged in the South, the West and 
the Middle West, although the 
Northeast still contained the largest 
regions. By the year 2000, based on 
an average of two children per 
family, continued horizontal growth, 

and the linking together of regions, 
Pickard estimates that more than 80 
percent of the American people will 
be living in at least 25 urban regions.’ 


4, Staff, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Population Research Laboratory, 
“Califomia’s Urban Population: Patterns and 
Trends,” in California’s Twenty Million, ed. 
Kingsley Davis and Frederick Styles (Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, 1972), pp. 259~96. 

5. “An Urban Region is a coterminous area 
within which urban population predominates. 
By definition, it must contain a total popula- 
tion of at least one million. It is composed 
of one or more contiguous Metropolitan Areas 
and adjacent or intervening counties with 
relatively high population density or single 
counties of lower density which contain a 
major transportation corridor linking two or 
more Metropolitan Areas.” Jerome Pickard, 
“U.S. Metropolitan Growth and Expansion, 
1970-2000,” in U.S., Commission on Popula- 
tion Growth and the American Future, Popu- 


lation, Distribution, and Policy, ed. Sara 


Mills Mazie, vol. 5 of the Commission Re- 
search Reports (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1972), p. 142. 

6. Pickard, “U.S. Metropolitan Growth,” 
pp. 142--47. 
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BEYOND SUBURBIA 


These urban regions are veritable 
metropolitan galaxies. Pickard’s pro- 
jections indicate that, by the year 
2000, the six largest regions will con- 
tain 116 metropolitan areas, and most 
of the remaining urban regions will 
have an average of more than three 
metropolitan areas each. 
Data on actual settlement patterns 
since the 1970 census cover too brief 
a period to'be definitive, but they 
suggest that the major focus of growth 
has shifted from the census-defined 
metropolitan areas to the adjacent 
exurban counties. This shift is not 
only compatible with megalopolitan 
development, but even expected, 
despite reports in the popular press 
about the reversal of historic trends. 
Specifically, the census estimated 


that between March 1970 and March 


1974 more than 5.9 million people 
moved out of metropolitan areas, 
while only 4.1 million moved in, 
resulting in.a net migration from 
metropolitan to nonmetropolitan 
counties of 1.8 million.’ As the report 
. points out, this does not indicate a 
total population loss to metropolitan 
.. areas, but rather a decline in -the 
nietropolitan growth. rate. 

Since 1970, nonmetropolitan 
counties—that is, those not in metro- 
politan areas—-have apparently been 
growing at a faster rate than metro- 
politan counties.’ Most nonmetro- 


politan growth represents. spillover . 


7. U.S., Bureau of . the ‘Census, ‘Current 
Population Reports, Series’ P-20, no. 273, 
“Mobility of the Population ofthe U. S., March 
1970-March 1974” (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, December 
1974), p. Ll.” 

8. There is now evidence that nonmetro- 
politan counties adjacent to large metro- 
politan areas had begun significant growth 
before 1970. The differences in growth rates 
and socio-economic characteristics among the 
six types of nonmetropolitan counties (ranging 
from “Urbanized Adjacent” to “Totally Rural 
Not Adjacent”) described by the census are 
also another indication of the extensive in- 
fluence of the metropolis. Regional Plan Asso- 


13. 


from metropolitan areas, however; 
Calvin Beale, a demographer with 
the Economic Research Service of 
the Department of Agriculture, has 
calculated that five-eighths of the 
new nonmetropolitan population 
growth has been in counties adjacent 
to metropolitan counties.® The speci- 
fic factors facilitating growth in these 
counties are currently being debated, 
but they probably include the decen- 
tralization of manufacturing, con- 
struction of major highways in out- 
lying areas, more flexible working 
hours, early retirement and longer 
life expectancy. The energy crisis 
and the recession would presumably. 
operate against metropolitan expan- 
sion, but their effects are either 
unimportant, or not yet apparent. In 
any event the dispersed pattern of 
megalopolis already exists. 


SUBURBAN BORN AND SUBURBAN 
BRED 


The most important implication of 
current and projected settlement 
patterns is that soon the majority of 
Americans will have only suburban 
experience. The céntral cities of 
metropolitan areas have been losing 
population in absolute numbers since 
the 1960s or, at best, barely holding 
their own. Virtually all recent metro- 
politan growth has been in their sub- 
urban aréas, and by the early 1970s 
almost all of the 33 metropolitan 
areas of more than one million had 


é 


ciation, Growth and Settlement in the U.S.: 
Past Trends and Future Issues (New York 
City: Regional Plan Association, June 1975), 
p. 44; and “Social and Economic Character- 
istics of the Population in Metro and Non- 
metro Counties, 1970” (Washington, D.C.: 
Economic Research Service, U.S., Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Agricultural Economic 
Report #272, March 1975), pp. 7-8. 

9. Cited in Roy Reed, “Rural Areas’ Popu- 


‘lation Gains Now Outpacing Urban Regions,” 
New York Times (18 May 1975), pp. 1, 32 BL. 
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the majority of their populations in 
the suburbs. Since 1970, as already 
indicated, major growth may already 
have shifted to the adjacent, currently 
nonmetropolitan, counties. 

The redistribution of population 
into megalopolitan patterns means 
that proportionately fewer people 
will experience urban densities and 
related life styles: high-rise housing, 
public transportation, pedestrian 
access, and the concentration of 
activities and diverse people. In 
1950 about 15 percent of the United 
States population lived at genuinely 
urban densities of more than 10,000 
persons per square mile, but by 1970 
this had dropped to only 10 percent 
of the nation’s population.’° Below 
the 10,000 level, major clustering 
into centers cannot occur, although 
densities of 1,000 or more people per 
square mile are considered urban 
since they signify that the land is 
built up and no longer available for 
agriculture or open space. Yet the 


lower densities. are precisely the. 


point at which recent metropolitan 
expansion has taken place; between 
1950 and 1970 the population living 
in counties with average densities 
-more than 1;000 persons per square 
_ mile rose from 29 to 37 percent of 
the total national population. These 
“urban” densities are suburban 
sprawl. 


Translated into personal terms, , 


these population trends mean the 
reality of megalopolis in suburban 
America will be distant. Although 
the suburban majority will live with- 
in the complex economic web of 
these enormous urban regions, their 
daily social, civic, and often their 
work lives will be spent in relatively 
small communities. Elazar has 
pointed out that within the context 


10. Regional Plan Association, Growth and 
Settlement, p. 11. 


example, 


-and Countermyth,” 
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of metropolitan development, most 


Americans actually live in small 
towns./! The 1970 census shows, for 
that 21. percent of all 
Americans live in places of 2,500 to 
25,000 people; 17 percent in places 
of 25,000 to 100,000; and only 28 per- 
cent in places above 100,000, with 
the remaining one-third of the popu- 
lation living in other urban areas or 
in rural places. 

Megalopolis, then, dack not por- 
tend big city living. On the contrary, 
itportends a generation of Americans, 
mostof whom are suburban born and 
suburban bred. Their experience of 
high density, central city living will 
be limited to visits and perhaps edu- 
cational training, work and residence 
in early adulthood. The emergence 
of a suburbdn-reared suburban ma- 
jority is of particular significance 
because of the suburban population 
composition. Despite the “sub- 
urbanization of everyone” and the 
increasingly broad mix of life styles 
and classes in the suburbs,” sub- 
urbanites still represent a dispro- 
portionate share of those who are. 
“better off,” highly participatory and 
influential. 


SUBURBAN DOMINANCE AND SOCIAL . 
THEORY 


The suburban , theory which 
emerged during. the 1950s dealt 
essentially with a population that ~ 
had become suburban, that is, which 
had decentralized from central city 


11l. Danie] Elazar, “Smaller Cities in Met- 
ropolitan Society: The New American 
‘Towns, Temple University, Center for the 
Study of Federalism, Working Paper no. 9 


_(c., 1969). 


' «12. See, for example, Louis H. Masotti, 
“Prologue—Suburbia Reconsidered—Myth 
in The Urbanization of 
the Suburbs, ed. L. H. Masotti and J. K. . 
Hadden (Beverly Hills, California: Sage 
Publications, 1973). 
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to suburb. Thus, such now-classic 
studies as The Levittowners, Work- 
ing Class Suburb and Crestwood 
Heights, covering various socio- 
economic segments, examined the 
changes taking place as former urban 
dwellers settled into suburban 
homes. The theory governing sub- 
urban study has been essentially an 
extension of the urban theory of the 
1920s and 1930s. For example, Louis 
_ Wirth’s classic summary of the effects 
of size, density and heterogeneity, 
which reflects the approach devel- 
oped at the University of Chicago 
during the period of very rapid cen- 
tral city growth and concentration in 
the United States, has been widely 
applied to the suburban setting.* 
There is, of course, every reason why 
such theories as Wirth’s should be 
tested in suburbia. However, since 
the theories include the explicit or 
implicit assumption that suburbanites 
will have considerable urban life 
experience, the applicability of that 
assumption in the “postsuburban”’ 
period must also be tested. New 
research questions must be formu- 
lated to take account of the emerging 
suburban majority. which will be 


. 13. Herbert Gans, The Levittowners (New 

York: Pantheon, 1967); Bennett Berger, Work- 
ing-Class Suburb (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of Califormia Press, 1960); John 
Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, E. W. Loosley, 
Crestwood Heights (New York: Basic Books, 
1969). > 

14. See, for example, Sylvia F. Fava, 
“Suburbanism as a Way of Life,” American 
Sociological Review 21 (February 1956), 
pp. 34-38; Herbert J. Gans, “Urbanism and 
Suburbanism as Ways of Life: A Re-evalua- 
tion of Definitions,” in Human Behavior and 
Social Processes, ed. Arnold Rose (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1962), pp. 625-48; for a 
summary of the many suburban applications 
of Wirth’s thesis, see, the suburban portion of 
Claude S. Fischer, “Urbanism as a Way of Life: 
A Review and an Agenda,” Sociological 
“Methods and Research 1 (November 1972), 
pp. 187~242. 
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suburban by birth and life history 
and whose moves will be from 
suburb to suburb or from suburb to 
exurb. 

In the virtual absence of such 
studies, I take a quantum leap and 
offer the following suggestions about 
some aspects of the suburb-dom- 
inated society. These suggestions, 
based on fragmentary evidence, 
should be regarded as hypotheses: 
(1) being suburban born and reared 
will exert a strong influence toward 
preferring suburban residence in the 
future; (2) suburbanites are more 
locally-oriented in their contacts, a 
characteristic which is likely to in- 
tensify as there are more suburbanites 
whose life history is suburban; and 
(3) suburban attitudes toward blacks 
and toward big-city problems can 
best be described as tolerant aloof- 
ness and non-involvement, based on 
the few case studies of. suburban 
communities settled by those who 
moved from other suburbs. 

The effect of suburban community 
of origin-was examined by Zelan ina 
secondary analysis of data from a 
National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC) survey of the June 1961 
graduating class of American col- 
leges, totaling more than 33,000 
questionnaires received from stu- 
dents in 135 colleges. Zelan was 
primarily interested in whether those 
raised in suburbia (suburbs of metro- 
politan areas of 100,000 or more) 
differed in anti-intellectualism from 
those raised in large cities (central 
cities of those metropolitan areas). 
Simple correlation showed no differ- 
ences in intellectual attitudes be- 
tween the groups. However, when 
anti-intellectualism responses were 


15. Joseph Zelan, “Does Suburbia Make a 
Difference?” in Urbanism in World Perspec- 
tive, ed. Sylvia F. Fava (New’ York: T. Y. 
Crowell, 1968), pp. 401-8. 
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correlated with where the graduates 
wished to live, rather than by com- 
munity of origin, the group preferring 
to live in suburbs had higher levels 
of anti-intellectual responses than 
those preferring urban living. Being 
married was also strongly associated 
with preferring suburban residence. 
For our purposes, Zelan’s impor- 
tant finding is that the factor most 
predictive of choosing suburban 
residence is one’s community of 
origin—‘“those who have lived in 
the suburbs are most likely to be 
oriented toward suburbs. ’!® Thus, 
even the suburban-reared graduates 
who manifested low anti-intellec- 
tualism and who were single said 
they would choose to live in suburbs. 
This study suggests that, although 
other factors are also influential in 
` determining whether one will choose 
suburban residence, on the whole, a 
‘suburban childhood apparently pre- 
pares one to choose a suburban adult- 
hood. The generation now growing 
up in suburbs will probably wish to 
live in them as adults. Suburbanism 
is notaself-destructive phenomenon. 
-Suburbanites are local; that is, 
their social circles and interests are 
more concentrated in their immediate 
residential localities than are those 
of urban dwellers. Fischer and Jack- 
son’s comprehensive review of exist- 
ing literature, as well as their sec- 
ondary analysis of two large-scale 
surveys, amply documents that sub- 
urbanites engage in more neigh- 
boring, that more of their individual 
ties and friendships are within short 
distances, and that their interest in 
and involvement with local concerns 
are greater than urbanites’. After 


16. Zelan, “Does Suburbia Make a Differ- 
ence?,” p. 408.. 

17. Claude S. Fischer and Robert Max Jack- 
son, “Suburbs, Networks, and Attitudes,” in 
The Changing Face of the Suburbs, ed. Barry 
Schwartz (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1975, forthcoming). 
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examining various possible theories 
to account for these differences, 
Fischer and Jackson conclude that 
there are three sources of suburban 
localism. 

The two most important explana- 
tions are non-ecological. First, the 
individual characteristics of sub- 
urbanites—age, ethnicity, home 
ownership and family cycle——are 
those associated with high levels of 
localism. For example; home owners 
are more locally-oriented than 
renters, no matter where they live. 
Thus, the most important reasons 
suburbanites behave as locally as 
they do are personal and not related 
to suburbanism per se. However, the - 
second most important level of 


explanation of suburban localism is 


that of contextual effects, that is, 
consequences of the concentration 
in suburbs of certain population 
types. The suburban whole is more 
than the sum of the individuals 
residing in it. According to Fischer 
and Jackson: 


While it may be that the average sub- 
urban individual is “localized” only toa 
minute degree . . . the suburban com- 
munity as a whole is composed of such 
individuals. The cumulation of small 
individual effects in one place can have 
larger consequences at the aggregate 
level; e.g., the electign of representatives 
hostile to metropolitan government. 


The third and least important 
explanation for suburban localism is 
ecological and related to the outly- 
ing location of suburbs and to their 
low population density, both of 
which increase time/cost when en- 
gaging in nonlocal activities. Thus, 
the friction of space contributes to 
localism in suburbia. 

Fischer and Jackson conclude that 
the localism effect in suburbia of each 
level of causation— individual, con- 
textual, and locational—is quite 
small, but this should not, they say, 
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mislead us about potentially significant 
community effects. As American society 
continues to suburbanize, a larger pro- 
portion ofits population shifts froma city 
to suburban location and social context. 
Slight as the effects might be on each 
person, the balance moves increasingly, 
for better or for worse, from urban ways 
of life to suburban ones. ... . In neigh- 
boring and localism, as well as in other 
ways, small towns and suburbs are alike. 
In that sense, the increasing suburban- 
ization of America may mean, in part, the 
de-urbanization of America.’8- 


WESTLAKE: LIFE STYLE BEYOND 
l SUBURBIA 


The phrase “de-urbanization of 
America” seems almost prophetic 
when viewing the attitudes and life 
style of the suburbanites’ suburbs — 
that is, the communities attracting 
those who have already experienced 
suburbia and want something better. 
These suburbanites are not so much 
opposed to cities as they are detached 
and aloof. They do not seem to find 
cities real enough to be concerned 
about them. At least these are judg- 
. ments which may be made on the 
basis of Rabinovitz and Lamare’s 
study of. Westlake Village, a “new 
community” in the San Femando 
valley outside’ Los Angeles and 
populated largely by former sub- 
urbanites.!® Only four percent of the 
residents of Westlake Village came 
there- from central cities; almost 
three-quarters of the residents moved 
to Westlake from the suburbs of Los 
Angeles or other large. cities. New 
communities like Westlake are 


18. Fischer and Jackson, “Suburbs, Net- 
works, and Attitudes.” 

19. Francine F. Rabinovitz and James 
Lamare, “After Suburbia, What? —The New 
Communities Movement in Los Angeles,” in 
Los Angeles: Viability and Prospects for Met- 
ropolitan Leadership, ed. Werner Z. Hirsch 
(New York: Praeger, 1971), pp. 169-206. 
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springing up in California and in the © 
suburban periphery of other large 
American areas, providing an oppor- 
tunity “to predict what will come 
after suburbia in metropolitan 
America. 2° 

Westlakers are white upper-middle 
class persons (professional and man- 
agerial occupations, average yearly 
family income $21,979 in 1969, 
college-educated) whose reasons for 
moving to Westlake contrast mark- 
edly with those listed by people of a 
similar socio-economic level who 
make an initial move from central 
city to suburb. The suburban “new 
community” to which they have 
moved is likewise different. West- 
lake Village is not a suburban sub- 
division, but a “new community” in 
that itis large (12,000 acres, ultimate 


- population goal 70,000, current pop- 


ulation 6,000) and has a master plan 
aiming at some controlled variety 
and self-sufficiency by providing a 
range of commercial establishments 
and services, a town center, employ- 
ment opportunities, a variety of 
single-family and apartment housing 
(but no low income housing), and 
extensive recreational facilities 
(pools, bridle paths, golf course), as 
well as the preservation of the 
natural environment in areas des- 
ignated as permanent open space. 
Westlakers rarely mention moving 
to the new community for the sake of 
their children or for the quality of 
the schools—the prime reasons of 
the earlier generation of city-to- 
suburb movers. Westlakers appear to 
take these amenities for granted. 
Neither did they move to achieve 
greater participation in local neigh- 
boring or community affairs (although 
most actually had high local political 
and civic participation), nor to find 
social protection in a homogeneous 


20. Rabinovitz and Lamare, “After Sub- 
urbia, What?,” p. 171. 
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group, although as Rabinovitz and 


. Lamare indicate, this protection is 


“built in”. because of the limited 
range of housing in the master plan. 

- The main attraction of Westlake in 
drawing and retaining its population 
‘ig the natural environment—loca- 
_ tion, preservation of natural ecology, 
and air quality; “85.6 percent of the 
respondents mention environment 
as primary in at least one dimension 
- of their orientation to Westlake.’’?! 
Of the total environment produced 
‘by new communities such as. West- 
lake, it appears that the natural 
environment and its protection are 
the main drawing cards—not the 
social features, the opportunities for 
community interaction, or even the 
recreation facilities (Westlakers use 
them -relatively rarely). Old style 


suburbs have “delivered” on all of ° 


- these features to a large extent, but 
not on natural environmental fea- 
tures. Among other things, this indi- 
cates the new suburbanites will be 
even greater consumers of space, a 


finding reflected in our earlier dis- 


cussion ‘of the trends in megalo- 
politan form. 

Westlakers~ are neither overtly 
racist nor anti-city. They believe in 
integration, seemingly practice it at 
work, and probably would accept 
residential integration with minor- 
ities of their own class level. On a 
scale of negative feelings about Los 
Angeles, only 9 percent were highly 
negative, 39 percent were somewhat 
negative, and the largest percentage, 
45, had low negativism scores. On 
the other hand, although they fre- 
quently visit downtown Los Angeles, 
Hollywood and West Los Angeles, 
they seldom or never visit South 
Central Los Angeles (two-thirds had 
. been there never or only once) or 


“21, Rabinovitz and Lamare, “After Sub- 


urbia, What?,’” p. 191. 
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East Los Angeles (one-halfhad been 
there never or only once), which are 
the areas of minority and poverty 
concentration: in Los Angeles.” 
Westlakers do not consciously reject 
the city, its problems, and the prob- 
lems of the minorities concentrated 
there; rather, these problems are 
simply not part of their experience or 
awareness. 

The findings of the Westlake study 
have been presented at some length. 
because they constitute one of the 
very few case studies consciously 
directed at examining life styles and 


attitudes in the suburbs of lifelong 


suburbanites. The results make it 
clear that we cannot assume. that 
suburb to suburb or suburb to exurb 
migration, will simply produce more 
of the same social consequences as 

central city to suburban. migration. 
This creates a problem for social 
theory, but also for social justice, 
as Rabinovitz and Lamare indicate: 


Our most striking finding is the degree to 
which environmental qualities are rated 
as important by Westlake residents, and 
the social community as less significant. 
Westlake responses suggest that environ- 
mental problems may now’be the ulti- 
mate middle class issue. We guess that ` 
rurality is sought rather than community, 
not necessarily because community. is 
not desired, but because it is achieved. 


already within acceptable limits. The 
‘success of the commitment of the native 


white majority to homogeneity in Los 
Angeles seems to have so undermined . 
the visibility of the foreign and colored 
minorities that homogeneity is not an 
objective goal. And a halflife spent in 
suburban neighborhoods, in the com- 
panionship of one’s family, in commuting 
and in working among others distin- 
guishable by personal but not by group 
characteristics, has been not lonely or 
mornin’ but really ae satisiing, SO 


oe u, ok 
. 


99, Rabinovitz and Lamare, 


“After Sub- 
urbia, What?,” p. 189. 
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seeking out “community” aten loses 


salience. 


How one evaluates this depends on how 


* -one-rates the issue of environment in 


importance as against the solution of 
innercity problems. We think the two are. 
separable, and that middle class America 
is beginning to rank the environment 
first.” 


ECOLOGICAL THEORY BEYOND 
SUBURBIA 


Urban theory faces problems in 


approaching suburban America not“ 


only in terms of life style, but also in 
terms. of formulating an adequate 
ecological theory to explain the form 
and dynamics of the megalopolis in 
which the suburban majority is im- 
bedded. Social scientists have ap- 
. proached even the metropolis .with 
the ecological concepts of an earlier 
day. The Park-Burgess concentric 
zonal theory of urban growth and 
structure, for example, has been 
expanded to include a suburban 
“zone. 4 This approach has yielded 
some valuable insights, as in 
Schnore’s work indicating the variety 
- of central city-suburban contrasts 
and their evolutionary aspects. _ 


While these approaches are defen- 
sible as applied to the metropolis— 
which, despite its complexity, has 


23. Rabinovitz and Lamare, 
urbia, WhatP,” pp. 202, 204. ` : 

24, - There are some derivations from earlier 
ecological theory which are more suitable to 
megalopolitan ecological analysis. Factorial 
ecology, for example; makes no assumptions 
about a single ecological distributive pattern 
radiating from a center, 

25. Leo F. Schnore, “The Socideconomic 
Status of Cities and, Suburbs,’ American 
Sociological Review 28 (February 1963), 
pp. 76-86; Schnore, “Urban Structure and 
Suburban Selectivity,” Demography 1 (1964), 
pp. 164-76; Schnore and Joy K. O.- Jones, 
“The Evolution of’ City-Suburban Types in 
the Course of a Decade,” Urban Affairs 
Quarterly 4 (June PR pp. 421- 43. 
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one clearly dominant center—they 


“are unsuited to the megalopolis 


which is. not only truly ‘multi- 
centered; but whose centers are often 
in competition. Commuting and 
reverse commuting to and from.the 
dominant center are characteristic 


only of the metropolis. The patterns | 


of ecological interdependence, and 
consequently of individual move- 
ment and contact, have shifted to a 
qualitatively different level of com- 
plexity in megalopolis. As a result 
there can be no relatively simple 
typology of suburbs in megalopolis, 
a fact which already is becoming 
apparent as metropolitan expansion 
continues.”® 

The United States Bureau of the . 
Census (the basic source of descrip- 
tive data on suburbs) has, under met- 
ropolitan conditions, treated suburbs 
as a residual category, that is, as the 
part of the metropolis outside the 
central city. Census suburban: con- 


‘cepts suffer from the same difficulty 


as formal theoretical approaches in 
that they were predicated on a con- 
centrated city, expanding from a ~ 
single center, to which diverse popu- 
lation groups were oriented, as were 
all the major economic, social and 
cultural affairs of the city. The census 
has retooled slowly to meet the prob- 
lems of urban-suburban definition 
raised by megalopolis. 

With the 1970 census, data are 
available which permit a fine-grained 
analysis of the structure of megalop- 
olis. The census has gathered both 
residential and work addresses for 
individuals. Geographer Brian J. L. 
Berry emphasizes the importance. of 
tabulation of this data in depicting 
the network of daily urban systems in ` 
the United States.” On the basis of 


26. See, for example, the discussion in Gist 
and Fava, “Urban Transformation,” p pp. 306ff. 
27. Brian J: L: Berry, “Urban Definitions 
Beyond Megalopolis,” in Research and the 
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his earlier work with 1960 census 
data, Berry contends that “twentieth 
century metropolises have so burst 


their nineteenth century boundaries ` 


that... anetwork of DUS’s [Daily 
Urban Systems], each with a radius 
. of 75-80 miles, now blankets all 
except the most sparsely settled parts 
of the country, embracing daily 
activities and travel of 90 percent of 
the nation’s population.’’8 l 
Berry also contends that the DUS 
is an accurate predictor of future 
megalopolitan growth because the 
DUS is based on the delineation of 
actual job and housing markets rather 
than being restricted to the some- 
what arbitrary inclusion or exclusion 
of whole counties. In this kind of 
_assessment the hinterland plays a 
dynamic role in the establishment of 
distinguishing characteristics of the 
- megalopolis rather than represent- 
ing, as it does`in the metropolitan 
concept, a mere petering out at the 
margins of central-city influence. 


RACISM AND SEXISM IN 
_ MEGALOPOLIS 


Two groups are “invisible” in the: 


theory of megalopolis —blacks and 
women. Although there is much re- 
search and discussion on blacks, the 
findings are from housing and _loca- 
tional decisions of major constraint 
and limited choice. Recent studies of 
black population movement indicate 
that the dual housing market has now 


`“ 
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extended to suburbia: since the late 
1960s there appears to be a stream of 
“true” suburban migration of blacks, 
that is, the decentralization of mid- 
dle class blacks rather than the en- 
gulfing by expanding urban growth 
of peripherally located, lower status 
blacks. However, the newly sub- 
urban blacks remain residentially 
segregated, often by racial succes- 
sion in the “inner ring” of aging- 
suburbs, by tokenism in white sub- 
urbs, and sometimes by living in 
new suburban developments des- 
ignated, unofficially, for blacks. 
Biack suburbanization has not de- 
creased residential segregation. 
New communities, especially 
those designated to receive federal 
financial guarantees under the 1968 
(Title IV) and the 1970 (Title VII) 


Housing Acts, were widely heralded . 


as ways to widen residential choice. 
for blacks, including the poor black; 
in fact, one of the express goals of 
Titles IV and VII was to lessen the 
movement toward “two societies.” 
However, both federally and pri- 
vately sponsored new communities 
have only small percentages of 


blacks. Except for Soul City, North ` 


‘Carolina, blacks have not partic- 


ipated as organized groups in the 
planning and promoting of new com- 
munities. In January 1975 the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) announced 
that no additional federally spon- 
sored new communities would be: 
designated; they and the privately 


_ sponsored new communities, too, 


1970 Census, ed. Abbott Ferriss (Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.: Southern Regional ‘Demographic 
Group, Oak Ridge Associated Universities, 
Inc., 1971), pp. 151-57. 

28. Brian J. L. Berry, “Population Growth 
in the Daily Urban Systems of the United 
States, 1980-2000,” in U.S., Commission on 
Population Growth and the American F uture, 
Population, Distribution, and Policy, p. 240 
(see footnote 5). 


are suffering from the combined 
effects of inflation in interest rates 
and building costs and recession in 
family purchasing power.”® 

New communities have not ex- 


29. For a full discussion of new com- 
munities as suburbs, see, Helene Smookler’s 
article in this volume. : 


vih. 
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tended black residential choice to 
any significant degree, in part be- 
cause they lack knowledge of (and 
willingness to implement) the full 
range of black residential choice. 
What institutions and amenities 
would attract and retain specific 
groups of black residents? Piecing 
together the available evidence sug- 
gests, not surprisingly, that in terms 
of residential choice (degree of racial 
integration, central city vs. suburban 
location, and the like) there are sev- 
eral major subgroups among blacks.*° 
No one type of community can sat- 
isfy all these subgroups. Megalop- 
olis should provide for true freedom 
of residential choice among blacks 
rather than having black suburban- 
ization represent merely the black 
“inheritance” of out-dated suburbs, 
as blacks earlier “inherited” de- 
teriorating central city areas. The 
evidence so far is that the new 
pattems of megalopolitan develop- 
ment have shown no new basis for 
wide racial integration, and the old 
urban patterns are found to be re- 
_ peated in the suburban environment. 
The problems of racial discrimina- 
tion seem to be abating only for some 
of the well educated and prosperous 
blacks. 

Although distinctions md be 
drawn in entirely different ways for 
women and for racial minorities, in 
terms of megalopolitan structure 
women are also a deprived group. 
The trends toward an ever more dis- 
persed suburbia and the separation 
of work and residence are founded 
on deep-seated sexist assumptions 
about the role of women. Sociologist 
and planner Janet Abu-Lughod, 


30. For extended discussion on this point 
see, Sylvia F. Fava; “Blacks in American 
New Towns: Problems and Prospects,” 
Sociological Symposium 12 (Fall 1974), 
pp. 111-29. 
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having attended a recent major 
urban conference where she was the 
only woman, relates a discussion of 


the city of the future as follows: 


Discussion moved to the issue of in- 
creased leisure and its implications for 
projected alteration in the workday and 
workweek and, hence,.for anticipated 


` changes-in the physical arrangement of 


the metropolis. Great interest and indeed 
excitement began to generate, revolving 
around the prospect of the four-day week. 
This, one after another concurred, would 
be an absolutely marvellous design for 
living. It would permit even more com- 
plete separation of work from residence! 
“A man could go into the city to work, 
spend three nights there, and then return 
to his family out in the country for the 
other four nights.” 


. the vision of the future city they 
were so enthusiastic about was one 
which . . . was designed for men only. 
Married females with children presum- 
ably were to remain on rural “breeding 
farms.” The status of single women was 
indeterminate; perhaps they were to be 
kept in the city for those other three 
nightsP Sex roles were to be totally dif- 
ferentiated for, obviously, both women 
with children and their husbands could’ 
hardly expect to desert the children in 
the exurbs for four days and three nights, 


even given the existence of TV dinners! 


. » . No woman I have told this story to 
has felt that it was a matter to joke 
about. We are frightened by this hand- 
writing on the wall.** (emphasis in the 
original) 


PLANNING FOR WOMEN 


Planning for women in the ex- 
panding megalopolis occurs rarely, 


31. Janet Abu-Lughod, “Designing a City 
in Planning, Women, and Change, 
ed. Karen Hapgood and Judith Getzels 
(Chicago, Ill.: American Society of Planning 
Officials, proceedings of the Workshop on 
Planning for Women, 3—4 December 1974, 
sponsored by U.S., Department of Housing 
and Urban Development), p. 37. 
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but when it does, according to a re- 
cent literature review by Goldstein, 
itfocuses very much.on the “typical” 


young mother, and it rests on tthe . 


rigid separation of home (women) 
from work (men) described above by 
Abu-Lughod.® Thus, in his recom- 
mendations to James Rouse, the 


builder of Columbia, Maryland—the i 


large; privately developed new com- 
munity between Baltimore and 
Washington, D.C. — Gans said, “For 


. the man: job, job satisfaction, and job 


? 


security are most important, as is 
freedom from financial pressure. He 
wants his wife and children to be 
happy... . . For the wife: welfare 
and happiness of husband and es- 


`- pecially children‘ are most im- 
. portant. 


733 


- Iti is fitting that we are able to “re- 
tum” to Columbia six years after its 
founding to examine the results of 
the planning recommended by Gans 
and-others. A survey using a stratified 


random: sample of households “in 


Columbia found a much more diverse 


- range of expressed needs, interests 


and problems of Columbia's women 
and led to the following recom- 
mendations: . guidance counseling; 
educational opportunities, particu- 
larly at the graduate level; social and 
other activities to serve women 
who differ.from the typical married 
woman with children (for example, 
women under 24, childless women, 


` divorced women and black women), 


counseling in the areas of mental 


` 


32. Joan Goldstein, “Planning for Women 
in the New Towns; New Concepts and Dated 
Roles” (Paper delivered at the Annual 


, Meeting of the American Sociological Asso- 


ciation, San Francisco, August 1975). 
33, Herbert J. Gans; “Planning for the 


. Everyday Life and Problems of Suburban 


and New Towns Residents,” in People and 
Plans, ed. H. J. Gans (New York: Basic 


` Books, 1968), p. 188. 
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health, marital problems and dealing 
with one’s children; childcare. fa- 
cilities;- public transportation for 
women and also to relieve them of 
the need for transporting children; 
information services; and low-cost 


group meals so cooking would not al- 


ways have to be done at home.** The 


‘women of Columbia display a much 


wider range of needs and interests 
than’ are met by ‘stereotyped plan- 
ning. Another illustration is the fail- 
ure in Columbia of the neighbor- 
hood centers to serve as gathering 
places and information centers.* 
The suburb, old-and new, is geared 
to the married woman with children 


and, furthermore, allows for little 


change in her role or goals. The 
single woman, the divorcee or 
widow, the parent without a partner, 
and the woman who works or wishes 
to work are poorly served by suburb 
or exurb. Low density and its result- 
ant lack of public transportation limit ` 
the accessibility of non-local asso- 
ciates, activities and jobs. 
Michelson, in an interim report of 
new residents’ experience a little | 
more than a year after their move, 
compares the reaction of married 
couples in four different residential 
environments—apartments down- 
town, single-family homes down- 
town, suburban apartments, and sub- 
urban single-family homes. On: a 
scale rating from one to 10 the. 
degree of satisfaction with how they - 
spend their time, women in suburban 
houses had by far the lowest scores 
among all four residential groups, 


34. Mary Stuart, “A Study: of Women’s _- 
Needs in Columbia” (Columbia, Md.: 
Columbia Association, April 1974). . 

35. Charlotte Temple, “Planning and the 
Married Woman with Children—a New 
Town Perspective,” in Planning, Women, and 
Change, pp. 45-6 (see footnote 31). 


BEYOND SUBURBIA 


while the husbands in suburban 
homes had the highest scores|!** 


Few of these wives in single-family . 


homes had a job, while most of the 
wives in the other three residential 
settings were employed. 


The data show... that suburban 
housewives are increasingly satisfied 
with the social characteristics of their 
neighbourhood and increasingly dis- 
satisfied with the locational aspects of 
the very same neighbourhood over time. 
In contrast, their husbands, who expect 
to be out of the neighbourhood every 
day, and who have the added social 
‘benefits of their family’s extensive con- 
tact pattern within the neighbourhood 
when they return, remain very pleased 
with their location.3? (emphasis in the 
original) 

Michelson’s study is longitudinal 
and will cover a five-year period. His 


final results, when available, should , 


be most revealing for the long range 
assessment of suburban (and urban) 
locational effects on men and women. 


The physical structure of suburbia 
limits the horizons and opportunities 
of women, often forcing them to 
choose between fulfilling their fam- 
ily roles and developing as persons 
in their own right. The limited career 
ladder open to suburban women is a 
case in point. Local jobs are typically 
dead-end service jobs in stores or 
schools; other jobs require heavy 
commuting or further training— 
© which also involves heavy commut- 
ing. Yet, as noted above, the low 
density which inhibits the growth of 
clustered facilities widely accessible 
by public transportation.is becoming 
even lower. The expanding mega- 


36. William Michelson, “Environmental 
Change,” Centre for Urban and Community 
Studies, Research Paper no. 60 (University 
of Toronto, October 1973), p. 38. 

ve Michelson, “Environmental Change,” 
p- z * by 
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lopolis is not facilitating the expan- 
sion of the roles of women. 

Nevertheless, women’s roles are 
changing, as indicated by several 
recent trends: the marriage rate in 
1973 was down for the first time since 
World War II, and more women are 
staying single until their mid- 
twenties; the birth rate is only 
slightly above the 1973- record low of 
15 per 1,000; the divorce rate con- 
tinues to rise as it has every year 
since 1962; the proportion of women 
with paying jobs continues- to in- 
crease, even among those with 
young children (in 1970, 43 percent 
ofall women worked, as did 30 per- 
cent of those with children under 6 
years. of age). } 

The consequences of these trends 
beyond suburbia can now only be 
speculated. Future developments 
might include families’ remaining 
in dispersed locations but with much 
more sharing of household and 
childcare tasks; declining market- — 
ability of large homes; and further 


decentralization of factory and office 


jobs as firms move closer to their 
labor pool. Changes such as these 
might be involved in the develop- 
ment of a megalopolitan structure 
flexible enough to permit women a 
wide choice of roles. 


MEGALOPOLIS— REAL OR UNREAL? 


Megalopolis is. real as a highly 
complex entity, but not now as a so- 
cial or political entity. This analysis 
has indicated how the new sub- 
urbanization has removed an in- 
creasing proportion of the American 
population from the immediate ex- 
perience of inner-city problems and ` 
high density living. The social prob- 
lems of racism and sexism have been 
major concerns of the postwar period. 
Expectations have been high thatthe ` 


- 
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new physical developments and life 
styles that have emerged would pro- 
vide a way out of the old dilemmas. 
But the changes that have occurred 
have not altered, for the most part, 
the underlying patterns of discrim- 
ination which .remain to trouble 
future generations. 

The recent focus of public policy 
has shifted away from the center 
city and problems popularly asso- 
ciated with it. Federal expenditures 
favor small metropolitan areas and 
those with lower densities.** The 
federal government has declared 


38. Regional Plan Association, Growth and 
Settlement, p. 12. 
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that the “urban crisis is over.’’° 
These are only straws in the wind, 
however, and may not indicate the 
direction of future policy.*® Various 
public:needs exist in the component 
parts of megalopolis; how and 
through what political structures 
these needs will be expressed and 
met remains a major question. 


39. Ernest Holsendolph, “Urban Crisis of 
the 1960s is Over, Ford Aides Say,” New 
York Times (23 March 1975), pp. 1, 46. 

40. A recent analysis of some issues of 
leadership and power in our largest mega- 
lopolis concluded that although “megalopolis 
as a meaningful sociological community has 
not arrived . . . a power base exists.” Del- 
bert Miller, Leadership and Power in the 
Bos-Wash Megalopolis (New York: Wiley- 
Interscience, 1975), p. 357. 
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From Suburb to Urban Place 
By DAVID L. BIRCH | 


ABSTRACT: The relationship of the bibi to each other 
and to the central city is changing. Initially sub-urban in an 
urban hierarchy, suburbs are gradually gaining full urban 
status as nodes in a series of networks. In the process, they are 

. inheriting many of the functions and problems previously 
reserved for the central city. One major result will be an in- 
. creasing tension between the “old-timers” and the “new- 
comers.” In a hierarchical, fractionated region, old-timers have 
always constituted a majority and have thereby resisted 
change. As the urban hierarchy breaks down, it may be more 
difficult for the parts to maintain differences, and it may seem 
more logical to balance what is good for people against what 
is good for places. 


t 


David L. Birch is a Senior Research Scientist in the School of Architecture and 
Planning, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Educated at Harvard University, 
he is author of The Economic Future of City and Suburband co-author of America’s 
Housing Needs: 1970 to 1980 and Patterns of Urban Change: The New Haven 
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OR some time, scholars and 


journalists have written about’ 


the suburbanization of everything— 
people, jobs, problems, and so forth. 
Less attention has been given to the 
processes by which dispersal has 
taken place. A closer look at these 
processes suggests that the very 
_ thing that encouraged suburbaniza- 
tion from 1920 to 1970—improved 
personal transportation—plus some 
new factors, such as improved com- 
munications and still better trans- 
portation, is causing and will con- 
tinue-to cause a gradual change in 
suburban character, Increasingly, 
suburbs will no longer be sub- 
urban. Rather they will become 
urban places in their own right— 
perhaps we should call them “urbs.” 
Urbs will relate to and be affected 
by a national and sometimes inter- 


- national network of urban places. 


Their relationship to the central city 
that spawned them is changing, and 
the change will affect all urbs, 

central or otherwise, in terms of the 
acquisition and provision of services. 


THE CHANGES 


Few would argue the point that 
people and jobs and housing units 
are distributed differently today 
than they were in 1900, or even as 
recently as 1950. Figure 1 reveals 
the changes iri population. Suburbs 
have boomed at the expense of both 
cities and farms. The shift in employ- 
- ment is less well documented, par- 


ticularly prior to 1950. Nevertheless, 


all the evidence suggests that most 


=- central cities’ share of employment 


has been declining steadily since 

1947. Between 1958 and 1967, for 

example, employment: growth took 

place much faster in suburbs than in 

central cities. Suburban job -growth 

even outstripped suburban popula- 
tion gains (see table 1). 
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Underlying these changes in the 
aggregates have been changes in the 
mix as well. The original suburbs 
were developed mostly for the rich ° 
who could afford new construction 
and the trip to and from the center. 
While the suburban population still 
remains wealthier and better edu- 
cated than its central city counter- 
part, some of the distinctions are 
becoming blurred. In fact, the trend 
at the margin is in exactly the 
opposite direction. As table 2 shows, 
between 1960 and 1970 the percent- 
age of the central city population 
earning high incomes increased, and 
the percentage earning low incomes 
decreased (after adjusting for infla- 
tion). During this same period, the 
suburban share of the metropolitan 
poor increased. 

The black population is spreading 
out as well. Blacks maintained their 
share of the suburban population 
boom during the 1960s, thereby in- 
creasing the suburban black popula- 
tion significantly. This is not to say 
that all suburbs are turing into 


_ integrated, salt-and-pepper neigh- 


borhoods. It does suggest, however, 
that the process of black territorial 
expansion is, in many cases, cross- 
ing the city boundary into the inner 
suburbs and, in some cases, beyond. 

Employment mixes are shifting 
also. Formerly the place where all 
forms of commerce were conducted, 
central cities no longer offer distinct 
advantages to most retailers and 
manufacturers. Cities remain attrac- 
tive, however, to those who depend 
on a central place and face-to-face 
contact—lawyers, bankers, advertis- _ 
ing agencies, corporate headquarters 
and investment bankers. Thus, the 
central city mix is shifting in favor 
of services of all kinds. 

The suburbs are going through a 
different transition. Initially dom- 
inated by retailers and branch banks 


~ 
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FIGURE 1 


PERCENT OF U.S. POPULATION IN RURAL, CENTRAL CITY, 
AND SUBURBAN AREAS: 1900-1970 





4960 


1940 1970 


SOURCES: U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 
Population: 1960, Selected Area Reports, Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 
Final Report PC (3)-1D; Current Population Reports, “Social and Economic Char- 
acteristics of the Population in Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Areas; 1970 and 1960,” 


Report P 23, No. 37 June 1971). ` 
Norte: 1960 boundaries are used throughout to permit comparability. 


serving a residential population, 
they are gradually developing com- 
plete economic bases of their own. 
Interstate highways and cheap land 
have drawn manufacturers outward. 
Wholesalers and supporting services 
have followed, providing external 
economies that previously could be 
found only in central cities. 


_ THE PROCESSES 


Thus far we have summarized 
reasonably well-known redistribu- 
tions of people and jobs without 
reference to how the shifts have 


taken place. The implicit model is 
movement from the city to the sur- 
rounding suburbs. 

In many cases, ‘particularly in the 
early, formative stages of the outly- 
ing urbs, out-movement probably ` 
was the dominant process. Wealthier 
families who could afford to com- 
mute and to purchase single-family 
houses used their money to buy 
privacy and pseudo-rurality. Most 
household heads returned to the 
central city to work each day. Sub- 
urban business catered to this pat- 


‘tern, springing up to provide services 
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TABLE 1 


AVERAGE ANNUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT IN 
ALL SMSAs, CENTRAL CITIES, AND SUBURBAN RINGS 


POPULATION 


1960~1970 
SMSAs 1.4 
Central cities 6 
Suburban rings 2.2 


EMPLOYMENT 1958-1967 


RETAIL WHOLESALE SELECTED 

MEG. TRADE TRADE SERVICES 
1.8 2.5 2.8 3.5 
7 8 1.1 2.6 
3.1 5.3 7A 6.1 


SounceE: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Special Economit Reports, Series ES20 (72)-1, 
“Employment and Population Changes—Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas and 


Central Cities” (1972). 


and living essentials for bedroom 
communities. 

A significant portion of today’s 
suburban growth continues to con- 
sist of whites and, to a limited 
extent, blacks who are bailing out of 
central cities. The pattern is chang- 
ing, however. Between 1970 and 
1973, for example, about 70 percent 
of all people moving into a suburban 
residence came from another sub- 
urban residence or from rural areas, 
and only 30 percent came from cen- 
‘tral cities. As the central city bail- 
out runs its natural course, and as 
the wealthy continue to reinhabit 
selected central city neighborhoods, 
dependence on the central city as a 
source of population growth will 
decrease further. In short, the outly- 
ing urbs are, for the most part, 
generating their own people. 

The activities of the business 
population: are much less well 
chronicled. Limited evidence sug- 
gests, however, that most of the 


relative employment shift from the » 


city to suburbs has resulted not from 
the much-ballyhooed movement out 
of a few well-known firms, but. 
rather from a shift in the places new 
firms have chosen to make their start. 
In New Haven, for example, where 
the detailed decisions of businesses 
to start up, expand; contract, relocate, 


and go out of business have been 
watched for several years, we have 
found that beneath slow net change 
is a veritable bubbling of activity. A 
net loss of seven small manufactur- 
ing plants between 1959 and 1967, 
for example, was the result of 190 
births, 150 deaths, 58 expansions and 
|1 contractions—a very active popu- 
lation (see table 3). In days gone by, 
most of the births—particularly 
births of small firms—-would have 
taken place in the central city where 
supporting services could be found. 
This is no longer the case. Between 
1959 and 1967, more than 60 per- 
cent of all births in manufacturing 
took place in New Haven’s suburbs. 


TABLE 2. 


PERCENTAGE OF CENTRAL CITY FAMILIES 
` EARNING UNDER $5,000 AND OVER 
$15,000 in 1959 AND 1969, 
IN 1969 DOLLARS 


1959 


rH r 


Percent earning under $5,000 26.5 
9.8 


1969 


20.8 


Percent earning over $15,000 | 18.9 

Source: U.S., Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, “Social and 
Economic Characteristic of the Population in 
Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Areas: 
1970 and 1960,” Report P 23, No. 37 
(June 1971). 
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TABLE 3 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, EXPANSION, AND CONTRACTION OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
‘IN THE NEW HAVEN SMSA 1959 To 1967 


SIZE OF - No. OF 
PLANT PLANTS 
(EMPLOYEES) rs 1959 BIRTHS DEATHS 
Small (1-$) 396 +190 —150 
Medium (10-249) 380 +114 -113 
Large (250+) 34 +2 —4 


NET NET 
CHANGE CHANGE No. OF 
FROM FROM PLANTS NET 
EXPANSION CONTRACTION IN 1967 CHANGE 
—58 +11 389 -T 
+50 -8 423 +43 
+8 —3 37 +3 


Source: D. L. Birch et al., Patterns of Urban Change: The New Haven Experience 
(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. Heath, 1974). 


“Natural increase” (the net of births 
over deaths) accounted for two-thirds 
of the total growth in suburban 
manufacturing establishments. Ap- 
parently the more remote urbs are 
now suc-ficiently well developed to 
offer at least.as nourishing an en- 
vironment as the central urb. Sub- 
urbs are now producing their own 
jobs as well as their own people. 

With employment shifting out 
faster than the population, suburban 
wage earners have become less and 
less dependent on the central city for 
_ jobs. The proportion that lives and 
works in the suburbs is increasing 
(see table 4). Perhaps more striking 
is the substantial increase in the 
number of central city residents who 
commute to the suburbs. We are 
approaching the point when a greater 
share of the city’s population will 
depend on the suburbs for work than 
vice versa. 

In brief, the suburbs are increas- 
ingly less dependent upon the cen- 
tral city for most of their population 
growth, and they do not depend upon 
the central city to provide work for 
most of their residents. Instead, they 
are becoming self-generating urban 
places in their own right. 


NETWORKS VERSUS HIERARCHIES 


The suburbs’ decreasing depen- 


dence on the central city raises a 
broader question: On what, if any- 
thing, will they depend? Will each 


suburb gradually take on all urban 


functions in approximately the same 
proportions, leading to a collection 
of similar, largely independent cells? 
Or will communities continue to 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE WHO LIVE IN CITY AND WORK 
IN SUBURBS, AND PERCENTAGE WHO 
LIVE AND WORK IN SUBURBS, 

FOR THE 120 LARGEST U.S. 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(SMSAs) IN 1960 
AND 1970. 


Percentage of central city residents 
commuting to suburban jobs 


smaller SMSAs ll 17 
medium-sized SMSAs 10 20 
large SMSAs : 9 14 


Percentage of suburban residents 
who work in the suburbs 


smaller SMSAs 60 60 
medium-sized SMSAs. 64 66 
large SMSAs 68 T2 


Source: Derived from U.S., Bureau of the 
Census, Census of Population: 1970, Detailed 
Characteristics [PC(1)-D1]; and U.S. Census of 
Population: 1960, Characteristics of the Population, 

t 1. 

NoTE: SMSAs were ranked by size according to 
number of workers rather than number of people. 
The categories are: smaller (under 500,000), me- 
dium-sized (500,000 to 1,000,000), and large (over 
1,000,000). 
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specialize, and, if they do, on whom 
will they depend for the things they 
do not provide for themselves? The 
answers are not.totally clear during 
_. this period of transition. Certainly 
` most outlying urbs will take on more 
businesses and a more homogeneous 
mix of people, thereby diminishing 
the differences between themselves 
and the central city. But it is difficult 
- to imagine, under the present politi- 
cal system, their becoming com- 
pletely uniform. Also, with present 
technology, itis difficult to imagine 
their assuming all functions. What 
seems far more plausible is that the 
suburbs will make a transition from 
being second-order urbs in an urban 
hierarchy to becoming nodes in a 
-variety of interconnecting and over- 
lapping networks, each .of which 
provides the urbs with some service, 
and each of which connects them 
with other places. 
The interstate highway system is 
the most obvious example of a net- 
work connecting each urb with the 
rest of the world.: The interstate 
system makes it possible to produce 
nearly anything anywhere and ship 
it conveniently to almost any place. 
All urbs have practically equal 
status in this net from a transporta- 
tion standpoint, with distance from 
markets being the sole distinguish- 
ing factor—-and even distance is 
losing its hold. We think nothing of 
eating fresh carrots from the Imperial 
Valley in California, fresh apples 
-from the state of Washington, and 
fresh meat from Colorado or Texas, 
‘all in the same meal in Portland, 
Maine. Likewise, we acquire. our 
more durable products from all over 
_the world and distribute them to 
stores throughout the United States, 
mostly by truck. 
' Communications networks are an- 
other obvious example. The Ten- 
~ nessee’ Department of Commerce 
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and Community Development de- ` 
scribes how a successful business- _ 
man runs his international advertis- 
ing agency from the hills of Ten- 
nessee. This may be an extreme . 
case, but it illustrates the fact that 
anyone anywhere in the United 
States can communicate directly and 
cheaply, and sometimes visually, 
with anyone else at any time. Com- 
munications satellites have extended 
this net internationally. One of the 
authors research colleagues who 
will be working in France next year 
may well do his analytical work on a 
computer in central Massachusetts 
through communications satellite. 
Businesses, of course, are constantly 
involved in similar transfers of in- 
formation. 

The list of emerging networks gets 
longer. and longer each year. Elec- 
trical power is now’provided through 
a grid. When the Big Alice turbine 
in Manhattan breaks down, switches 
are thrown in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, . 
to direct power to New York from ` 
Oak Ridge’s Bull Run steam plant. 
The stock exchange will soon lose its 
localized, regional character: all 
stock transactions in the United 
States will shortly be reported in all 
places through a single, simultaneous 
communications hook-up. National 
television networks have constant 
ties into similar nets throughout the 
world and occasionally'on the moon. 
Money now flows through a complex ` 
of international channels directly to 


“your local bank. Jet airplanes and an 
_ expanding number ofjet-compatible 


airports make it possible for busi- 
ness executives to visit customers 
and suppliers anywhere within a 
1,000 mile radius and return on the 
same day. . 

In the past, distance aid access 
left most places in a subordinate 
position. The central city was the 
transportation. and Communications 
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center for the region. Everything 
flowed through it, and people every- 
` where depended upon it for their 
existence. The effect of most of the 
networks mentioned above has been 
to minimize location relative to the 
center as‘a determinant. of which 
places will thrive and which wil] not, 
and thus to open up a much greater 
number of-places where people can 
live and work. If behavior is taken as 

- an indication of preferences, people 
‘seem to want to be farther away from 
the central city. Between 1970 and 
1973, for example, for the first time 
in a long time, more people left 
metropolitan areas (as defined in 
1970) than entered them. Much of 
this outflow was to nearby “exurbs.”’ 
The Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area (SMSA) boundaries can hardly 
be adjusted fast enough to keep up 
with the eE 


IMPLICATIONS 


What does all this mean for the 
various urbs in a region? It means 
that each suburban community. is 
depending, and will continue to 
depend, less and less on the nearby 
central city and more on the other 
places to which it is connected 
through an increasingly complex set 
of -networks—roads, cables, air- 
planes, satellites, computers, and so 
forth. Networks of this kind en- 
courage specialization of things that 
benefit from specialization. They 
also foster a more even distribution 
of the people and jobs that were once 
restricted to a central place. 

Most outlying urbs, for example, 
are likely to encounter an increasing 
number of business people who want 
to start up new businesses in their 
communities. They are likely to find 
builders who, faced with rising con- 
struction costs and a demand for 
units, will request zoning variances 


ær 
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to permit apartment and condo- 
minium construction. They will find, 
over time, a gradual increase in the 
number of poorer people living in 
their communities as the poor con- 
tinue to disperse in search of employ- - 
ment. They may even find a growing 


-number of minority households, al- 


though evidence to. date suggests 


‘that minority groups continue, not 


totally by choice, to be concentrated 
in a relatively few places. In 
short, these communities will take 
on more and more of the urban func- 


tions that were previously concen- 


trated near the center and, in the pro- 
cess, will become more and more 
like each other. The distinction be- 


tween central city, inner suburb 


and outer suburb will gradually fade. 
During this process, outlying 
places may find themselves housing 
specialized functions to which they 
are unaccustomed. Airports and 
transportation terminals will con- 
centrate there. Specialized clinics 
and medical facilities may move out, 
as the Lahey Clinic is presently 
doing in Boston. Major sports fa- 
cilities will be found in only a few 
places, as will museums and or- 
chestras. 
' As a consequence of both homo- 
geneity and specialization, com- 
munities will face demands for ser- 
vices which never surfaced during 
their existence as bedroom com- 
munities. Welfare case loads will 
rise. Bilingual teachers will be 
needed for schools. Crime preven- 
tion will become a far more serious 
matter. Providing utilities and roads 
and traffic control for specialized 
facilities and business complexes 
will strain local planning depart- 
ments, as will the pressure for 
higher-density residential construc- 
tion to keep housing costs down. 
Many of these changes will un- 
settle the political process. The 
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conflict between the “old-timers” 
and the “newcomers” will emerge 
as a major issue. To the old-timers, 


the dispersal of urban functions and 


people that had previously been con- 
centrated in the center will be 
viewed as decline. The newcomers 
will push for lower-quality schools 
and lower-quality services generally 
in order to keep their tax bills down 
and life in the community within 
their reach. This decline in the 


quality of services and, in some - 


cases, the quality of the physical 
environment as well, will rankle the 
people who moved there earlier to 
escape from the'masses. The new- 
comers, of course, will view the older 


residents’ attempts to maintain ser- 


vice quality, zoning restrictions and 
taxes as attempts to exclude them, 


and they will attack such attempts 


vigorously. 

The outcome of this conflict will 
vary from place to place. Some com- 
munities are so well entrenched that 
they will resist erosion of standards 
indefinitely. Others will fall quickly 
as the rationale for.the present resi- 
dents to stay there evaporates. Most 
communities will feel this conflict, 
however, and the result in most cases 
will be an erosion of service quality 
and a perception on the part of most 
existing residents that “things aren't 
the way they used to be—the place 
is gradually going downhill.” 


GénawounNens FOR THE CENTRAL 
CITY 


Many observers and residents of 
central cities have noted the ten- 
dencies described above and have 
become discouraged. Farthest along 
in the process of decline, the central 
cities, particularly the older ones, 
appear doomed to decay. As one 
planner said to the author: “We must 
now train planners to be under- 
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takers to preside at the central 


cities’ wake.” 

Few would argue that the imme- 
diate future for older central cities 
is promising. The financial strains of 
serving an increasingly needy popu- 
lation with an increasingly ineffi- 
cient, entrenched bureaucracy are 
showing everywhere.. It may be a 
mistake, though, to extrapolate the 
immediate future indefinitely: 

‘In fact, given time to work them- 
selves out, the processes described 
above may spell hope for the central 


cities. For one thing, the burden of | . 


providing for the most needy in 
society will incréasingly be spread 
across political and taxing bounda- 
ries. As indicated earlier, the share of - 


central city families with high in- 


comes is rising steadily, and the . 
share with low incomes is declining. 

Also, the economic function that 
the central city performs well—that 
of providing a central place where 
business and professional people 
can get together in face-to-face 
negotiations—is a function that is 
increasing rather than decreasing in 
importance. It is a critical function in 
the service sector of the economy— 
the sector that is growing the fastest. 
New office complexes have been 
built in many central cities across 
the country, including the older 
ones, to meet the demand for 
modem, comfortable places to do 
business in a central place. It is not 
accidental that modern apartment 
and condominium projects have 
sprung up beside them for those 
who cannot find the semi-rurality 
they desire within a tolerable daily 
commuting range. 

Properly nourished, these seeds of 
central ‘city revival could well grow, 
turning the cities into attractive, ex- 
citing options for those to whom con- 
centration and face-to-face negotia- 
tions are still important. This group . 
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will never equal in number the 
masses who once flocked to central 
cities and are now leaving them. 
Central city mayors, as well as those 
who create formulas to allocate 
federal and state dollars to central 
-cities, must come to realize that 


‘aggregate population declines are 


not necessarily bad. Time and again, 
the author has encountered frantic 
efforts by city administrators and 
boosters to bury surveys which show 
that people want to get out of the 
city, or Census Bureau reports sug- 
gesting that they have already done 
so. These people’s motivations are 
genuine enough: they fear bad 
publicity and a further acceleration 
of the trend. For the chambers of 
commerce, decline may well be bad, 
because it means decreasing mem- 
bership and dues. But for cities as 
a whole, decline coupled with a 
more balanced mix may well be the 
basis for survival. 

Unfortunately, many state and 
federal formulas have minimum-size 
cutoffs, and many. cities are ap- 
proaching those cutoffs. The situa- 
tion is indeed a perverse one, for 
during this period of decline the 
need for funds is greatest. The re- 
turn of the elite does little to help 
those poor who remain. The city is 
thus left with significant numbers of 
the elderly, the less well-educated, 
the very poor and the sick. A few 
decades of natural attrition and very 
slow dispersal will be required be- 
fore these groups have redistributed 
themselves. In the meantime, the 
central city must do everything it 
can on their behalf, and as a nation 
we must not penalize central cities 
because they have. inherited this 
function. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Most observers of urban areas in 
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the United States have noted the 
striking redistribution of people and 
jobs during the period since World 
War II. A close look at the under- 
lying processes suggests that, in 
the future, continued growth of out- 
lying areas will stem not so much 
from their dependence on a central 
city as from their dependence on a 
large number of urban places 
throughout the nation—and the 
world—to which they are con- 
nected through a series of networks. 
As the number and importance of 
these networks increase, the actual 
distance te central transportation 
centers will matter less and less. It 
will be possible to perform more and 
more functions in more and more 
different places. Lacking a major 
change in preferences, households 
and businessmen will continue to 
seek out low density settings that 
offer easy access to concentrations 
when concentrations are important. 
The emergence of networks 
means a weakening of the existing 
hierarchy. There is little reason for 
the less well-off to remain in. the 
center, or for the wealthy to com- 
mute daily to the center. With dis- 
persal of people and jobs has come 
the dispersal of urban functions and 
urban problems. Suburbs will 
experience to an increasing degree 
all the problems that were pre- 
viously concentrated in the center. 
The older central cities will 
suffer badly during this transition. 
They will be left with many of the 
residents and the businesses and 
governments that are least able to 


‘take care of themselves. The finan- 


cial burdens will be enormous. In 
the midst of this gloomy picture, 
however, lie- the ingredients for a 
re-use of the central city which 
could, over time, make such places 
attractive and self-sufficient once 
again. Many economic activities stil] 
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require centralized, face-to-face 
-contact; these sectors of the econ- 
omy are growing and, by and large, 
demand and support a prosperous 


workforce. Amidst the aggregate- 


decline, we are already witnessing 
‘a change in mix that reflects these 
. possibilities. Many central cities 
are in the process of becoming 
- smaller but important, elite service 
- centers in their regions. 

Whether these changes in the 
structure of regions are good or bad 
depends strictly on how they are 
viewed and by whom. For the presi- 
dent of a central city chamber of 
commerce who believes in growth, 
things will get worse. A long term 
resident of a prosperous suburb 
who wants to continue to raise the 
level of services will likely become 
frustrated. Those who care about the 
well-being of less fortunate’ people 
in the central city will become more 
and -more concerned about these 
people’s capacity to deal satis- 
factorily with their own problems. 
The mayor of a central city will 
` continue to be concerned about the 
cost of assisting this less fortunate 
group. On the other hand, for an up- 
wardly mobile person who would 
_ like to live in a lower density setting, 
the chances are increasingly good 
for finding a job and a place to live 
that is more to his or her liking. 

‘These relative perspectives on 
community change, and the inherent 
conflict between the old-timers and 
the newcomers, raise a basic ques- 
tion: by what standards should we 
judge the performance of a region 
and its parts? The traditional ap- 
proach is to assess the quality of a 
region’s places and changes. in that 
quality over time. In many ways, this 
is like judging a factory by how much 
its equipment has depreciated. No 
one would evaluate a factory in 
those terms. The depreciation 
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of equipment is always balanced 
against the value of the products or 
services provided. Our regions pro- 
duce products and services as well. 
They provide opportunities for 
people to better themselves by ob- 
taining a better education, a better 
neighborhood, a better house, and’ 
so forth. Historically, this upward 
mobility of people has “consumed” 
neighborhoods in much the same 
way that a factory consumes ma- 
chines. If we are to judge a region’s 
performance, it must be in terms of a 
balance between what happens: to ~ 
places and what happens to groups 
of people. : 

The policy implications of such a 
balancing are nontrivial. “Decline” 
of places per se (as perceived by 
existing residents) may or may 
not be.a bad thing when weighed 
against the potential benefits to those 
for whom the decline represents 
an opportunity to move up. So long as 
regions are broken into self-govern- 
ing communities, the voting majority 
will always, by definition, be old- 
timers, and the mobility of new- 
comers and their problems will al- 
ways be viewed as a bad thing. As the 
hierarchy . that encouraged commu- 
nity differences within regions loses 
its strength, however, and as the same 
problems become common to all, we 
may reach a point politically where 
we will prefer to look at broader 
balances and to make decisions on a 
regional rather than a local basis. A 
regional viewpoint on schools is an-. 
obvious example of balancing for 
which precedents already exist. 
Regionalization of other services, 
and perhaps even governance of the 
use of land and the housing stock, 
will make more sense in the years 
ahead. 

Many of the tendencies precip- 
itating such changes could be sub- . 
stantially altered by rising construc- 
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tion and energy costs. Rising costs 
of producing a new housing unit or 
a new plant, for example, will place 
: a premium on the existing stock of 
structures at their present locations. 
Rising energy costs will reduce the 


extent to. which businesses and. 


households can use the interstate 
highway system to achieve inde- 
pendence. 

It is’ certainly too sale to tell 
what the ultimate effects will be. 
These will depend on how strong 
the desire for living and working 
away from the center really is. If it 
continues to be as strong as it has 
- been in the past, people may accept 
lower housing standards in order 
to achieve a more desirable environ- 
ment. The rapid rise in the sale of 
` mobile homes as permanent dwell- 
ing units suggests that this is already 
taking place. Likewise, businesses 
may continue to move out in search 
of markets and a more talented labor 
force, bringing jobs where people 
want them and relying on the auto- 
mobile industry and Congress to de- 
vise ways to reduce the cost. Also, 


ed 
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faced. with these pressures,’ the 
elite may move more quickly to rein- 
habit the central core, accelerating 
the current trend. 

New factors of this sort will always 
be on the horizon, and their effect 
will always be difficult to assess. 
They appear, however, to serve 
more as modulators of basic trends 
than as generators of new directions. 
One cannot help but be impressed 
by the fervor with which most 
people, in survey after survey, ex- 
press their desire to live in lower 
rather than higher density urban 
surroundings, and ‘by the success 
with which, individually and 
through their governments, they 
have arranged to get there. It seems 
improbable that this basic driving 
force will suddenly evaporate. If 
recent history is any guide, people 
will find ways to overcome the 
obstacles standing in their way. This 
being the case, it would seem wise 
for the suburbs and the cities to pre- 
pare for different mixes and different 
functions, and to move with rather 
than against this tide. 
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Implications of Suburbanization for Metropolitan 
Political Organization 


By THOMAS M. SCOTT 


ABSTRACT: The development of politically independent 
suburbs began in earnest at the turn of the twentieth century, 
but their role in the metropolitan governmental complex is 
still being established. Efforts to consolidate and otherwise 
integrate fragmented local governments through massive 
political reorganization in the 1950s and early 1960s were 
essentially unsuccessful. In the meantime, other less gran- 
diose devices for achieving a measure of metropolitan 
governmental coordination have flourished: special districts, 
shifting particular functions from municipalities to other 
larger scale governments, and inter-local agreements. The 
evidence is increasingly clear that suburbs persist because 
they provide life-style opportunities that are important to a 
large part of the populace but are not otherwise available 
through urban political institutions. Suburbs are increasingly 
beset, however, by the same kinds of local governmental 
problems that have long afflicted central cities, and their 
political independence does make long-term metropolitan 
planning and coordination very difficult. Major governmental 
reorganization of the metropolis does not seem likely, and 
recent changes in federal and state policies are modifying 
suburban political autonomy. 
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METROPOLITAN POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


HE American federal experi- 
ment’simply was not designed 
for the urban America of the late 
twentieth century. The Founding 


Fathers, working in Philadelphia— 


a city of about 40,000 in the late 
1700s—could not have envisioned 


our contemporary nation with more. 


than 270 Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Areas (SMSAs) spread across 
its landscape, each with a central city 
of at least 50,000 people and com- 


monly surrounded by a like number 


of citizens in satellite suburbs. 

The founders and their counter- 
parts writing constitutions for the 
states certainly understood that pop- 


- ulation centers—towns and cities-— 


required special governmental con- 
sideration, and they made provisions 
accordingly. But who, really, was 
prepared for the suburban explosion? 
Suburbs were not planned as part of 
our federal system; they emerged on 
their own and now are here as full 
partners in the governmental spec- 
trum. How do we deal with them? 
How do we best include them in our 
political arrangements? What are the 
past, present and future implications 
of suburbia for the organization of 
American metropolitan government? 


EARLY SUBURBS 


To begin to answer these ques- 
tions, one must first consider what 
suburbs are and why they exist. A full 
analysis would certainly go beyond 
the scope of this article, but perhaps 


-a limited explanation will serve our 


immediate purpose. ; 
Since the beginning of American 
urban settlement, which in each 
community was physically concen- 
trated around the center of economic 
activity, some persons with sufficient 
resources of time and/or money have 


chosen to live in more pleasant sur- 


roundings away from the city’s core. 
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Through the end of the nineteenth 
century there were two consequences 
of this urban population deconcen- 
tration—one social, the other govern- 
mental. 

Sociologically, most of those mov- 
ing away from the congested city 
center were the more affluent: those 
who could afford the cost of land and 
home ownership, travel and commut- 
ing, and providing for themselves 
the many services that are now pro- 
vided publicly. Governmentally, the 
typical pattern was for the central 
municipality to annex developing 
fringe territory so as to re-include 
those who were moving to the urban 
fringe. > 

By 1900 this process produced 
cities that were becoming obviously 
socially differentiated, with eco- 
nomic activity and lower income 
persons concentrated in the central 
core and more affluent persons resid- 
ing on the urbanizing fringes. The 
differentiation, however, was con- 
tained within a single governmental 


entity, the city. 


' SUBURBS FROM 1900 To 1945 


The basic shape of the contem- 
porary metropolis was established 
between 1900 and 1945, when those 
resettling on the urban fringe were 
no longer willing to be annexed to 
the core city. They preferred limited 
local governance under the domina- 
tion of the more rural-oriented town- 


ships and counties or, if necessary, 


incorporation as separate munici- 
palities. For some suburbs this desire 
for local autonomy was a reaction to 
the charges of graft, corruption and 
bad management directed at many of 
the nineteenth century cities in the 
East and Midwest. For others it was a 


desire to maintain local control over - 


decisions involving taxes and land 
use. 
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Whatever the reasons, twentieth 
century suburbs resisted attachment 
to central cities, and in many states 
the laws were rewritten to discourage 
annexation and consolidation and to 
facilitate municipal incorporation. 
The process of suburban fringe set- 
tlement was, of course, accelerated 
as automobile ownership became 
more common after World War I. As 
a consequence, by the time of the 
Great Depression the social distinc- 
tion between city and suburb was 
well established but no longer con- 
tained in a single governmental unit; 
political fragmentation now charac- 


terized the metropolis, and suburbs - 


had become an important, if unantic- 
-ipated, part of the urban complex. 


POST-WORLD WAR II SUBURBS— 
BEFORE THE URBAN “CRISIS” 


Metropolitan and suburban devel- 

' opment for the period from 1945 
© through the late 1960s has been 
much more complex. Specific trends 
seem clear enough, but the effects of 
their combination and interaction 
are much more obscure and difficult 
to describe. One new feature has 
been the role of the federal govern- 
ment, which became more interested 
in social problems during the de- 
pression and responded with several 
programs that had urban implica- 
tions, most notably in the production 
of low income housing. Following 
World War II, federal policies 
through Veterans Administration 
and Federal Housing Administration 
programs stimulated the construc- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of new 
homes, mostly single-family units, 
mostly located in suburbs where land 
was available and relatively inex- 
pensive, and mostly for middle in- 
come families. — 

Housing was followed by free- 
_ ways, also federally subsidized, and 


_towards suburbs . 
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suburbia took another leap forward. 
No one has ever suggested that Con- 
gress, through these programs, de- 
signed or planned for the suburban 
explosion. As Francine Rabinovitz 
expresses it, “The United States does 
not now have a national urban policy 
. . but there are 
a great number of federal programs 
which affect suburbs.”! What is true 
in the present was also true in the 
past. : | 
In addition to rapid growth, sub- 
urbia began to take on new dimeén- 
sions and qualities in the period be- 
tween 1945 and the late 1960s. In - 
most metropolitan areas economic 
activity was decentralizing. Factories, 
warehouses and retail merchants 
were moving to the urban fringe for 
many of the same reasons that resi- 
dents did so. With them wentjobs, so 
that the traditional economic depen- 
dence of suburbs on the central city 
was reduced. Increasing numbers of 
urban citizens could live, work, shop 
and be entertained in suburbia and 
no longer required much contact 
with the central core. Suburbia was 
becoming independent and self- 
sufficient. | 
- Moreover, it was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to generalize 
about suburbs. Suburbs emerged 
that were almost exclusively indus- 
trial; others were dominated by huge 
retail shopping centers; still others 
encouraged high-rise apartment 
construction rather than the’ more 
traditional single-family dwelling 
units. Suburbs developing in the 
mid-twentieth century, auto-airplane 
metropolises of the West and South- 
west have often been less antagonistic 
toward their central cities than were 
their early twentieth century counter- 


1. Frederick M. Wirt et al., On the City’s 
Rim: Politics and Policy in Suburbia (Lexing- 


-ton, Massachusetts: D. C. Heath, 1972), p. 177. 
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parts in the East and Midwest. In a 
few states, notably Texas and Okla- 


homa, where the nineteenth century ` 


practice of annexation is not uncom- 
‘mon, the twentieth century pattern 
of suburban governmental prolifera- 
tion is considerably muted. 

The sheer growth of suburbia, 
coupled with its differentiations, 
generated a whole new set of govern- 
mental problems. Rural-oriented 
township and county boards were 
not equipped to provide services for 
a rapidly growing population, much 
of which in its central city incarna- 
tion had -become accustomed to 
paved streets, good schools, good 
water, sewage treatment, waste dis- 
posal, recreation programs, libraries, 
and the like. Competition for com- 
mercial and industrial tax-paying 
“sugar daddies” soon produced 
widely disparate fiscal capacities 
among suburban communities and, 
more often than not, the rich tended 
to grow richer while the poor grew 
progressively poorer. Municipal in- 
corporations increased; some duplica- 
tion of functions inevitably occurred; 
local debt and taxes rose; regional 
planning and coordination of area- 
wide issues became more difficult; 
the federal government continued to 
encourage fringe development with 
housing subsidies for middle income 
homeowners and transportation sub- 
sidies (via freeway) for intra-metro- 
politan commuters; 
“urban sprawl” was popularized. 


SUBURBIA AND METROPOLITAN 
REFORM . 

All of this looked pretty grim. to 
urbanologists.in the 1950s as they 
tried to anticipate the metropolis of 
the twenty-first century and as they 
began to believe that somehow the 
mindless growth and intra-urban 
competition had to be stopped, or at 


and the term ` 
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least managed. They believed that 


while the mid-twentieth century 


metropolis was bigger and more 
complex than its nineteenth century 
counterpart, it remained, nonethe- 
less, a community in the broadest 
sense: its social and economic parts 
were still interdependent. For them, 
the heart of the urban problem 
seemed to lie in the apparently 
arbitrary and meaningless govern- 
mental fragmentation that had been 
created when suburbs began to insist 
on their own political identity. If 
so, the solution seemed easy enough: 
reduce or eliminate governmental 
fragmentation by consolidating „ọthe 
proliferating political units, thereby 
recreating the integrated urban com- 
munity of the nineteenth century. 
Subsequent experience demon- 
strated that a governmentally inte- 
grated metropolis was more attractive 
in concept than in application. With 
few exceptions, the attempts to re- 
structure urban governance failed 
politically, even in modified forms.’ 
We learned from this effort that the 
desire for suburban political indepen- 
dence remains as powerful now as it 
was at the tum of the century and 
that governance on a metropolitan 


‘scale is not in. the cards for the 


present. 


ADJUSTMENT WITHOUT REFORM 


Upon closer examination of urban 
governance, however, we also 
learned that governmental arrange- 
ments in the metropolis, especially 
in suburbs, have not been unrespon- 
sive to newer problems and con- 
cerns. Increased use of special dis- 
trict governments has provided con- 


2. See, Thomas M. Scott, “Metropolitan 
Governmental Reorganization Proposals,” 
Western Political rangeri 21 a 1968), 
pp. 252-261. === 
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solidation and large scale governance 
for some functions, especially those 
involving significant capital expend- 
itures, such as sewers, water and 
transit. Other functions have been 
shifted from municipal to county 
jurisdiction, thereby broadening the 
base for their control and support. 

Although less visible and dramatic, 
there have been scores, and perhaps 
hundreds, of formal and informal 
agreements made among local polit- 
ical units in most urban regions for 
cooperating on, and sharing respon- 
sibility for, a wide range of functions 
that the separate units are unable to 
perform indepéndently. Indeed, it 
now seems.clear that these ad hoc 
solutions to particular problems in 
each metropolis have helped reduce 
the interest in and impetus for more 
‘radical restructuring of metropolitan 
government. Clearly, suburbs as 
separate political entities within the 
metropolitan complex are here to 
stay; efforts to reintegrate them with 
the core city have failed. 


SUBURBIA SINCE THE URBAN 
“CRISIS” 


This analysis carries. us through 


the early 1960s, but it. does not 


illuminate the significant changes 
that have occurred since that time, 
both for central cities and suburbs — 
changes that will shape suburban 
governance into the 1980s. One 
- important point is that suburbs are 
no longer simply the residential 
havens of the city’s well-to-do. Sub- 
urbia is increasingly diverse, and 
except for racial integration, it covers 
a broad spectrum of American social 
and economic life. 

For example, while many suburbs 
are getting old enough to resemble 
the core cities which original resi- 
dents left behind, new suburban 


development continues on the fringe, 


(/ 
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ranging from mobile homes (the only 
housing a significant portion of the 
population can currently afford) to 


country estates for upper income ` 


gentlemen farmers. Under these cir- 


cumstances it makes little sense to 


talk abouta single suburban perspec- 
tive or. point of ‘view. Indeed, 
Frederick M. Wirt and his colleagues 
conclude that there is nothing dis- 
tinct about suburban politics, for 
“Trends in American politics in the 
aggregate are also trends in American 
suburbs.’ 

Secondly, suburbanites witnessed, 
along with everyone else, the urban 
upheavals of the late 1960s. Many 
observers have reported on the 
impact those long, hot urban sum- 
mers had on federal policies and the 
subsequent creation of new social 
programs in the nation’s cities. But 
what were the consequences for the 
suburbs? How have suburbanites . 
reacted to scenes of racial and police 
violence, to the plethora of anti- 
poverty programs and grants, and to 
court-ordered desegregation? Will 
the city-centered events of the late 
1960s and early 1970s make a differ- 
ence for suburban governance in the 
1980s? es 

Unfortunately, there is little direct | 
evidence on this point, but one could 
reasonably conclude that the recent 
period of urban social and‘racial un- 
rest is unlikely to soften the resolve 
of suburbanités to avoid as much as 
possible direct relationships with 
céntral cities, 

A final point is that the role of sub- 
urbia is currently undergoing funda- 
mental change. This change has 
been dramatically accelerated by the 
economic recession of the mid-1970s. 
Throughout most of its history, and 


3. Quoted in Earl M. Baker, “The Sub- 
urban Transformation of American Politics,” . 
Publius 5 (Winter 1975), p. 9. 
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especially in the period following 
World War II, suburbia was essen- 
tially a residential outpost of the 
central city. The basic productive 
capacity of the urban region remained 
in the inner core, so that suburbs 
could concentrate on providing shel- 
ter and a wide range of associated 
services for its citizens—primarily 
good schools, recreation programs 
for children, low crime rates, and 
property value protection. 

Suburbs did not often confront 
questions concerning their economic 
‘viability or survival. Property taxes 
could support suburbia as long as the 
economy of the central city was 
healthy, local demands for public 
service remained modest, and in- 
comes of local residents continued to 
rise. However, when inflation began 
to outstrip income, and demands for 
service began to outrun ability to 
pay, suburban local governments 
with limited nonresidential property 
assets began to face, in many cases 
for the first time, the question of their 
long term economic and political 
survival. 

It requires quite a wrenching of 
stereotypes to confront the prospect 
that suburbs, too, have their prob- 
lems: post-1950 schools now standing 
empty; high public personnel ex- 
penditures; housing values and ac- 
companying property taxes rising 
faster than the incomes of resident- 
owners, and similar problems. One 
might conclude, prematurely, that 
such difficulties will finally convince 
the suburbs to throw in their lot with 
the central cities and face their com- 
mon and related problems together, 
within the framework of new and 
more appropriate “urban political 
institutions. 

A careful review of the past 75 
years, however, leads to exactly the 
opposite conclusion, even though 


some of the urban events since 1967 _ 
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have foreshadowed harder times 
ahead for suburbia. The evidence is. 
overwhelming that the urge to escape 
the inner city is as pronounced today 
as it ever was—and now it is a 
realistic option for a much larger 
proportion of the population. 

‘The reasons for this attitude are 
complex. People still seem to want a 
home of their own on their own 
property, good schools for their 
children, and freedom from worry 
about crime—especially violent 
crime—open space, and “breathing 
room. Added to this is the growing 
frustration toward the city; frustra- 
tion, incidentally, that is being felt 
increasingly, even by committed city 
dwellers. The city is big and bureau- 
cratized; access to political power 
seems remote at best; tensions are 
high; public services are mediocre; 
and images of potential urban vio- 
lence linger. 

While the attractions of the suburbs 
in the immediate post-World War II 
period were the housing and related 
residential amenities they offered, 
their attraction now is an opportunity 
to participate in relatively small 
political units exercising some de- 
gree of control over decisions affect- 
ing one’s life style. Oliver Williams 
has made this point more eloquently 
elsewhere.* Most people do not be- 
come involved with proposed gov- 
emmental restructuring of relatively 
remote public functions, such as 
sewers, water and transit. This is one 
reason single purpose special dis- 
tricts have been so popular in the 
past two decades as a device for 
achieving some measure of metro- 
politan reform. However, most 
urbanites are highly interested in 
decisions directly affecting them and 


4. Oliver P. Williams, “The Politics of 
Urban Space,” Publius 5 (Winter 1975), 
pp. 17-19. 
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those en contact in their daily lives 


-—decisions on local schools, police, 


recreation, zoning, and other land 


-, use controls. 
. Williams’s conclusion—and this’ 


may be the key to understanding the 
politics of metropolitan governance 
for the remainder of the century—is 
that suburbanites will work hard to 
` protect access to, and control over, 
life-style decisions. The process of 
deciding such issues will therefore 
remain decentralized. On the other 
hand, there will be less concern about 
other kinds of public issues, so that 


governmental restructuring for some’ 


functions may be more likely.® 


THE FUTURE FOR SUBURBS AND 
METROPOLITAN GOVERNANCE 


If the above line of reasoning .is 
correct, recent suburban experience 
will influence metropolitan govern- 
ance in important ways during the 
next 25 years. Some trends are al- 
ready well established and’ can be 
expected to persist; others are quite 
new and cannot yet be fully assessed; 
still others are little more than specu- 
lation at present. 

The most obvious: and persistent 


fact of metropolitan governance is’ 


that suburbs, as separate: political 
entities, are here to stay. However, 
their social and economic roles are 
changing along with their political 
responsibilities. Since most suburbs 
cannot compete successfully for non- 
residential tax resources, they must 
keep a careful watch on public ex- 
. penditures and modify any aspira- 
tions to becoming full-scale general 
purpose local governments. This 
forces them to evaluate their govern- 


5. Oliver P. Williams, “Life Style Values 
and Political Decentralization in Metropolitan 
Areas,’ in Community Stracture and Deci- 
sion-Making, ed. Terry N. Clark (San Fran- 
cisco: Chandler, 1968), pp. 427-440. 
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s 


mental roles on an ad hoc function- 
by-function basis. It also provides a 
strong incentive for relinquishing 
certain responsibilities (those affect- 


ing their citizens least directly) to 


other governmental units, most often 
counties or special purpose districts. 
Often, only parts of functions need to 
be surrendered, such as in law en- 
forcement. Most suburban’ munic- 
ipalities will sacrifice a great deal to 
retain‘a local police force, but they 
may be quite willing'to transfer cer- 
tain police-related functions—such 
as communications, crime labora- 
tories and training—to more solvent 
jurisdictions. 

The economic limits on suburban 
governments also encourage entry 
into ad'hoc formal and informal 
agreements with other local units to 
solve particular mutual problems; 


.two Or more municipalities may share 


the cost of a health inspector, or a 
suburb and a county may jointly con- 
tract to maintain a street serving as a 
common border. Other agreements 
may include sharing police and fire 


-equipment. A survey in the Minne- . 


apolis—St. Paul area in the mid- 
1960s révealed more than 700 such 
agreements covering at least 19 sep- " 
arate functions.® These undramatic, 
unpublicized, ad hoc inter-local 
arrangements have already pro- 
vided a major form of metropolitan 
governmental coordination and inte- 
gration without requiring structural 
reform; clearly they will continue to 
do so in the foreseeable future. 
Increasing the role of counties, 
stimulating creation of special dis- 
tricts, and ‘encouraging inter-local 
agreements does not, however, solve’ 
metropolitan governmental problems. 
While local control of locally impor- 


6. Leigh Grosenick, “The Many Faces of 
Inter-Local Cooperation” (Minneapolis: 
Ph.D. diss., University of Minnesota, 1968). 
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tant issues is protected by these 
devices, overall metropolitanwide 
planning and coordination is mini- 
mized. In the middle and late 1960s, 
Congress became increasingly con- 
cemed about this problem and began 
to provide grants to encourage local 
and areawide planning. Then fol- 
lowed the so-called A-95 process, 
which required some kind ofregional 
planning agency to review and com- 


ment on all local applications for a: 


large number of federal grants. Most 
metropolitan areas responded - to 


those two federal policies by creat-. 
ing Councils of Government (COGs) 


- consisting of representatives from 
' each municipality and county in the 
region (sometimes school and other 
special districts were included). 
COGs provide a mechanism for local 
officials’ to discuss common prob- 
lems as well as to fulfill the federal 
review and comment requirements. 


The council idea has evoked.a varied 
response. Some regard it as a logical 
device for achieving integrated metro- 
politan development in a politically 
fragmented system; others regard it as a 
forerunner to some form of metropolitan 
government; and still others look upon it 


. as a toothless tiger—or even worse—a ` 


protector of the status quo.’ 


Because COGs lack the power to 
develop and implement ‘major re- 


gional planning policies, some ob- 
servers have speculated that the fed- . 


eral government, by supporting the 
COGs concept, was not really com- 
mitted to metropolitan planning. 
The Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1974 clarifies the 


nature and. degree. of this commit-- 
ment by requiring ongoing areawide 


comprehensive planning (with citi- 


7. John C. Bollens and Henry J. Schmandt, 


The Metropolis: Its People, Politics, and 
Economie Life, 3rd ed. (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1975), p. 303. 
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zen participation) which includes 
housing needs and procedures and 
plans for guiding major growth deci- 


‘sions with respect to the pattern and 


intensity of land use for residential, 
commercial and other activities. 

What does this mean for suburbs? 
For developed communities, the im- 
pact may not be great; but for those 
areas.on the developing fringe, the 
opportunities to exercise local con- 
trol over locally important issues, 
especially those involving land use, 
will probably now be more restricted 
than they once were. 

At the same time, two other devel- 
opments may have the long term 
effect of reducing the competition 
and differentiation among suburbs. 
On the one hand, federal revenue 
sharing provides -relatively unre- 
stricted financial assistance to local 
governments. The distribution for- 


-‘mulas tend to favor communities 


with extensive needs for public ser- 
vices and relatively limited tax bases. 
On the other hand, there is increas- 
ing pressure on state governments to 


_ carry a greater share of local govern- 


mental costs. The major thrust of this 
effort is directed at the federal courts, 
where it has-been argued that the 
quality of basic services—education, 
for example—should not depend on 


‘ the accidental ability of the property 


tax to.support those services in any ` 
particular community. If either or 
both of these developments results 
in widespread redistribution of state 
and federal resources; one conse- 
quence will surely be less differen- 
tiation among suburbs in the level 
and quality -of public services they 
provide. 


f 


K SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


For the first half of the twentieth 
century, no one paid much attention 
to suburbs as. long as they could pay 
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their own way and not adversely 
_ affect central cities. After World 
War II, however, it became increas- 
ingly clear that suburban develop- 
ment was having a profound effect 
on cities by redistributing popula- 
tion; wealth, and political power and 
- by hindering efforts to control urban 
. sprawl. Until very recently, the solu- 
tion seemed to be to create new gov- 
ernmental structures which, in es- 
sence, would reincorporate suburbs 
into-the. central city, thereby gaining 
control over suburban development 
and access to suburban social, polit- 
ical and fiscal resources. With very 
few exceptions that reintegration 
was politically unpopular and did 
not occur. | 

In the past few years, while ac- 
ceptance of suburbs as a full-fledged 
partner in metropolitan governance 


_has grown, some conditions and. 
limits. are being imposed on that 


_ partnership. Areawide planning and 
review requirements are forcing 
metropolitan regions to consider the 
long term implications of continued 
sprawl at the suburban fringe. State 
and federal fiscal redistribution pol- 
icies will ensure that poor suburbs 
provide at least minimal levels of 
public services and will require 
richer suburbs to carry a larger por- 
tion of the costs.. Sooner or Jater— 
and there are already a few straws in 


the wind—suburbs will probably. 


have to carry a fairer share of the low 
income housing and school desegre- 
gation financial burdens. 

Most of this discussion has cen- 
tered on suburbia’s struggle to 
protect its autonomy, but the contri- 


butions of the suburban political- 
experience to contemporary metro- 


politan governance should not be 
overlooked. Suburbs have empha- 
_ sized certain practices and policies 
which have been and are being 
emulated elsewhere in the. political 
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system. Three of these merit particu- 
lar mention: the increased use of 
professionally trained personnel in 
public’ service; a. focus on high 
quality, “people-oriented” public 
services, especially education, rec- 
reation and public safety; and the 
persistent determination to maintain 
local control over life-style public 
issues. . 

The first of these contributions. is 
now widely accepted at all levels of 
government. The second has helped 
force central cities in particular, 
especially since the late 1960s, to pay 
more attention to people-oriented 


functions. The impact of the third 


contribution is less clear, but some 
serious proposals have been made to 
develop mechanisms within central 
cities by which neighborhoods can 
exercise the same kind of control . 
over life-style issues now enjoyed 
by suburbanites; in other words, to 
suburbanizé the central- city. 
Without doubt, the suburban pres- 
ence is largely responsible for the 
increased complexity of metropolitan - 
governance, and there are few in- 
dications of. any radical reorganiza- 
tion in the near future. Suburbs will 
continue to be a crucial element in 
the metropolis because they provide 
the opportunity for life-style options 
that are important to a great many . 
urban dwellers. Suburbs will remain, 
but they will have to adjust; they will 
have to give up some functions where 
metropolitan-wide interests will . 
prevail; and they will see their local 
autonomy reduced on some issues, 
especially those involving land use. 
On the other hand, state and federal 
assistance will help them with many 
of their own internal problems. For 
the foreseeable future the metro- 
politan region will be a complex 
system in which the integrity of the- 
parts will be preserved ‘in modified 


form. 
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A Theoretical Structure 
for the Study of Suburban Politics 


By JOSEPH ZIKMUND I] _- 


ABSTRACT: Suburban politics, while being subjected to more 
and more empirical research, often is studied in a theoretical 
void. This article attempts to provide a general theoretical 

_ structure for the. study of suburban politics which focuses on 
three inherent developmental factors: the developmental 
stage of the surrounding metropolitan area; the circumstances 
of origin of the suburb; and the developmental phase of the 
particular suburb. Also related are a number of descriptive 
factors pertaining to the character of the suburban community. 
These independent variables. are used to predict three ele- 
ments óf suburban politics: political style, kinds of issues, and 
kinds of relations with neighboring communities. 


Joseph Zikmund I] is Associate Professor of Political Science at Illinois Institute 
of Technology. He has co-edited Black Politics in Philadelphia and The Ecology of 
American Political Culture and has written several articles on American suburbia. 
oe studied urban planning at Wayne State University and in Yugoslavia 
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HE evidence now is clear: sub- ` 


urbia is almost as diverse as the 
nation’s total population. There are 
new suburbs and old suburbs; com- 
mercial suburbs, industrial suburbs, 
and residential suburbs; upper class 
suburbs, middle class suburbs, work- 
_ ing class suburbs, and even lower 
class suburbs. Given this diversity, 
- how are we'to make any sense what- 
soever of the politics of suburbia? 
How accurate was the frustrated 
undergraduate student who ob- 
served, “Every suburb is unique; so 
you can’t really generalize at all”? 
‘During the first decade following 
= World War II, the common practice 
was to overgeneralize about suburbia 
—its people, its predominant life 
style, and its uniform political char- 
acter. 
class; their politics was “nonpartisan” 
Republican. Twenty years of demy- 
thologizing have wiped out the old 
stereotypes; but like the undergrad- 
uate quoted above, scholars have 
been hard pressed to generate much 
in the way of constructive alterna- 
tives to the conceptually. limited 
notion, of “suburban diversity.” 
Now, it seems, the time has come to 
try to dévelop a more useful theoreti- 
cal base for the study of. suburban 
l politics. 
“Suburban politics,” 
here, refers essentially to the internal 


politics of any individual suburban. 


community, incorporated or not. The 
primary components of suburban 
politics focused upon in this article ` 
are: - 


—the form and style of politics 
within the community; 

" —the kinds of issues which dom- 
inate local politics of the suburb; 
and’ 

—the kinds of relationships the 
suburb has with neighboring 
units of local government or 


-which surrounds it and, 


Suburbanites were middle . 


as it is eed: 


„A 
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with nearby concentrations of 
:, people living in Encomoratet 
places. 


The factors which influence these l 


three components of suburban pol- 


itics can be divided into two distinct 
categories: first, developmental fac- 
tors derived from. the historical 
evolution of the suburban com- 
munity and the’ metropolitan area 
second, 
descriptive factors related to the 
type of community, the kinds of 
people who live there, and the size 
and location of the suburb. While 
these latter descriptive factors are of 
considerable importance, the primary 
emphasis here will be directed 
toward elaborating ‘developmental 


. factors and their consequences. The 


three , significant developmental 
factors are: 


1. the developmental stage of the ‘ 
metropolitan area in which the 
suburb is located at the time the 
suburb is founded and/or ex- 
periences massive suburbani- 
zation; 

2. the circumstances of origin of 
the suburbanized community; 
and 

3. the developmental phase 
which the suburb itself is ex- 
periencing at any given mo- 
ment in its history. - : 


Descriptive factors also relevant to 
the character of suburban politics are: 


l. the economic base and/or com- 
- munity character ofthe suburb; 

2. the political culture of the- 
~ suburb; 

3. the social class and racial com- 
position of the suburb’s resi- 
dents; 

4, the size—particularly the pop- 
ulation size—of the suburb; 
and 


~ 
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5. the physical location of the sub- 
¿urb within the evolving’ geo-. 
graphic structure of the metro- 
politan area. 


Each of these factors, of course, 
presumes a number of assumptions 
about the inherent workings of 
American metropolitan areas. Some 
are relatively self-explanatory; others 
are not. Over the past 350 years, 
American urban concentrations— 
cities, or cities plus their surround- 
ing metropolitan areas—-have grown 
steadily. Their populations have in- 
creased and, with rare exception, 
continue to do so. Similarly, the 
geographic areas covered by growing 
urban concentrations have expanded 
and continue to éxpand. The geo- 
graphy of these changing urban con- 
centrations ‘is influenced by many 
factors: the geology of the land; the 


_ location. of activity concentrations 


(particularly economic activities); 
the types of activities (again, espe- 
cially the economic activities) which 
dominate the region; the transporta- 
tion network; the social composition. 
or mix-of the area; and the legal en- 
vironment created by the state or 
states in which the urban area lies. 
In addition, the dynamics of the 
area—-at least the residential dy- 
namics—can be attributed largely to 
factors such as the construction, 
maintenance,.and deterioration of 
the housing stock -(house-filtering 


process); the immigration of new 


peoples into the area and their move- 
ments throughout (neighborhood 
change through invasion and succes- 


sion); the interactions or desire -to 
prevent interactions among various . 


ethnic, racial or social class group- 
ings within the area (residential 


segregation); and the changing trans- 


portation technology available atany 


. given time (pedestrian city, streetcar 


É 
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` city, automobile city). Within the 


context of these structural elements 
and dynamic forces, ‘metropolitan 
areas develop, suburbs emerge, and 
suburban politics evolves. 

. However, having assumed all of 
this, we need not believe that all 
suburbanites have consciously run 
away from the old central city or that 
they are prejudiced against blacks or 
other minorities. Some unquestion- 
ably are, but others certainly are not. 


‘Thus, to attempt some generaliza- 


tions about suburban politics, we do 
not have to retumi full-circle to the 
era of suburban stereotypes. 


DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES OF 
AMERICAN METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 


The growth patterns of large 
American metropolitan areas, which 
got their start in the eighteenth or 
nineteenth centuries,? have tended 
to follow a four-step sequence from 
the time the central city began to 
expand and to dominate the area up 
until the fully developed metropoli- 
tan complex of today. The basic 
characteristics of metropolitan areas 


in each of these stages are outlined 


below (seealso figure 1). 


1. ‘Three important sources on basic metro- 
politan processes ‘are: Brian J. L. Berry and 
Frank E. Horton, Geographic Perspectives on 
Urban Systems (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970); Maurice Yeates and 
Barry J. Garner, The North American City 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1971); and R. J. 
Johnston, Urban Residential Patterns (New 
York: Praeger, 1972). 

2. Evidence which suggests different me- 
tropolitan development pattems for older 
versus newer metropolitan areas may be 
found in Joseph Zikmund II, “Sources of the 
Suburban Population: 1955-1960 and ee 
ed Publius 5, no. 1 (Winter 1975), p 
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FIGURE 1 
| DEVELOPMENT STAGES OF AMERICAN METROPOLITAN AREAS ` 
STAGE 1 ” STAGE 2 STAGE 3 STAGE 4 
NASCENT EMERGING SUBURBANIZING 


l. Nascent—one or more rela- 
_tively small cities in a given 
geographic area. 

2. Emerging—one or two large 


central cities dominating few ` 


suburbs. _ 

3. Suburbanizing—one or two 
large central citiés completely 
surrounded by incorporated. 
suburbs. 

4. Mature—one or two large 

' central cities completely sur- 

rounded by an even larger ag- 
gregation of incorporated sub- 
urbs and satellite cities. 


The progression from stage 1l to 
stage 2 usually begins when, for 
some reason, the city (or the im- 
mediate region) experiences a major 
influx of new residents. Population 
growth in the central city and in the 
surrounding region comes primarily 
from immigration from other parts of 
the country. Central city growth is 

much more rapid than growth on the 
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periphery, and the central city 
expands geographically through 
annexation, both to accommodate its 
own new peoples and to take in high 
concentrations of suburbanites living 
in unincorporated places on the, 


fringe of the central city. 


From stage 2 to stage 3 the metro- 
politan area goes through a very 
important transition. The large, dom- 
inant central city becomes com- 
pletely ringed by incorporated sub- 
urbs, and thus its geographic expan- ` 
sion ceases. Before this occurs, 
central city spread through annexa- 
tion prevents the emergence of a 
large number of suburbs. Popula- 
tion growth in the central city 
still is due both to immigration and 
to ‘major annexations. However, 
people gradually begin to move out 
of the central city to ‘the suburban 
fringe in considerable numbers. 
Eventually, suburbs successfully 
resist central city annexation and 
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begin to incorporate to prevent 
further threats from that city and to 

increase the level of local govern- 

mental services available to suburban 
residents. In the long run, these in- 
corporated suburbs ring the central 
city, and the central city then grows 
only from an ever-declining number 
ofimmigrants who move into the city 
from other parts of the country. 

' Passage from stage 3 to stage 4 
comes as a consequence of the 
methodical working out of the funda- 
mental processes of metropolitan 
growth. The area continues to attract 

‘migrants, but in these later stages 
new settlers tend to move directly 

‘to the suburbs. Population move- 
ment from city to suburbs peaks and 
then begins to decline. However, 
because fewer and fewer are moving 
to the center, the central city shows 
a gradual population decline at the 
same time that the total areawide 
population increases. After several 
decades the city’s portion of the 

- metropolitan area population drops 
to as low as one-third or one-quarter. 

The central city no longer dominates; 

instead, the city becomes merely the 

largest and most dependent govern- 
mental unit in the meroponkin 
complex. 


How does this pattern of metro- 


politan development'affect suburban - 


politics? The impact appears pri- 
marily with regard to the outlook 
which a suburban community takes 
towards its neighbors. Seven propo- 
sitions embody the essence of the 
relationship, as delineated below. 


Hypothesis 1: The earlier a suburban 
community appears in the develop- 
mental process -of the metropolitan 
area, the more likely the politics of 
the community will be dominated by 
the question of its relations with the 
central city of the metropolitan area. 
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In the aay stages of sae eopelitan 
development the dynamics of the 
area are provided primarily by 
growth of the central city. Annexa- 
tion of unincorporated population 
concentrations on the city’s fringe is 
always a threat. In many cases, the 


community does become part of the 


expanding city and, obviously, sub- 
urban politics ceases. In other cases, 
the community incorporates—often 
out of defensive fear of the central 
city. Thus, even where the suburb 
protects its own independence, the 
focus on the central city and its 
concerns is paramount. Similarly, 
close physical proximity to the city— 
perhaps sharing acommon boundary 
—accentuates the impact of the 
larger body on the smaller. 


Hypothesis 2: The later a suburban 
community appears in the develop- 
mental process of the metropolitan 
area, the more likely its political 
concems regarding its relations with 
neighboring units of local govern- 
ment will focus upon other suburban 
communities rather than the central 


city. 


Once the eal city has been 
surrounded completely by incor- 
porated suburbs, new communities 
in the second tier of suburbs, or even 


further out, often’ face three alterna- 


tive governmental routes: (1) be an- 
nexed by an existing suburb; (2) in- 
corporate and.go their own way; or 
(3) remain unincorporated and hope 
they can stay that way for as long as 
they wish. In any case, the question 
of relations with neighbors will, of 
necessity, be directed toward other 
suburban communities, not toward 
the enclosed central city. 


Hypothesis 3: The later a suburban 
community appears in the develop- 
mental process of the metropolitan 
area, the more likely its political con- 
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-cern for the question of relations 
with the central citv will be symbolic 
rather than concrete in character. 


When those suburbs not sharing a 
common boundary with the central 
city show concern about the central 
city at all, itis with regard to symbolic 
issues, These issues still may be of 
considerable significance, but they 
are quite different in character from 
those which dominate’ suburbs 
formed earlier in the developmental 
process. 


Hypothesis 4: The question of rela- 
tions between the central city and a 
suburb formed later in the metro- 
politan development process will be 
-a concrete rather than symbolicissue 
in the politics of that suburb only 
when something is proposed which 
will force significant educational, 
fiscal or governmental interrelation- 
ships between the central city and it- 
self. 


Busing, city income taxes, “uni- 
gov and metropolitan transportation 


authorities may expand into concrete ` 


issues in distant suburbs, but for the 
most ‘part the central city either is 
perceived vaguely as the symbolic 
enemy or simply is ignored. 


Hypothesis 5: As the metropolitan 
= area moves. into the later stages of 
metropolitan development, suburbs. 
formed in the earlier stages of this 
process will share greater political 
interests with the central city than 


they will with suburbs formed later ` 


in the metropolitan development 
process. 


Hypothesis 6: As a metropolitan 
area moves through. its develop- 
~ mental .sequence, suburban com- 
munities are likely to share the 


strongest common interests with 


those other suburbs’ formed in the 
same stage of the metropolitan 
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development process, though not 
necessarily with their own imme- 
diate geographic neighbors. 


Hypotheses 5 and 6 serve to indi- 
cate the primary inter-suburban link- 
ages which result from the overall 
development of the metropolitan 
area. As the area ages, the earliest 
suburbs, though still politically sep- 
arated from the central city, come to 
share common problems and popula- 
tion groups with the central city. 
Meanwhile, newer suburbs both are 
geographically separated from the 
central city and from the inner sub- 
urbs and are in different social and 


‘economic: phases of their own in- 


ternal development. They are grow- 
ing, expanding, and still able to 
imagine community independence 
from the metropolitan complex. 
There is, in other words, a relation- 
ship— but notan identity—between 
metropolitan development and the 
aging processes of individual sub- 
urbs. This connection can be gen- 
eralized as follows: 


Hypothesis 7: Suburbs formed in the 
same stages of a metropolitan area’s 
development process tend to pass 
through the successive phases of 
suburban aging at proven the same 
times. 


AGING PROCESS OF THE SUBURB 
-AND THE IMPACT OF CIRCUM- 
STANCE OF ORIGIN? , 


Suburbs age, much as city neigh- 
borhoods do, as a consequence of 
the development of their land and 


3. While the material in these next two 
sections comes directly from no particular 
sources, the author recognizes his general 
indebtedness to the following: Earl M. 
Baker, “The Suburban Transformation of 


. American Politics,” Publius 5, no. 1 (Winter 


1975), pp. 1-15; Marion Clawson, Suburban 
Land Conversion in the United States eee: 
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FIGURE 2 . 
SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN THE AGING OF SUBURBAN COMMUNITIES 
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Steps in Aging Process 
l. Beginning of Suburbanization 
2. Saturation of the Land 


3. Beginning of Invasion-Succession- 


4. Dominance by New Residents 


the inherent aging of their housing 
stock and other buildings. The pro- 
cess, at least in its full logical form, 
generally involves four distinct steps 
with rather lengthy transition peri- 
ods (see figure 2). 

The aging process starts when an 
area begins to experience a signifi- 
cant influx of new suburban resi- 
dents and/or suburban activities — 
commercial, industrial or managerial. 
This suburbanization can occur in 
any of three distinct types of circum- 
stances. First, a piece of vacant or 
sparsely settled rural land can be 
subdivided and subjected to a major 
influx of families seeking new sub- 
urban homes. Second, a suburb may 
develop when an older, already set- 
tled satellite city on the fringe of the 
metropolitan area is brought into the 
suburban network of that expanding 
metropolitan area. Third, a small, 
already existing suburban enclave 





more: Johns Hopkins University, 1971); Bryan 
T. Downes, “Issue Conflict, Factionalism, and 
Concensus in Suburban City Councils,” in 
Cities and Suburbs, ed. Bryan T. Downes 


-304; Heinz Eulau and Kenneth Prewitt, 
Labyrinths of Democracy (Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1973); Herbert Gans, The 
Levittowners (New York: Pantheon, 1967); 
. Oliver P. Williams et al, Suburban Dif- 
ferences and Metropolitan Policies (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1965); and Frederick M. Wirt et al., On the 
City’s Rim: Politics and Policy in Suburbia 
(Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1972). 
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Transition Periods 

A. Massive Suburbanization 
B. Community Stability 

C. Conversion and Change ' 
D. New Community Stability 


may experience a new, massive wave 
of residential and/or nonresidential 
development. 

Of the three E PN the 
third is perhaps the most ambiguous 
and deserving of further elaboration. 
It is now firmly established that the 
areal expansion of typical metro- 
politan areas during the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries was 
not in concentric’ circles of geo- 
graphic measure, but rather in con- 


centric circles of transportation time 


or cost. As a result, the geographic 
picture of a typical area is not cir- 
cular but star-shaped, with the 
pointed extensions stretching out 
along the primary historic and con- 
temporary transportation routes. 
However, these extending fingers of 
suburbanization often are not uni- 
formly developed all the way to the 
ends. Rather, at major access points 
to the primary transportation net- 
works—train stations or expressway 
entrance-exit ramps——suburban con- 
centrations occur. The further out 
one moves, the more likely these 


‘suburban nodes will exist for some 
(Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1971), pp. 285 _ 


time as relatively small, stable com- 
munities. In many ways, they-will be 
more like rural service towns than 
typical suburbs closer to the metro- 
politan center. Thus, though tech- 
nically we would have to recognize 
these places as suburbs, they have 
not yet really begun to experience 
massive suburbanization. 
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The impact of these three types of 
suburban origins on suburban poli- 
tics rests almost exclusively in the 
form and style of community politics 
and on the dominant issues in the 
political process in the early phases 
of the community's own aging pro- 
cess. Circumstance of community 
origin is best analyzed by looking 
at three separate origin situations: 


l. origin in unincorporated, 
sparsely settled rural land; 


2. origin in a small town, incor- 
porated suburban town or in a 
small, incorporated satellite 
city; and 

3. origin in a relatively large in- 
corporated satellite city. 


The reasons for introducing the 
size component are simple. When 
massive suburbanization reaches an 
already existing incorporated place 
— small stable suburb or satellite city 
—the size of that place seems di- 
rectly related to the kinds of impact 
this wave of new residents will have 
on the existing political processinthe 
community. The suggested relation- 
ships appear as -Hypotheses 8 
through 18. | 


Hypotheses applying to suburban 
communities which originate from 
sparsely settled rural areas (type 1 
community origin) are as follows: ` 


Hypothesis 8: At the time of massive 
suburbanization, the advantages and 
disadvantages of the very powers 
which accrue to incorporated local 
governments versus unincorporated 
places will be a major political issue. . 


Hypothesis 9: At the time of 
massive suburbanization, the politics 
of the community will be dominated 
initially by the informal, low-conflict, 
personal style of politics usually 
characteristic of relatively stable 
rural (township) governing bodies. 


Hypothesis 10: At the time of massive 
suburbanization, political domin- 


‘ance will pass into the hands of the 


new suburban residents when the 
community decides to incorporate. 


Hypothesis 11; Atthe time of massive 
suburbanization, issues related to 
the definition of future community 
character—particularly zoning and 
schools—will tend to dominate the 
political process. 


The following are hypotheses 
applying to suburban communities 
which originate from the massive 
suburbanization of small, older sub- 
urban towns or satellite cities (type 2 
community origin): 


Hypothesis 12: The politics of the 
community will be dominated ini- 
tially by the informal, low-conflict, 
personal style of politics typical of a 
relatively stable small-town govern- 
ing body. 


Hypothesis 13: Political conflict be- 
tween established politicians and 
representatives of the new sub- 
urbanites may persist for some time, 


but generally will end with the 


victory of the latter over the former. 


Hypothesis 14: Issues related to- 


definition of future community 
character—— again, particularly zoning 
and schools—will tend to dominate 
the political process. 


By contrast, suburbanization of 
larger existing satellite cities sug- 
gests the following hypotheses (type 
3 community origin): 


Hypothesis 15: The political style of 
the suburbanizing satellite city al- 
ready will be set and probably will 


‘be more formal and less personal 


than in the previously described 
communities. In addition, decision 
making is more likely to occur pri- 
marily in public rather than private 
arenas. 
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Hypothesis 16: Suburbanizing sat- 
ellite cities are more likely to have 
already established persistent con- 
flict blocs (perhaps even partisan 
= competition) and to retain the pre- 
suburban political style after massive 
suburbanization. 


Hypothesis 17: Significant political 
conflict is likely to occur between 
established groups and their political 
leaders, on the one hand, and the 
new suburbanites and their repre- 
sentatives on the other, with a high 
probability that the new ultimately 
will be assimilated into the old 
rather than have a clear victory 
over the old. 


Hypothesis 18: The primary issues 
of political conflict are likely to in- 
volve less emphasis on future com- 
munity character (zoning and schools) 
and more emphasis on the impact of 
the new suburbanites on community 
service levels and local taxation. 


For communities which originate 
from the direct conversion of rural 
‘land to suburban development, poli- 
tics is largely a matter of deciding 
what legal-governmental form to take 
and what character the community 
will choose or develop. The politics 
of the old rural environment soon is 
left in the distant past. For communi- 
ties which emerge from existing sub- 
- urban enclaves or smaller satellite 
cities, the question of incorporation 
is already in the past; the decisive 
problems are to establish and protect 
the community’s character and to 


- pass through the period of inevitable 


conflict between the old elites and 
representatives. of the new sub- 
urbanites. l 

_ Bycontrast, the suburbanization of 
relatively large, established satellite 
cities is a different process. The city 
already has its character and its 
politics, Furthermore, the new sub- 
urbanites are less likely to overwhelm 
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the community; their representatives 
will be less likely to win victories 
for the new groups and will be forced 
more often to accommodate to es- 
tablished’ patterns. Finally, service 
levels and taxation rather than 
definition of community character 
will be of prime concern to the 
already existing residents and their 
leaders. In fact, for a relatively 


large existing community, the new’ 


suburbanites attracted to the place 
are likely to be very similar to the 
people already living there. 

The second step in the suburban 
aging process comes when the avail- 
able land in the community begins to 
reach or reaches saturation; that is, 
when developable land is fully built 
up or when the remaining land pack- 
ages are so small and isolated that 
massive community change, either in 
the form of new residents or new 
land uses, is virtually impossible. Of 
course, this does not take place as 
long as the community is still expand- 
ing-its area through voluntary or 
forced annexations. However, once 
the suburb itself becomes surrounded 
by other incorporated places or 
makes a policy decision to stop 
further expansion, land saturation 
becomes possible. With land satura- 
tion comes stability. Some families 
settle in; others move out and are 
replaced by new residents much like 
themselves. The community has 
entered a period of little change. The 
politics of communities during this 
second phase of the suburban aging 
process may be described as follows 
(figure 3): - 


Hypothesis 19: The political differ- 
ences in the first phase of the aging 
process between suburbs originating 
as-vacant rural land (type 1 origin) 


and those originating from the 
massive suburbanization of small 


older incorporated places (type 2 
origin) will tend to disappear some- 


we 
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FIGURE 3 


MERGING OF POLITICAL PATTERNS DURING THE First Two 
PHASES OF SUBURBAN AGING PROCESS 


Phase 1 7 
Massive Suburbanization 


Satellite 
City 
(Type 3) 


l time before the full emergence af the 
second phase of the aging process. 


Hypothesis 20: The political differ- 
ences in the first phase of the aging 
process between suburbs originating 
as vacant rural land (type 1 origin) 
and those originating from the sub- 
urbanization of small, older, incor- 
_ porated places (type 2 origin), on the 
one hand, and those originating from 
the suburbanization of larger satellite 
citiés (type 3 origin) on the other, 


~ will tend to persist through the full 


period of the first phase of the aging 
process and well into, if not com- 
pletely through, the second phase of 
the process. 


‘Hypothesis 21: The politics of sub- 


urbs of type 3 origin will join the, 


pattern of suburbs of type 1 and type 
2-origins relatively early in the sec- 
ond phase of the aging process if the 
old original residents of the satellite 
city are relatively similar to the new 
residents who come to the city in the 
suburbanizing process. 


` Hypothesis 22: The politics of sub- 
urbs of type 3 origin will join the 
" pattern of suburbs oftype 1 and type 
2, origins near, or at the end of, the 
second phase of the aging process if 


N 


Phase 2 
Community Stability - 





the old original residents of the 


‘satellite city are relatively dissimilar 


to the new residents who come to the 
city in the suburbanizing process. 


Hypothesis 23: The politics of sub- 
urbs of type 3 origin, during that por- 
tion of the second phase of the aging _ 
process before they join the pattern 


of suburbs of type 1 and type 2 ©: 


origins, will tend to continue as it 
was during the first phase of the 
aging process. . 


Hypothesis 24: The polities of sub- 
urbs of type | and type 2 origins will 
tend to be dominated more by issues 
focusing on questions of levels of city 
services and amenities and of city 
taxation and revenues in the second 
phase of the aging process than was :' 
the case in the first phase of the pro- 
cess. 


Hypothesis 25: The political style of 
suburbs of type 1 and type 2 origins 
will tend to become more formal, ` 
more public, and less personal—and 
thus more like that of suburbs of type. 
3 origin—in the second phase of the 
suburban aging process: 


Hypothesis 26: The most important | 
difference between the politics of 
suburbs of type 1 and type 2 origins, 
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on the one hand, and suburbs’ of 
type 3 origins on the other, will be 
the persistence of conflict between 
old and new residents in the latter 
and the absence of such conflict in 
the former. ! 


During the second phase of the 
aging process, the politics of sub- 
urban communities of type 1 and 


type 2 origins tends to become more . 


consistent with the stabilized life 
style of the people. The issue of com- 
munity character has been resolved; 

now the problem is providing the 
governmental support systems for 
the people at a price which those 
same people are willing to pay. This 
often is not an easy task, especially 
if the dominant ideology of the 
people causes the community either 
to reject federal assistance or to be 
rejected for such assistance. In any 
case, the politics is clearly different 
from that of the first phase and also 
different from what will become the 
dominant style of the later phases i in 
its evolution. 

“Phase 3 in the development of the 
suburban community, no matter 
what its circumstances of origin may 
have been, comes when the suburb 
experiences its first “invasion” of 
new residents of a qualitatively dif- 
ferent people from those who arrived 
during the first phase and who later 
dominated the politics and life 
style of the community in the second 
phase. Once the invasion-succession 
process begins, community character 
once again becomes a central issue 


of local politics. Whether the particu- 


lar manifestation is race, ethnicity or 
social class, the implications for sub- 
urban politics are much the same. 
Community preservation and change 
‘become the primary focus of atten- 
tion. Indirectly, the battles may be 
fought over questions of zoning, 
crime, social services or quality of 
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education in the local schools, but 
the ultimate concern continues to be 
community change or the prevention 
of such change. Probably this kind of 
change is inevitable in all suburbs; 
however, community character and 
community reaction to the threat of 
change can affect the rate and impact 
of these pressures. 


Hypothesis 27: The dominant po- 
litical issue in the third phase of sub- 
urban development will be com- 
munity change. 


Once community change gains 
momentum, it is only a matter of 
time before the suburb will pass 


-from phase 3 to phase 4— from in- 


vasion to succession. Politically, 
the community will endure the con- 
flicts for power and dominance be- 
tween the old and the new resi- 
dents, and in the ong run the 
political style of the community will 
be modified to the character of the 
new. After these struggles have run 
their course, a new period of stability 
is likely to emerge, and services and 
taxation will again come to the fore. 
There is no necessary reason that a 
community will not experience a 
number of invasion-succession se- 
quences throughout its history. Few 
American suburbs are old enough to 
have reached this phase, but logically 
there is no reason to believe that 
such sequences will not occur. 
These developmental factors pro- 
vide the foundations of suburban 
politics; they are the regular dynamic 
elements which structure the course 
of suburban politics generally. In 
addition to these, we suggested 
above. a number of descriptive 
factors —economic base, residential 
class character, population size, and 
so forth—which also influence the 
politics of suburban communities. 
The impact of these various descrip- 
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tive factors is both more difficult to 
access and different in kind from 
that of the developmental factors 
described. For the most part, the 
impact of the descriptive factors is 
to modify, the basic pattern created 
by developmental factors. That is, 
developmental factors establish the 
essential character cof suburban poli- 
tics; descriptive factors modify or 
create deviations from the other- 
wise expected pattern. 


DESCRIPTIVE FACTORS INFLU- 
ENCING SUBURBAN POLITICS 


The economic base and com- 
munity character of a suburb must 


` . influence the polities of that com- 


munity. In this context, suburbs can 
be classified into three types: (1) 
suburbs which are exclusively or 
overwhelmingly residential; (2) sub- 
urbs which derive a significant por- 


tion of their total assessed valuation . 


from white-collar, office facilities;. 
and (3) suburbs which derive a 
significant portion of their assessed 
valuation from manufacturing or 
commercial establishments. The 
reason for separating residential 
suburbs from the others is obvious. 
They must somehow pay for all of 
their services— police, fire, garbage, 
schools, and the like—from taxes 
levied against their own residents. 
The ‘latter two types can use non- 
residential taxes to pay for the costs 
of governing. 

The reason for segregating suburbs 
with office facilities from those con- 
taining large factories or commercial 
(shopping) centers may be less clear. 
Offices, while representing high 
assessed valuations, tend to make 
few demands on local government 
except maybe those demands related 
to traffic movernent and parking. 
Factories, especially, and shopping 
centers (perhaps to a lesser degree) 
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both add significantly to the tax base 
of the community and make major 
demands for local governmental 
services. Furthermore; offices prob- 
ably have little impact on community 
character or reputation; factories 
and shopping centers are likely to 
have considerable impact in these 
areas. Thus, for example, the politics 
of aresidential suburb is more likely 
to be dominated by questions affect- 
ing the residential tax rate; by con- 
trast, the politics. of a community 
with a large manufacturing plant is 
more likely to be dominated by the 
“care and feeding” of the com- 
munity’s industrial benefactor and 
by. issues focusing on the negative 
and positive aspects of that plant’s 


‘presence in the community—jobs, 


tax base, pollution, traffic and noise, 
for example. 

A second. descriptive factor cap- 
able of influencing the politics of a 
suburban community is its political 
culture. Some might suggest that a 
relatively small city or suburb would 
not. have a unique political culture 
distinct from the overall culture of 
the metropolitan area. Yet, students 
of suburbia recognize differences in 
community politics which cannot be 
attributed just to social class or racial 
differences. Ethnicity and religious 
distinctions—the bases for many 
cultural variations—have their im- 
pact in suburbia just as they do 
among the many neighborhoods of 
larger central cities. Whether one 
uses Wilson and Banfield’s “public 


“regarding” versus “private regard- 


ing” categories, or Elazar’s “Moral- 
ist,” “Individualist” and “Tradition- 
alist’ typology, or some other such as 
Alford’s, cultural analysis* can make 
an important contribution to the 
study of suburban politics. 


4, James Q. Wilson and Edward C. Ban- 
field, “Public-Regardingness as a Value 
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Social class and racial composition 
also seem to be significant modifiers 
of the suburban political process. 
Williams and his colleagues have 
demonstrated attitudinal differences 
in the suburbs with regard to local 
government and political issues 
based on race and class. Certainly 


these same factors are known to pro- - 


duce meaningful variations in levels 
of political participation, partisan- 
ship and voting behavior. Looking 
at the impact of class, in particular, 
on the ‘typical flow of suburban 
politics as structured by metropolitan 
and community development, one 
may observe that a primary conse- 
quence of class is to affect the rate 
at which a community passes through 
the several phases of suburban 
aging. We suggest a curvilinear 
relationship something like that pic- 
tured in figure 4. Lower class areas— 
real slums and near-slums—tend to 
stay that way until there is some 
massive capital investment, either 
from the government or from some 
unique private source, to force re- 
newal or rehabilitation. .Working 
class areas, of course, are subject to 
racial and ethnic change; however, 
they also tend to contain many 
“self-made” people who cling 
tenaciously to their new-found 
possessions and real property. The 
middle class, by contrast, tends to 
have few roots in individual com- 
munities; at the same time, it has 
enough capital to seek better housing 
or neighborhoods when change 


Premise in Voting Behavior,” reprinted in 
Charles M. Bonjean ‘et al, Community 
Politics (New York; The Free Press, 1971), 
pp. 125-135; Daniel J. Elazar, American 
Federation (New York: Crowell, 2nd ed., 
1972); or Robert R. Alford, Bureaucracy 
and Participation (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1969). 

5. Williams, Suburban Differences, pp. 
211-238. - 
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FIGURE 4 


HYPOTHESIZED IMPACT OF CLASS ON 
RATE OF CHANGE IN THE 
SUBURBAN AGING PROCESS 


Lower 
Class 


ms 


threatens. Finally, upper class areas ` 
—well-established areas with 
“class” -—seem to preserve ther- 
selves even as aging takes its toll on 
housing stock and community fa- 
cilities. 

Community size is one descriptive 
factor which has been rather thor- 
oughly researched, atleastin the San 
Francisco Bay area. Eulau and Prew- 
itt found suburb size to be directly 
related to such political variables as 
electoral accountability, city council 
decision structure, community gov- 
eming style, and community self- 
image. By contrast, these same au- 
thors found that size.was less 
important or even irrelevant as a 
variable affecting numerous public 
policy areas.® 

The final descriptive factor worthy 
of note at this point concerns the 
physical location ofthe suburb within 
the evolving geographic structure of 
the metropolitan. area. Obviously, 
geographic setting is directly related 
to our first developmental factor; that 
is, the metropolitan stage of develop- 
ment when the suburban community 
is founded or first experiences mas- 
sive suburbanization. However, the 
two factors are not identical. Two 
suburban’ places might well incor- 
porate at the same time in quite 
distinct geographic locations for very 
different reasons. An example is 
shown in figure 5. Here, the people 


Yorking Riddle Upper 

Class Class Clasa 
High Rate 
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Low fate 
of Change 


6. Eulau and Prewitt, Labyrinths. 
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FIGURE 5 


IMPACT OF LOCATIONS ON SUBURBAN POLITICS 





. of location “A” may incorporate for 
fear of annexation by the already 
existing suburb “B.” At the same 
time, the people of location “C” 
may also incorporate—not out of fear 
of annexation, for no one may want 
them at that time, but rather to pro- 
vide needed municipal services and 
to gain access to necessary taxing 
authority under state law. 

Thus, geographic location must be 


treated as a separate and distinct 


factor. The particular impact of this 
factor on suburban -polities, on the 
other hand, is not so easy to specify. 
It is likely that the primary effect 
of location on the politics of in- 
dividual suburbs falls in the areas 
of issues and rates of community 


_ change. Clearly, a suburb in the main- 


stream of metropolitan development 
will itself change with the pace of 
metropolitan change. Out-of-the-way 
places, by contrast, evolve at their 
own speed and may well remain 
fixed in an early phase of suburban 
development for an. extraordinary 
‘length of time. Similarly, a suburb in 


-< the primary development flow of the 


metropolitan area usually has no 
choice about the question of growth. , 


pA roma t 


ž 


The people, the stores and the 


problems just keep coming. How- ` 


ever, communities away from- major 
transportation routes may have an 


. option. Tax advantages, service rates, 


and chamber of commerce booster- 
ism can make a difference. Or, from 
another perspective, systematically 
doing nothing in the hope that noth- 


ing will change also can work rather 


effectively. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


Three developmental factors — 


stage of metropolitan development, 
circumstance of community origin, 
and phase in the community aging 
process—create the basic patterns of 
suburban politics. Descriptive factors 
—-economic base, political culture, 
social class and racial composition, 
size and physical location—modify 
these basic patterns in complex but 
reasonably predictable ways. Thus, 
one can make sense of the politics 
of the many individual suburban 
communities. 


After looking at the sae and 


variety of suburban politics, one may’ 


find it very easy to claim too much 


i 
y 
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in its behalf, or even to suggest 
that suburban politics is the most 
important continuation of the small- 
town, democratic. tradition of the 
agrarian nineteenth century in the 
‘urbanized world of the twentieth. 
On the other hand, it is also all too 
easy to damn suburban politics for 
its racism, its conservatism and its 
anti-metropolitan isolationism. There 
are elements of both extremes in the 
suburbs, but neither accurately char- 
acterizes suburbia. 

- For the most part, suburbanites, 
whether rich or poor, white or black, 
simply want to be left alone, to have 
secure economic (home) invest- 
ments, and to ensure their family’s 
safety. None of these are values to be 
taken lightly. In many ways; the 
politics of suburbia as analyzed and 
projected above emerges as a conse- 
quence of sincere people’s seeking 
to achieve the goals of privacy, 
well-being and safety. Whether per- 
ceived accurately or not, the impact 
of suburbanization on community 
character, tax rates and community 


services, and community stability . 


and change are seen as the public 
manifestations of the private values 
. described above. Unfortunately, to- 
day such natural human goals must 
come into direct conflict with other 
equally appropriate goals such as 
equality and social justice. Thus, 
while the issues of suburban politics 
are inherently practical and down-to- 
earth, they are inevitably of broader 
consequence. 
© Given the emotional and intel- 
lectual climate of our times, there is 
a strong tendency to seek social 
justice without serious regard for 
what is being sacrificed along the 
way. Local self-government is sel- 


‘dom defended in the face of vigorous - 


and accurate accusations of abuse. 
Yet, local self-government is a value 
unto itself—it can produce enno- 
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bling or degrading results, but self- 
government remains an inherent hu- 
man value. Thus, economies of scale, 
fiscal responsibility and social justice 
ought to emerge from inter-suburban 


‘and city-suburban cooperation, not 


from artificially contrived mergers or 
bureaucratic schemes: However, in- 
ter-suburban cooperation is neither 
reasonably expected nor inevitable 
across the entire geographic area of 
the metropolis. Suburbs lying side 
by side, but in different phases of 
development, in distinctly different 
geographic juxtapositioning with re- 
gard to a major expressway, or com- 
prised of significantly different kinds 
of people, may quite simply want 
nothing to do with each other. As 
long as new development, com- 
munity aging, and intra-metropolitan 
population movements occur, sub- 
urbs will differ significantly and 
reflect these differences in their 
politics. Cooperation which makes 
good sense for one suburb. may 
mean stagnation and community 
death to another. As a consequence, 
those seeking or needing such inter- 
suburban cooperation must recog- 
nize which communities are likely to 
share the same interests. While these 
places may not be obvious geo- 
graphic partners, they will be strong 
interest partners. In some cases, 
physical separation makes coopera- 


tion impossible. More often, such 


cooperation is not impossible, but 
merely more costly or more awkward. 

Some observers might argue that 
the difficulties of inter-suburban co- 
operation (and, of course, city- 
suburban cooperation) add even 
greater weight to the push for 
metropolitanism and regional gov- 
ernment. Let us, at this point, put 
forth just a few words of caution. 
First, in many states, suburban 
representation in state legislatures is 
now strong enough—or soon will be 
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—to make state-imposed regional 
government politically unlikely. 
Second, international examples of 
success with metropolitanism—To- 
ronto, London, or wherever—must 
take into account international dif- 
ferences in political culture, historic 
tradition, aggregate metropolitan 
size, and national political systems 
before realistic comparisons to the 
American scene make much sense. 
Finally, those who advocate re- 
gional. government must recognize 
that in many ways large. city goverm- 
ment in the United States is a type 
‘of regional government. If New York 
City government does not work, 
what makes us think that New York 
regional government will work any 
better? The answer is not simply 
' the tax resources which have fled 
to the suburbs. If people have 
moved away from New York City 
and into self-governing suburban 
communities for reasons they still 
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feel are valid—safety, a new home, 
governmental responsiveness, or the 
uglier manifestations of outright 
racism—we can be assured that 
merely extending the city’s boundar- 
ies to include these people again 
will not solve the old center city’s 
problems (unless, of course, we . 
make these same suburban people 
both politically impotent and geo- 
graphically immobile). . 

Today, many of what we call the 
city’s problems are really the prob- 
lems of aggregations of city residents. 
The city is not the cause of the 
problems, but at present it bears the 


financial responsibility and social 


consequences of these problems. 
Ultimately at fault are the national 
economic system and numerous na- 
tional public policies. Cities can- 
not solve these problems, and 
neither will proposed regional gov- 
ernments. They must be tackled ata 


_higher level. 
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Dilemmas of Suburbanization and Growth Controls 


' By JAMES W. HUGHES 


ABSTRACT: The decentralization of every facet of American 
life and the shifting age contours of its population structure 
have increased the pressures for residential diversity in subur- . 
bia. As a reaction to these geographic and demographic forces, 
new attitudes toward community growth are synthesizing 
in the form of “growth controls” —attempts by suburban 
communities to limit the numbers and types of residents © 
allowed within their borders. These reactions run counter to 
the new responsibilities that have accompanied the benefits 
of suburbanization. While their justification is embedded in a 
matrix of environmental-and “quality of life” arguments, the 
complex set of motivations includes a powerful socioeconomic 
dimension having clear implications for the metropolitan re- 
gion as a whole. Moreover, the myth of suburbia— of isolated 
family-raising environments—is being increasingly chal- 
lenged by the reality of its participation in an urbanizing re- 
gion, and growth controls may be interpreted as an attempt to 
preserve the older ideals. The overall issues emerging are 
not going to fade away quietly, and since they involve so many 
diverse and competing interest groups, they will not be re- 
solved easily. 


James W. Hughes is Associate Professor of Urban Planning and Policy Develop- 
.. ment at Livingston College, Rutgers University, and a Research Associate at the 
University’s Center for Urban Policy Research. He is author of Urban Indicators, 
Metropolitan Evolution, and Public Policy, co-author of Urban Homesteading, 
and editor of. Suburbanization Dynamics and the Future of the City and New 
Dimensions of Urban Planning: Growth Controls. 
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RBAN scholars suggested the 

inevitable decline of the city 
almost a decade ago in judicious and 
- understated arguments: 


The American city faces a crisis of func- 
tion; . The concentration of busi- 
nesses and jobs, the availability of neigh- 
borhood shopping districts and other 
service areas once made the central city 
a reasonably attractive and satisfactory 
place for living and working, particu- 
larly for low-income families or persons. 
These city advantages are less and less 
persuasive today. Innovations in trans- 
portation and communication are making 
centralness less and less essential. The 
telephone and the airplane have made 
wider and wider areas almost as access- 
ible as the inner core of the great city. 
Jobs are relocated outward from the hard 
core of the city. As these changes be- 
come plainer and more visible to all eyes 
it becomes clear that we, as a society, 
are much better at building from scratch 
than we are at rebuilding . . . it’ was 
[once] fashionable to discuss the ques- 
tion of how to retain the white middle 
class in the central city. At the present 
the problem is more and more that of 
maintaining any middle class—be it 
black, white or any other hue.} 


_ Although many contemporaries 

regarded such prophetic remarks as 
inordinately pessimistic, today, al- 
most a decade since urban maladies 
and riots occupied the time and 
energy of a nervous capital, the no- 
.tion of inevitable urban decline is 
common wisdom. No longer are the 
troubles of the cities given priority 
in the national agenda of concern. 
In fact, a number of government 
spokesmen have flatly declared that 
the urban crisis is over. This dramatic 
shift in outlook reflects the emerg- 
ing belief that the city is not going 
to be rebuilt to its past glories, either 


1. George Sternlieb, The Tenement Land- 
- lord (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 
_ versity Press, 1966), p. xiii. 
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real or imagined. Stabilization and ' 
conservation are the current catch- 
words in describing urban policy; 
the last gasps of regeneration evolve 


into strategies for the maintenance 


and preservation of existing assets. 
The problems of the moment, or at 
least those which demand attention, 
are now to.be found in the broad 
bands of suburban territories en- 
circling our urban centers. 

The degree to which we have be- 
come a suburban society was vividly 
underscored by the recent energy 
crisis—-the dispersed patterns of 
jobs and residences were found to be 
inalterably dependent on highway 
transportation. The remaining pub- 
lic transportation networks, geared. 
to declining job centers, were ex- 
posed as having little utility in tying 
together the new matrix of employ- 
ment and residence places. But 
these concerns have also faded. 
With so much of present day Amer- 
ica now congregated outside the 
city, suburbia will increasingly be- 
come the focus of public and pri- 
vate concern. Emerging as dominant 
public policy issues are the costs 
and benefits of continued growth 
and the techniques to harness. 
development forces. 

These issues emerge from a cycli- 
cal pattern of events. As the ad- 
vantages of urban living declined 
in proportion to technological inno- 


‘vations and increased affluence, 


population movements to suburbia 
were stimulated. This led to a shift- 
ing. spatial demand for what were 
once urban functions. Their resettle- 
ment in suburbia triggered a new 
round of residential demand which 
is running headlong into the desire of 
existing suburban residents to con- 
trol and limit growth in their juris- 
dictions. This desire is extremely 
paradoxical; the diversity of urban 
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functions—emplovment, entertain- 
ment, and the like—jis craved, yet 
without transforming the suburbs 
into cities. _ 

In regard to this overall trans- 


formation, this article explores some © 


of the emerging forces and the impli- 
cations of the widespread resettle- 
ment process which has been set in 
motion. More specifically, it focuses 
on the growth contro] movement— 
that growing body of sentiment 
spurred, at least outwardly, by 


“quality of life” and environmental - 


considerations that view continued 
growth and urbanization with in- 
creasing disdain.” The operational- 
ization of this movement is reflected 
in both formal restrictions and gim- 
mickry by local jurisdictions to limit 
the number and character of entering 
residents. Despite the elegant weav- 
ing of emerging environmental issues 
into a coherent fabric justifying 
limited growth, the related social 
` rationales have received inadequate 
scrutiny, particularly in relation to 
the formal trends of metropolitan 


shifts and the changing demographic’ 


profiles of America’s population. 


This is not to say that the environ- . 
mental justifications of slow- growth. . 


mask irrational and hysterical mo- 
tives for social exclusion; but the 
socioeconomic dimensions permeat- 
ing the’ entire phenomenon .are 
powerful forces having clear impli- 
cations for the metropolitan region as 


2. The scope’of the .growth control- 
managed growth discussion has been expand- 
ing greatly. For example, a recent édited 
compendium comprises three volumes- and 
1,750 pages [see, Randall W. Scott et al., 
eds., Management and Control of Growth 
(Washington, D.C.: Urban Land Institute, 
1975) ] and reflects a myriad of concerns and 
issues. We. focus on one small dimension of 
the phenomenon—its potential impact on 
the trend toward suburban tesidoutial di- 
versity., 


a. 
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a whole. It is to these concerns that 
this article is addressed. 

The complex set of motivations 
underlying the growth control move- 
ment has been stimulated by the 
intersection of three dynamic trends 
-socioeconomic in character and 
national in scope—in suburbia; they 
are essential to the understanding of 
the growth control phenomenon. 


THE BASIC TRENDLINES 


The first major force serving to 
make suburbia the arena where cru- 
cial issues will be battled out is the 
spatial transformation of the 
metropolis—the overwhelming 
tendency for every aspect of social 
and economic life to resettle there. 
The critical mass of American society 
is now external to the city. The- 
underlying dynamics have been 
sketched out in great detail by a 
number of observers;? the end re- 
sults and most recent manifestations 
are revealed in table 1, which indi- 
cates that in 1974 the population 
of the suburban rings exceeded that 
of the central cities by a four to three 
margin, with the latter declining by 
1.9 percent in the preceeding four- 
year period, while suburbia main- 
tained a high growth rate of 8.4 
percent. -— 

Population shifts do not reveal 
the entire picture, however. In- 
creasingly, those who live in sub- 
urbia-also:- work there. For the 15 
largest Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas (SMSAs),.the percentage 
of SMSA ‘residents who work in 
suburbia increased from 37.0 percent 


3, For example, see, Louis H. Masotti and 
Jeffrey K. Hadden, eds., The.Urbanization of 
the Suburbs (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 
1973); and James W. Hughes, ed., Suburbani- 
zation Dynamics and the Future of the City 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University, 
Center for Urban Policy Research, 1974). 
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TABLE 1 


POPULATION BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE: 1970 AND 1974 ` 
(in thousands) 


‘TYPE OF RESIDENCE 1970 


Metropolitan areas, total 137,058 
Central cities 62,876 
Suburban rings - 74,182 


1970-74 CHANGE 


1974 NUMBER PERCENT 
142,043 4,985 3.6 
61,650 — 1,226 -1.9 
` 80,394 6,212 8.4 


SOURCE: Vincent P. Barabba, “Shifts of People and Jobs,” in Post-Industrial America: 


Metropolitan Decline and Interregional Job 


Shifts, ed. George Sternlieb and James W. 


Hughes (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University, Center for Urban Poney Research, tere, 


NCTE: 1970 OOMEN area definition. 


in 1960 to 47.6 percent in 1970,* a 
rate of increase which probably 
means that in 1975, suburban em- 
ployment in these selected areas has 
achieved dominance. Furthermore, 
` the vast Interstate Highway System, 
now nearing completion, transforms 
open country daily into corridor 
cities. As a result of these forces, the 
critical mass of American society is 
in suburbia. 

As is discussed below, the image of 
suburbia still is wedded to outmoded 
myths—serene family-raising-only 


4. Hughes, Suburbanization Dynamics 
p. 6. 


environments. However, the con- 
tours of America’s population are 
changing unalterably, and they tend 
to conflict with this image. The com-.- 
positional shifts are detailed in table 
2, portending large impacts on the 
nation’s housing markets. Despite 
the publicity of declining birth rates, 
those people who will require hous- 
ing in the next 10 to 15-years have 
already been born. The major 
growth sector of the -population— 
those persons born in the aftermath 
of World War Il—has now gradu- 
ated from campus protests and’ is 
rapidly evolving to household forma- 
tion status, More often than not, their 


TABLE 2 
AGE STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED STATES 


(in thousands) 


AGE CATEGORY 1970 


Total | 204,897 
Under 15 57,889 - 
15 to 24 36,495 
25 to 34 25,293 
35 to 44 23,142 
45 to 54 23,310 — 
55 to 64 18,664 
20,084 


65 and over 


1970-80 CHANGE 


` PERCENT 


1980 | NUMBER ~ 

224,132 19,253 94 
52,970 4,919 "ggk 
41,228 4,793 BESI 
36,962 11,669 46.1, 
25,370 2,998 9.6 
22,406 904 -3.9 
21,083. . 2,419 13.0 
24,051 3,967 19.7 


SOURCE: U. S., Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, no. 519, 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1973). 
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impact will not be a migratory phe- 
nomenon, since they represent for 
the most part the aging of the resi- 
* dent suburban population. 

Nevertheless, this and other 
selected growth sectors of the popu- 
lation, in concert with a new con- 
sumer reality caused by emerging 
economic strictures, tend to foster 
what George Sternlieb has termed 
the “dissolution of the modular 
household.’’> Increasing in im- 
portance are relatively small-sized, 
adult-oriented households which are 
notin the process of rearing children. 
Their shelter needs are not of the 
detached, single-family home vari- 
ety, but of smaller units typified by 
apartment, townhouse, and other 
higher density configurations, often 
of rental and condominium tenure. 
Their prime demand will not be felt 
-in the older urban centers. However, 
these modes of residence tend to 
clash with the image of what the typi- 
cal suburban residence should be, at 
least as perceived by many sub- 
urbanites. 

As a consequence of, and as a reac- 
tion to, these geographic and demo- 
graphic forces, there appears to be 
an emerging sentiment, gathering 
substantial momentum, to oppose 
any new growth which will tend to 
introduce change to an extant favor- 
able situation. Pressures for in- 
creased density, new and perhaps 
different inhabitants, environmental 
alterations, and growing fiscal bur- 
dens—-generated by the first two 
trends—have begun to mold new 
attitudes toward community growth. 
These urbanization pressures foster 
a “pull up the gang plank” mentality. 


5. For an elaboration of the concept, see, 
George Sternlieb, “The Future of Housing,” 
in New Dimensions in Urban Planning: 
Growth Controls, ed. James W. Hughes (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Center for Urban Policy 
Research, Rutgers University, 1974), p. 226. 
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Often, these sentiments affect politi- 
cal responses, the most severe of 
which are growth control restric- 
tions. While valid environmental, 
economic, and quality of life con- 
siderations underlie these feelings, 
equally important to their under- 
standing is the substantial gap be- 
tween the conventional image (or de- 
sired image) of suburbia and its new 
realities. 


THE REALITY AND MYTH 
OF SUBURBIA _ 


The gap between the reality and 
the myth of suburbia adds complex- 
ity to the discussion and delineation 
of the basic problems enveloping it.® 
“Suburbia” commonly evokes the 
traditional and romantic image of 
small residential bedroom hamlets, 
or nodes on commuter rail-lines, 
whose residents commute to, and are 
dependent on, nearby urban centers. 
However, the reality is one of broad, 
heterogeneous urbanizing regions, 
increasingly independent, where all 
the traditional activities once the 
sole province of the city can now be 
found. This evolution has radically 
altered the exclusive residential 
character of older suburbs and 
former rural areas and the future 
functions of the remaining urban 
centers. Yet with vigorous per- 
sistence, many suburban munici- 
palities view themselves in the tra- 
ditional mold, have little function 
beyond that of protecting a way of 
life they regard as unique, and have 


‘disregarded the new responsibilities 


that have accompanied the benefits 
of suburbanization. The myths, a part 
of the conventional American 
Dream, die hard. 


6. Sternlieb, “Future of Housing.” 
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Pressures for residential 
heterogeneity 


As a by-product of economic de- 
centralization, however, the residen- 
tial structure of suburbia is experi- 
encing substantial differentiation 
pressures, in which the traditional 
heterogeneity of the city—residential 
neighborhoods of unique social and 
economic characteristics—is trans- 
ferred throughout the entire metro- 
politan domain. As the full spectrum 
of the nation’s population and eco- 
nomic activities redistributes itself, 
an increasing demand is felt in sub- 
urbia for varied forms of shelter and 
residential environments. In some 
cases, they have been realized. As 
evidence, we have now the’ older 
suburbs that Sam Bass Warner once 
referred to as “street car” suburbs; 
the wealthy Scarsdales; the zones of 
black emergence, such as East 
Orange, New Jersey, where black 
communities are supplanting the 
former “elite”; blue collar com- 
‘munities; clusters of garden apart- 
` ment developments; and elderly re- 
tirement enclaves.’ These are but 
- some of the types of suburban resi- 
dential areas which are emerging in 
post-industrial society. 

The bases of heterogeneity are 
quite different from those which 
served to create the once colorful 
urban neighborhoods (at least as 
envisioned by the current romanti- 
cizers of ethnicity) which were based 
very strongly along racial and ethnic 
lines. However, the Italian, Irish, 
Jewish and German urban communi- 
ties have, to a large extent, been 
. dispersed beyond the cities’ bounds, 
only to resettle along new lines of 


‘7. George Sternlieb, Robert W. Burchell, 
and Jamies W. Hughes, ‘The Future of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development,’ Journal of 
Economics and Business 27 (1974— ane: 
- p. 100. 
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separation. What do hes new lines 
comprise? 

A significant amount of amei 
research in the fields. of sociology 
and social geography has suggested 


. several generalizable patterns of 


residential neighborhood and com- 
munity types.® The results have con- 
sistently centered about three main 
variables of residential separation: 
socioeconomic status, stage in the 
family life cycle, and racial/ethnic 
status. 

The most powerful of these is 
socioeconomic status, comprising a 
cluster of closely interrelated mea- 
sures—income, education and occu- 
pation. Its significance is under- 
scored by the characterization of 
many suburban areas as blue collar, 
middle class, exclusive, and sO on. 9 
As it always has been, one’s address 
is a simple mechanism for symbol- 
ically expressing social status. In 
today’s society, a person’s social 
position -is difficult to ascertain in 
day-to-day contact; making it known 
is not an insignificant matter. Thus 
“address” becomes an efficient 
social status indicator, one which is 
smoothly and unhesitantly elicited 
and communicated.’ In terms of 
residential differentiation, this tends 
to reflect: class lines at community 
or neighborhood boundaries, with 
higher classes attempting to protect 


8. See, Brian J. L. Berry and Frank E. 
Hordon, Geographic Perspectives on Urban ' 
Systems (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.» Prentice- 
Hall, 1970) for reviews of the literature. The 
discussion here is along the framework prò- ` 
vided by David Popenoe, “Urban Residen- 
tial Differentiation: An Overview of Patterns, 
Trends, and Problems,” in The Community: 
Approaches and Applications, ed. M. Effrat 
(New York: Free Press, 1974), pp. 33-56. 

9. Popenoe, “Urban Residential Differen- 
tiation,” p. 41. 

10. Popenoe, ‘ ‘Urban Residential Differen- 
tiation,” p. 42. 
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their status addresses by exclusion." away from their parents, young mar- 
While this rationale may be the most ried couples without children, di- 
obvious, it is certainly not the only vorcees, ““empty-nesters,” and senior 


one. However, in terms of illustrat- 
ing a motivation for growth controls, 
it serves our purpose adequately. 
Its power is evident to anyone who 


citizens.” Single-family units are 
often inappropriate for these con- 
sumers, who generally have. limited 
space requirements or financial re- 


has observed the battles to locate sources. However, the shelter op- 
low and moderate income housing tions—townhouses, condominiums, 
developments in middle class and and the like—are sometimes viewed 
affluent communities. with suspicion and growing hostility 
The second major variable can be by those making suburban land use 
expressed in terms of the rubric of decisions. ; 
stage in life cycle. Households go Perhaps the most recognizable 
through a formation and maturation variable of residential differentiation 
cycle not unlike a general aging in this country is race. If racial dis- 
process. The household cycle may _ tinctions follow the general model es- 
begin when a single individual tablished by ethnic status, then race 
‘breaks away from his or her parents; will decline as a basis of residential 
the household may evolve to com- differentiation as the economic 
prise a young married couple with- status of the racial group in question 
out children, then a family in the rises.“ 
child-rearing years, followed by an Nevertheless, all three of these 
aging couple whose children have variables—class, race, and stage in 
grown; finally the household is dis- the family life cycle—should tend to 
solved with death of one or both of distinguish local communities and 
the marriage partners. neighborhoods throughout suburban 
Each of these stages generates a areas, particularly if market pres- 
demand for unique housing types sures are eventually realized in hous- 
and residential environments, and ing starts. More specifically, they in- 
many communities and neighbor- creasingly tend to define the housing 
hoods can clearly be distinguished types desired in suburbia and the 
in terms of their response to these growing emphasis on diversity. In 
_needs, particularly those which cater essence, they represent the new 
to middle class households with reality of suburbia. Not only are 
school-aged children. As is evident the older pressures for accommo- 
from the age-specific growth sectors dations to house low income and 
of America’s population, it is those racial minority families in force, but 
households not geared to school- they have been joined by another 
aged children which now comprise diverse element—the non-modular, 
or will comprise a significant por- adult-oriented household. Given the 
tion of suburbia’s housing demand. virtual impossibility of constructing 
More than 80 percent of the growth unsubsidized low income housing 
in households between. 1970 and and the difficulty of ensuring racial 
1973 constituted one- and two-per-_ 


son “non-modular”’ Fa 
ular” households 12. Anthony Downs, “The Real Estate Out- 


young unmarried individuals living look Through Mid-1976,” Real Estate Re- 
view 5, no. 2 (Summer 1975), p. 27. 
13. Popenoe, “Urban Residential Differen- 


11. Popenoe, “Urban Residential Differen- 
i tiation,” p. 41. 
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integration, the non-modular house- 
hold potentially has the most impact, 
since the market, if unrestricted, 
probably could satisfy this demand. 


Implications: increasing scale 


While these pressures portend a 
greater social diversity in suburbia, 
the former diversity of the central 
city tends toward uniformity, par- 
ticularly in terms of race. An impor- 
tant consequence, discussed below, 
is the increasing isolation of the cen- 
tral city from the many suburbaniz- 
ing activities which formerly made it 
an attractive. place to live. 

Moreover, these patterns of settle- 
ment in suburbia differ from the 
earlier urban counterparts in ways 
which are disturbing. Principally, 
the individual areas span a much 
larger geographic domain and are 
much more cut off from the greater 
region of which they are a part.'4 
Moreover, some subareas, for rea- 
sons of geographic scale and poor 
accessibility, may be “functionally” 
isolated from both middle class areas 
and from the full range of opportuni- 
ties which suburban living can 
bring. 

This phenomenon emerges from 
the fact that “the scale of suburban 
development combined with a pre- 
existing pattern of rural-originated 
local government jurisdictions 


causes many of these communities to ` 


fall under different local govern- 
ments as well as into different geo- 
graphic subareas.”!® In the older 
cities, these unique subcommunities 
fell under the same governmental 
jurisdiction. Thus “the post-indus- 


_ 14. Popenoe, “Urban Residential Differen- 
tiation,’ p. 49. 
15. Popenoe, “Urban Residential Differen- 
tiation.’ 
16. Popenoe, “Urban Residential Differen- 
tiation,” p. 50. 
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trial pattern helps to give local gov- 
ernment in metropolitan areas a sur- 
prisingly benign character in the face 
of all of the problems it faces,” þe- 
cause their concerns tend to be lo- 
cally based. Local government struc- 
tures are completely separate from 
one another, and local officials ob- 
viously decide who will live within 
their borders. Reconciliation be- 
tween different subgroups could 
only take place at the metropolitan 
level, but unfortunately at this level 
there is no governmental apparatus 
at all.!8 This creates one of the real 
dilemmas of the growth control 
movement. 


Underlying resistance 


These patterns of and pressures 
for change are not operating unop- 
posed. Despite the increased re- 
sponsibility entailed by their new 
role as job centers, substantial re- 
sistance regarding additional resi- 
dential growth is displayed by many 
local jurisdictions, which desire, for 
reasons of greater and lesser validity, 
to foster a singular socioeconomic 
milieu throughout the entire area 
under their political control. The 
multiplicity of local governments, 
the historic patterns of suburban 
development, and the personal pref- 
erences ofits residents have fostered 
this situation. 

The relentless drive of suburbani- 
zation in the post-World War II era 
was spearheaded by middle class 
families with school-aged children, 
now the dominant force in many sub- 
urban areas. Their choice of resi- 
dence has been and still is greatly 
influenced by the educational sys- 
tems serving the communities and 


17. Popenoe, “Urban Residential Differen- 
tiation.” 

18. Popenoe, “Urban Residential Differen- 
tiation.” 
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neighborhoods available to them. 


- Middle-class parents, and American citi- 
zens, generally, typically judge the 
quality of any school mainly in terms of 
the kinds of families who are predomi- 
. nant in its classrooms. .. . The wide- 
spread desire of middle-class parents 
to establish homogeneity in their own 
neighborhoods is a direct result of their 
value reinforcing objectives concerning 
the school experience of their chil- 
dren... .¥ 


This form of behavior is operation- 
alized by establishing residential 
homogeneity within a community or 
neighborhood, not only in terms of 
socioeconomic status, but also in 
terms of the family types allowed.” 
Garden apartments almost always 
housing families not in the process 
of child-rearing—but often per- 
ceived as being available to low in- 
come families with children, even if 
the units have only one or two bed- 
rooms—are many times disdained. 
Moreover, the desire to maintain a 
high degree of predictability of pub- 
lic behavior patterns in suburban 
communities often evokes suspicion 
towards those who do not live in 
single-family dwellings. 

This is but one example of the 
motivation underlying the tendency 
of households to favor not only com- 
munities housing those of similar 
social status, but also within the 
same stage in the family-raising cy- 
cle. This is not to say these motiva- 
tions do not have validity and are 


inherently unjustified; viable neigh-. 


borhoods and communities may be 
very fragile indeed. They simply 
suggest why elite suburbs tend to 
resist the pressures for new housing 


19. Anthony Downs, “Suburban Housing: 
A Program for Expanded Opportunities,” 
Real Estate Review 1, no. 1 (Spring 1971), 
p. 4. 

20. Downs, “Suburban Housing.” 
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not geared toward affluent family- 
raising households—not an insignifi- 
cant impetus for growth controls. 

To this point strong emphasis has 
been given to the residential socio- 
economic component of suburban 
change and its significance in at- 
tempts to curb growth. These ra- 
tionales are often underplayed. Yet, 
when they are stressed in the growth 
control discussion, attention is often 
directed to the social status and racial 
components. However, given chang- 
ing population and household pro- 
files, it is evident that the stage in 
life cycle, as a basis of residential 
demand and differentiation, will in- 
creasingly come to the fore. Never- 
theless, the environmental and fiscal 
arguments ordinarily comprise such 
discourse. It is to these concerns 
that we now turn. 


GROWTH CONTROLS: CONVEN- 
TIONAL RATIONALES 


With the exception of the scale of 
the phenomena, these tendencies 
toward residential diversity are noth- 
ing new;. however, they have gained 
increasing force in suburbia as 
growth pressures multiply, as the 
number of non-modular households 
grows larger, and as the critical 
mass of jobs and services located 
there provides a stronger rationale 
for more, and varied, residential de- 
velopments. Likewis e, resistance by 
the parties affected by impending 
change is not a novelty; but due to 
the fact, that many suburban com- 
munities have inadequate mecha- 
nisms to control growth in rational 
fashion, there are fears that they will 
be overwhelmed and doomed to 
replicate the undesirable conditions 
that their residents left behind when 
they moved. In fact, these feelings 
may be even stronger among those 
who have made the suburban move 
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more than once, perhaps from a 
transitional inner suburb, rapidly 
changing as metropolitan expansion 
takes place, to more serene outer 
areas. Thus, a not irrational desire 
comes to the fore to protect their 
environment from the externalities 
of growth which have become visible 
in other areas of suburbia. 
Concurrently, there appears to be 
‘a growing national ethic in America 
to challenge older notions of growth; 
this has been reflected in local senti- 
ments toward limiting growth rates. 
Older planning platitudes to limit 
urban sprawl have been resuscitated 
in a new environmental guise. In 
fact, the surrounding rhetoric often 
has an elegance rarely seen in plan- 
ning circles. Nevertheless, the fears 
center about a declining quality of 
life and the open space and environ- 
mental values which are endangered 
by growth processes. Accommodat- 
ing further development is seen as a 
harbinger of negative changes— 
new and perhaps different residents, 
increasing densities, the disappear- 
ance of valued natural areas, and 
other environmental alterations. 
Moreover, the costs of new capital 
` investments necessary to service 
new growth increments are not in- 
significant; these are often viewed 
as severe burdens on existing resi- 
dents. Also, over-utilized water sup- 
ply and sewage treatment systems, 
which often result from new growth, 
provide the potential for environ- 
mental hazards to public health. 
Add more cars, road congestion, 
increasing crime, and mounting solid 
waste problems, and a cycle ` of 
events is setin motion which appears 


to foreshadow the emergence of con- . 
ditions once the sole province of the 


cities. All of these factors tend to 
congéal into a rational case for con- 
trols upon growth. 
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Consequently, it does not seem 
unreasonable to grant a community 
the right, within certain prescribed 
bounds, to plan its own development 
destiny.”! In most cases, the opera- 


tional document sketching out the 


future is a comprehensive plan; how- 
ever, this statement of goals, as mani- 
fested in a picture of the future “end 
state”? of the municipality, has no 
power to control the rate of develop- 
ment. It turns to zoning as the imple- 
mentable device to regulate devel- 
opment patterns. However, this tool, 
a local exercise of a state’s police 
power, is inadequate to the task: it 
must treat all parcels of land classi-. 
fied within a designated category in 
equal fashion, not being able to 
channel development along a de- 
sired time scheme or staging basis. 
Zoning cannot deny certain develop- 
ment on the grounds of prematurity 
(that is, ifitis located in a remote and 
unserviced section of thé munici- 
pality) if that request is in conform- 
ance with the zoning or the master 
plan. Thus, chaotic. development 
patterns, leading to inadequate pro- 
vision of public services and often 
increased property taxes, have: not 
uncommonly occurred. 
Consequently, ‘managed growth 
schemes certainly appear to be 
needed if a satisfactory, environ- 
mentally sound land use configura- 
tion is to result. These ideally would 
take the form of mechanisms to time 
development and to channel it spa- 
tially through the phasing of a 
planned provision of required public 
facilities and services, backed by a 
financial commitment by the munici- 
pality. However, given the proclivity 


21. Malcolm D. Rivkin, “Some Thoughts 
on Ramapo,” Zoning Digest 24, no. 9 (1972), 
p. 305. The following discussion is based on 
Rivkin’s analysis. 
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for a good portion of the sentiments 
of growth controls to be underlaid 
by the social rationale described 
above, which are borne out by court 
decisions éxamined below, itis of ut- 
most importance that such efforts be 
constrained within strict tests of 
reasonableness. 


Growth control mechanisms 


These inadequacies have fostered 
a number of stop-gap attempts to 
limitrates of growth. Only those most 
worthy of note can be reviewed here. 
Each is devoid of criteria for holding 
down growth, and they can realisti- 
cally be termed “gimmicks.’?? The 
most infamous is large lot zoning, 
the most traditional approach which, 
while under attack from the courts, 
permeates most of suburbia. A sec- 
ond favorite mechanism is the sewer 
moratorium, used by local and state 
governments in the absence of effec- 
tive multigovernmental land use 
, controls.” These usually have. taken 
at least one of the five following 
forms: 


l. a freeze of additional hookups 


of buildings to the sewer net- 

. work; 

2. a freeze on the extension of the 
sewer network to new develop- 
ments; 

3, a freeze on individual building 
permits; 

‘4, a freeze on requests for new 
| subdivisions; or 


29, 
p. 305. 

23. Michael R. Greenberg, ‘ ‘A Commen- 
tary on the Sewer Moratorium as a Piece- 
meal Remedy for Controlling Development,” 
in New. Dimensions in Urban Planning: 
.Growth . Controls, ed, James W. Hughes 


Rivkin,“ idence Thoughts on: Ramapo,” 


(New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University, - 


Center for Urban Policy Research, rate) p. 
189. 


erage systems, 


Tl 


. 5. a refusal to rezone to higher 
density. 


A third technique is termed by 
Malcom Rivkin as “trial by public 
hearing,” whereby developers are 
subjected to the wrath of citizenry 
in the public arena, “allowing the 
furor of the non-growth advocates 
to prevent: or defer developments, 
even if in accord with community 
plans.”*4 Other ad hoc solutions re- 
flecting local prejudices abound— 
direct building moratoria, require- 
ments to have developers finance 


‘services, and population ceilings, to 


name a few. 

However, realizing the defi- 
ciencies and shortcomings of these 
stop-gap solutions, more’ realistic 
management growth techniques 
have arisen in developing areas. 
These are based upon capital facili- 
ties plans using special permits is- 
sued only upon proven ability to tie 
into extant or shortly planned sew- 
drainage systems 
and other public facilities, all of 
which the sponsoring jurisdiction 
has made a financial and policy com- 
mitment to provide. This “staging of 


_ development” technique has mani- 


fested itself most visibly in Ramapo, 
New York, a suburb of New York 
City. - 
All of these techniques may be in- 
valid for any one of a number of 
reasons, including: 


1. Violation of the “due process” 

clause. This argument is based 

- upon the.premise that the land- 

owner will be deprived of the 
reasonable usé of his property. 

2. Outside the scope of the police 

power. This argument is based 
upon the premise that the 


24. Rivkin, “Some Thoughts on Ramapo,” 
p. 305 
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“general welfare” requirement 
upon which all police power 
regulations are based prevents 
a locality from ignoring regional 
housing needs. 

3. Outside the power delegated 
in the enabling legislation. 
This argument is based: upon 
the premise that zoning powers 
delegated to municipalities by 
the state do not include the 
authority to exclude people 
from the jurisdiction. 

4. Violation of the equal protec- 
tion clause. This argument is 
based upon the premise that 
exclusionary land use laws tend 
to have the greatest impact 
upon racial minorities. 

` 5. Violation of the “right to 

_ travel,” This argument is based 

-upon the premise that the con- 


stitutionally protected right to ` 


travel may not be restricted by 
a municipality's land use regu- 
lations.*5 


LEGAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Ramapo 


The most heartening boost to 
those advocates of managed growth 
ig the now famous 1972 decision of 
Golden v. Planning Board of the 
Town of Ramapo, where the New 
York Court of Appeals upheld a 
staged development program.” The 
court believed that the “Ramapo 


25. Jerome G. Rose, “Regulation of Popu- 
lation Growth and Distribution” in New Di- 
mensions in Urban Planning: Growth Con- 
trols, ed. James W. Hughes (New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University, Center for Urban 
Policy Research, 1974), p. 168. These prin- 
ciples were originally stated in Herbert 
Franklin, Controlling Urban Growth—But 
for Whom? (Washington, D.C.: Potomac In- 
stitute, 1973). 

26. Rose, “Regulation of Population 
Growth.” 
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plan” was not designed “to freeze 
population at present levels, but to 
maximize growth by the efficient use 
of land, and in so doing testify to 
this community's continuing role in 
population assimilation. In sum, 
Ramapo asks not that it be left alone, 
but only that it be allowed to prevent 
the kind of deterioration ‘that has ` 
transformed well ordered and thriv- 
ing residential communities into 
blighted ghettos with attendant haz- 
ards to health, security, and social 
stability—a danger not without sub- 
stantial basis in fact.’’?? | 

A key determinant in this decision 
was the nature ofthe capital improve- 
ments program prepared by the mu- 
nicipality, which the court viewed 
as demonstrating Ramapo’s effort to 
accommodate growth and change. 
Operationally, the scheme prevents 
the construction of new housing un- 
less the developer obtains a special 
permit, issued only upon the proven 
ability of specified community facili- 
ties,to service the development at a 
minimal level. Their ultimate provi- 
sion is scheduled in accordance with 
Ramapo’s capital improvement pro- 
gram, which encompasses roads, 
parks, recreation areas, fire houses, 
sewerage and drainage systems. 
Scheduled over an 18-year period, 
new developmentis heldin line with - 
the municipal expansion of these 
facilities. Certain land not served 
by this expansion may not be de- 
veloped for residential use; how- 
ever, the reduced development pv- 
tential and therefore the value of 
such lands is recognized and com- 
pensated for by reduced taxes. 

While this does not appear unrea- 
sonable per se, there are certain 
key facets of the ordinance which 
tend to support our earlier reserva- 


27. Rose, “Regulation of Population 
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tions. First of all, the ordinance 
focuses specifically on housing de- 
velopment; nonresidential develop- 
ment is not encompassed by the 
scheme. Consequently, the munici- 
pality appears ready to accept the tax 
ratables associated with new indus- 
trial development and then, in 
theory, to delay the satisfaction ofthe 
potential housing needs of the asso- 
ciated employees some years hence 
until they can be accommodated by 
the expanding capital facilities. Add- 
ing further question is the fact that 
the plan does not establish any pro- 


=- vision for housing other than single- 


family units—no townhouses, apart- 
ments, and the like. Surprisingly, 
apartment zones, previously per- 
mitted, were eliminated, and the 
only other type of housing allowed 
is elderly units in laboratory/office 
Zones. i 

It is indeed unfortunate that this 
legal precedent demonstrated so 
little concern for the array of subur- 
ban housing needs as distinguished 
by varying social status and life 
cycle stages. It underscores the pos- 
sible motivation to preserve homo- 
geneity throughout the entire 
municipality—a single-family home 
community—and not only to avoid 
the undesirable side effects of ramp- 
ant growth. Certainly, the quality of 
life is not indelibly linked to single- 
family units and to the family status 
of the potential residents allowed 
to settle within the community’s 
borders. , 

Nevertheless, no matter how ra- 
tional the scheme is at the local 
level, collective programs of this 
nature confront the metropolitan 
area with an irrational whole, with 


households not of a specified type . 


left to find housing elsewhere. In- 
deed, “the spectre of chaos has been 
raised at the prospect of numerous 
jurisdictions within a metropolitan 
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area adopting timing devices, each 
concerned with tamping down 
growth within its own boundary.” 
As past evidence suggests, communi- 
ties are not going to behave as if 
there were a metropolitan ethos,” for 
if there is indeed an ethos, it is 
likely imbedded in the rationale de- 
scribed above. In the’ extreme, the 
potential side effects of every sub- 
urban district adopting a Ramapo 
ordinance could reduce the older ex- 
clusionary zoning problems to sec- 
ondary status. 


Petaluma 


_ If growth control enthusiasts saw 
Ramapo as the first step in a series of 
precedents in justifying local growth 
‘control approaches, they were soon 
disheartened by a decision in the 
federal courts approximately one 
and a half years later in California. 
There the Federal District Court 
ruled in Construction Industry As- 
sociation of Sonoma County v. City 
of Petaluma that a growth control 
ordinance implemented to preserve 
Petaluma’s small town character by 
keeping newcomers out is basically 
unconstitutional, since it violates the 
constitutionally protected right to 
travel.*° 


Without elaborating on the details 
of the local technique, let us say that 
the procedure limited housing con- 
struction to 500 units per year, and 
within certain boundaries strict pop- 
ulation ceilings were essentially im- 


28. Rivkin, “Some Thoughts on Ramapo,” 
p. 306. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Jerome G. Rose, “Recent Decisions on 
Population Growth Control,” in New Di- 
mensions in Urban Planning: Growth Con- 
trols, ed. James W. Hughes (New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University, Center for ‘Urban 
Policy Research, 1974), p. 180. 
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posed. Additionally, these actions 
were not in line with any capital 
facilities expansion program; in fact, 
it appears that certain public facili- 
ties were actually being intentionally 
restricted. 

Specifically the court held “that 
a municipality capable of supporting 
a natural population expansion may 
not limit growth simply because it 
does not prefer to grow at the rate 
which would be dictated by prevail- 
ing market demand.’ In basing its 


decision on the fundamental rights of © 


travel, the court cited precedent 
cases. 


The question posed is whether the 
township can stand in the way of the 
natural forces which send out growing 
population into hitherto undeveloped. 
areas in search of a comfortable place 


a to live. We have concluded not. A zon- 


ing ordinance whose primary purpose is 
to prevent the entrance of newcomers in 
order to avoid future burdens, economic 
or otherwise, upon the administration of 
public services and facilities cannot be 


held valid. 


In other words, he city was trying 
to avoid the problems that accom- 
-pany growth rather than to demon- 
strate that it was trying to do so in a 
rational controlled fashion. More- 
over, as in Ramapo, only residential 
uses were subject to the growth con- 
trol measures, thereby taking the 
form of a residential quota control 
system. The end result of these poli- 
cies was the thwarting of basic demo- 
graphic and market trends (as noted 
above), inevitably shifting the bur- 
den to other parts of the metropolis. 

In this case, the court’s decision 
emphasizes a point made by Norman 
‘Williams: in the history of land use 
controls, we are entering a period of 
increasing judicial review, with the 


31, Rose, “Recent Decisions,” p. 182. 
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court’s realization that land use con- 
trol regulations may -have served 
non-legitimate purposes, may be a 
product ofa parochial vision, may be 
unduly harsh with little compensat- 
ing public benefit, or merely may be 
inept.” This trend of legal develop- 
ment is indeed fortunate, given the 
deficiencies of the managed growth 
schemes to date and their potential 
impact on suburbia. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As the pressures for suburban resi- 


_ dential diversity grow increasingly 
. stronger, the implementation of con- 


trolled growth schemes, even if they 
take the form of staged development 
geared to publicly provided services 
and facilities, is fraught with danger. 
At present, the.approval and imple- 
mentation of these plans is the 
province of local jurisdictions and, 
therefore the responsibility of locally 
elected officials. However, even if 
the techniques are designed by an | 
objective cadre of professionals, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that 


. these local officials are the final de- 


cision makers. These officials are en- 
tangled in a web of local political 
forces and realistically must be 
viewed as continually running for re- 
election. Consequently, the senti- 
ments of their local constituencies 
will weigh very heavily upon them. 
Moreover, theirs is a short range 
point of view, often limited to the 
scope of their jurisdiction, since 
there is little “payoff” for worrying 
about metropolitan problems. 

When viewed at the local level, 
these officials’ actions may be ra- 
tional indeed; they may be attempt- 


33. Norman Williams, “The Future of Land 
Use Controls,” in Future Land Use, ed. 
Robert W. Burchell and:David Listokin (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University, Center 
for Urban Policy Research, 1975), p. 28., 
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ing to optimize their own fiscal, 
social and environmental position. 
However, their decision making 
matrix does not take into account the 
spillover costs that are incurred by 
surrounding municipalities. Conse- 
quently, when viewed from the scale 
of metropolis, this is an error of sub- 
optimization of not insignificant pro- 
portions, since a multiplicity of lo- 
calities, each striving to optimize 
their own position in similar fashion, 
may hinder the efficiency and per- 
formance of the whole. 

Indeed, if we view their actions in 
terms of growth controls, municipali- 
ties attempting to pawn off growth to 
surrounding metropolitan jurisdic- 
tions can produce the following neg- 
ative effects: 


1. Those in need of housing, es- 
pecially those who lack effec- 
tive constituencies at the local 


level, may have their oppor- - 


tunities restricted. Moreover, a 
multiplicity of jurisdictions en- 
acting growth controls could 
limit the basic metropolitan 


housing capacity—restricted | 


supplies in the face of growing 
demand will make the available 
housing that much more ex- 
pensive. 


2. By being denied housing in 
specific areas, employment op- 
portunities to the affected 
households may be reduced. 


3. Surrounding municipalities 
may incur severe fiscal burdens 
ifthey have to bear the brunt of 
development. These burdens 
may translate into higher taxa- 
tion levels, leading to growing 
inequities among political juris- 
dictions. 

4. Those forced to settle in areas 
allowing or not preventing de- 
velopment may be subject to 


overloaded and inadequate 
community service facilities. 

5. If certain areas tend to restrict 
their growth, one might suspect 
benefits to accrue to the hous- 
ing markets of the older central 
cities. This is always a possi- 

- bility; however, the probable: 
result is an even greater dis- 
persion of households through- 
out the metropolitan region. 
Increased distances between 
residence and workplace may 
result, adding additional cost 
burdens to those so affected. 
Moreover, such dispersion does 
not lend itself to any type of 
public transportation solution. 

6. If increased dispersion is the 
end result of local growth con- 
trol policies, the resultant land 
use patterns, when viewed 
from the metropolitan perspec- 
tive, may be quite inefficient, 
generating fiscal burdens on 
the metropolitan area as a 
whole. One example is the cost 
of transportation and sewerage 
facilities to service more dis- 
persed development. 

7. The potential of increased com- 
muting distances, which must 
be overcome by the automo- 
bile, can conceivably exacer- 
bate the air quality objectives 
of the metropolitan area. 

. 8. A more rigid suburban social 
pattern could result, with sharp 
lines drawn at municipal 
boundaries. 


Given the potential severity of 
these effects, Herbert Franklin de- 
lineates the following criteria to 
evaluate the reasonableness of 
growth control ordinances: (1) is the 
program responsive to regional hous- 
ing needs; (2) does the program pro- 
vide for housing for employee house- 
holds with existing or anticipated 
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jobs in the jurisdiction; (3) does the 
program contain a real and sincere 
commitment for public investment to 
assimilate growth; (4) does the pro- 
gram apply only to residential de- 
velopment, or is commercial and 
industrial development coordinated 
with residential growth; and (5) does 
the program result in a tax effort that 
is reduced below the average for 
the metropolitan area?’ 

As should be evident, these cri- 


_ teria are metropolitan or regional in 


viewpoint. But motivations being 
what they are at the local level, 
jurisdictions will have to be prodded, 
and indeed, this has been the thrust 
of the recent Mount Laurel decision 
in New Jersey. Even if prodded 
to meet these criteria, their reaction 
_may be “how far must we go” rather 
than “how far can we go.” 
The growth control movement is 
not going to fade away quietly and, 
since it involves so many diverse 
and competing interest groups, it 
will not be resolved easily. It is 


34. Franklin, Controlling Urban Growth, 
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wedded to a cycle of events giving _ 
rise to fundamental dilemmas. The 
myth of suburbia and the American 
Dream of a single-family home, al- 
though perpetuated by the media, 
are being challenged increasingly by 
the reality of an urbanizing suburbia 


and emerging economic strictures. 


People. who have moved to suburbia 
in search of the ideal are discover- 
ing that the reality is, or soon will be, 
otherwise. Pressures for a more di- ` 
verse suburbia press ever more heav- 
ily, and growth controls may be one 
attempt to preserve older premises. 
But whatever the interpretation of 
the phenomenon, its continued evo- 
lution is destined to be one of domi- 
nant public policy concerns in sub- 
urbia. 

Amid this array of issues, itis some- 
what paradoxical that the post-World 
War II baby crop, raised in the sub- 
urbs during an era of unprecedented 
affluence and subsequently engaged 
in the campus turmoil of the late 
1960s, is now rapidly forming house- 
holds. But not only are this genera- 
tion’s job prospects and economic 
advancement retarded by the cur- 
rent tum of events; they also find 
their shelter requirements shunned 
in a fashion once reserved for low 
income and minority racial groups. 
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The Urban-Suburban Investment-Disinvestment 
<< Process: Consequences for Older 
Neighborhoods 


By CALVIN P. BRADFORD AND LEONARD S. RUBINOWITZ 


ABSTRACT: The pattern of suburban growth and decline 
of older neighborhoods within metropolitan areas is often 
seen as inevitable. However, these processes are shaped,. 
in a significant way, by a relatively small number of private 
sector actors, including institutional investors, developers and 
mortgage bankers. Because of their ideologies and their 
. perception of the economic realities, these interests invest 
increasingly in large scale developments on the suburban 
fringe and choose not to invest in older urban and suburban 
neighborhoods. These investment decisions have significant 
negative impacts on these older, middle class neighborhoods 
which are struggling to remain viable. With the withdrawal of 
these traditional sources of real estate investment capital, 
such neighborhoods face a concentration of foreclosures and 
abandonment of housing. Because these investment decisions 
are so important to the future of older neighborhoods, it 

_is appropriate that there be public intervention to assure . 
that. there is an adequate flow of capital into. these 
neighborhoods. The approaches which might be used include 
regulation—that is, requiring the industry to change invest- 
ment patterns without rewarding them for doing so—and 
subsidy-— providing incentives for investors to provide capital 
for older neighborhoods. 
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HE pattern of decaying older 

cities and development of the 
suburban fringe areas.is becoming 
so familiar that it is often seen as 
the “normal” course of events for 
metropolitan areas. The fact that the 
suburban portions of the major 
metropolitan. areas grew rapidly in 
the last decade, while the central 
cities, as a whole, actually lost 
population, is one of the most 


_ publicized findings ofthe last census. 


_ Some social scientists suggest that 
the city. is becoming the “reserva- 
tion” of the poor and the blacks, 
while those who have money escape 
from the reservation to the security 
of the suburbs. Some residential 


` neighborhoods of older cities, which 


- households. 


only a few years ago were viable, 


_, now lie abandoned. This is in sharp 


contrast to the major concern for the 


=. overcrowded conditions of older 


neighborhoods which dominated the 
minds of social planners in the 1960s. 

Both the growth of suburban areas 
and the decay of older neighbor- 


- hoods have been explained by eco- 


nomic or social models of neighbor- 
hood change. The economic theory 


‘ is known as the “filtering” or “trickle 


down” model. In Opening Up the 


Suburbs, -Anthony Downs summa- . | 
. hooď’s falling into’ the hands of a 


rizes this model as follows: 


Existing housing units are vacated by 
households with rising incomes who. 


move to more modern and hence more 


` desirable new units. Thesé new units 


are out of the reach of low income 
. Relatively lower in- 


come families unable to afford the in- 
creasing costs of maintaining the older 
units replace the higher income groups 
who have moved out. Over time, as 
successively lower income groups come 
to occupy the structures, the buildings 
fall into disrepair and deterioration sets 
in. lag! , 


Due to the fact that buildings of 
the same age and type are concen- 
trated together, this deterioration be- 
comes a neighborhood phenomenon. 
Then the “trickle down”- process 
results in “critical mass” effects of 
the “concentration of poverty.”? 
This trickle down phenomenon is 
seen as the efficient way in which 
the natural market provides housing 
for low income families.’ 

An alternative to this model is the 
sociologist’s “human ecology” model 
of neighborhood ‘change. In this 
model, different social groups “in- 
vade” the neighborhoods, or areas of 
other groups; they “compete” with 
them for control of the area. After 
the struggle, there is a “succession” 
as’ one group replaces the other. 
This model is basically a social 


version of the trickle down model - 
‘in that it, too, defines the neighbor- 


hood change where “invasion” and 
<¢ + >F x .` s 
succession” lead to a neighbor- 


l. Anthony Downs, Opening up the 


Suburbs: An Urban Strategy for America - 


(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1973), pp. 2—6. 
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poorer, less self-sufficient group un- 
til it becomes a slum. 

In these models, the trend of 
central city decay and -suburban 
boom are seen as “natural” economic 
or social forces. As so-called natural 
forces, they seem to be removed 
from the control of policy interven- 
tions. Members of thé real estate 
investment and development in- 
dustry are seen as actors who re- 
spond to these trends. They are 
not seen as creating or shaping 
these trends. , 


THE INVESTMENT-DISINVESTMENT 
MODEL 
The desis of this article is ai 


these trends arè not inevitable, but ` 
are in an important way the result of 


identifiable private and public in- - 


vestment decisions, made by iden: . 
tifiable public actors and members 
of the real estate investment and 
development industry.* These deci- 
sions can be made otherwise, with 
different consequences for older 
neighborhoods. While there is no 
Napoleon who sits in a position of 
control over the fate of a neighbor- 
hood, there is enough control by, 


and integration of, the investment. 


and development actors of the real 
estate industry that their decisions 
go beyond a response and actually 
shape that market. 

The focus here is on the impact 
of institutional investors, developers 


4. Darel Grothaus, a creator and the other 
Co-Director of the Urban-Suburban Invest- 
ment Study Group, is.responsible for the 
development of much of this model. Without 
his: work over thè last three years; both in . 
observation of, and data collection related to, 
the real estate development process and the 
mortgage banking industry,.and ‘in con- 
ceptualizing the linkages between suburban 
growth and the decline of viable older 
neighborhoods, this article could not have 
_ been written. 
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and other members ofthe real estate 
industry—the primary private sector 
actors in-this process. The decisions 
of these actors with regard to 
suburban development appeal to 
people’s preferences: rather than to 
any basic need for a “decent home 
and a suitable living environment,” 
which is the goal articulated by 
Congress for all Americans. These 
actors seek to encourage people to 
move out of those decent homes and 
suitable living environments in the 
city or older suburbs to “preferred” 
homes and environments in the 
fringe suburbs. 

These investment decisions have 
highly significant consequences for 
older middle class neighborhoods in 
the central cities and nearby suburbs. 
These areas are left without an 
adequate supply of conventional 
mortgage credit and must rely on 
federally insured loans. As these 
loans are concentrated in older 


‘neighborhoods, the neighborhoods 


tend to decline. In short, the private 
investor's decision to invest in the 
growing suburbs and disinvest from 
the older neighborhoods decreases 
the chances for those neighborhoods 
to remain viable. 

The purpose here is to examine the 
role of the investors, developers and 
related real estate industry actors in 
the processes of metropolitan growth 
` and neighborhood change. The first 
question to be addressed is how 
these actors have become able to 


- shape these processes rather than 


simply respond to them. Second, 
the impacts of these actors’ invest- 
ment decisions on suburbia and older 
neighborhoods are examined. Fi- 
` nally, this article looks at the impli- - 
cations for public policy of the in- 
vestment-disinvestment thesis. 

The issues ‘described above are 
addressed with regard to housing 


and neighborhoods only. While much 
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of the analysis applies, in somewhat 
modified form, to commercial and 
` industrial development, lack of space 
requires this narrower focus. Simi- 
‘larly, although public investment— 
roads, water and sewer facilities, for 
example—are an important part of 
the picture, as are subsidies, tax 
laws and the regulation of institu- 
tional investors, the analysis is con- 
fined to private investment decisions. 

The critical areas of concern here 
_are newly developing suburban 
areas and older, viable neighbor- 


hoods in the central city and older: 


suburbs. The private investment 
decisions in these areas are an 
important determinant of whether 
the older neighborhoods stabilize as 
viable communities or decline. 

For the neighborhoods that are 
faced with massive deterioration 
and/or abandonment, either the dis- 
investment process is too far along 
for private investors to take use- 
. ful initiatives unilaterally, or the 
process has not progressed far 
enough, to the point that private 
actors can assemble and acquire 
land cheaply for redevelopment 
purposes. 


INVESTOR-DEVELOPER COMPLEX 
— THE DEVELOPER 


A relatively small number of in- 
vestors, developers and other actors 
influence the processes of met- 
ropolitan growth and decay in a 
significant way. Some actors pull 
people from existing areas to the 
suburban fringe. Looking first at 
these actors, we begin with the 
- developer. 

Every developer borrows money 
to finance his developments. How 
much he can borrow depends upon 
the income, or profit, expected from 
what he plans to build, not upon 
the cost of the development. It 
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used to be quite common for the 
costs to be so low that his loan 
would surpass them. Today, how- 
ever, the costs of materials, labor, 
land and money have increased 
much faster than the projected in- 
creases in income or profits. De- 
velopers have responded to this 
squeeze in three ways. 

First, developers have tried to 
counter these increased costs by 
moving from single-family detached 
houses to multifamily units, where 
clustering and common-wall con- 
struction reduce costs. In the last 10 
years, the greatest change in’ the 
construction of homes has been the 
shift from 80 percent single family 
homes to 55 percent multifamily 
units in new construction. | 

The second response by de- 
velopers to increased costs is the 


~ Planned Unit Development (PUD). 


This allows the builder to meet 
only density per acre requirements _ 
and to cluster, or combine, the units 
or uses in ways which reduce 
construction costs and increase in- 
come. Such flexibility may also re- 
duce the costs of roads, sewers 
and excavation. 

The third way in which de- 
velopers have increased profits is to 
increase the scale of their opera- 
tions. Thus, there has been a marked 
increase in the size of developments 
and developers. In 1968, Profes- 
sional Builder (the official magazine 
of the home building trades) found 
only 55 builders who built more than 
400 units a year. But in their survey 
of builders in 1973, they found 
419 such developers. They note that 
builders with more than $10 million 
in gross sales continue to increase 
their share of the housing and light 
construction market. In total, they 
account for more than 26 percent of 
all new housing units built in the 
United States last year (623,537 
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units). “[These giants]... al- 
though numbering less than one- 
half of one percent of the nation’s 
approximate 100,000 active builders 
in housing and light construction, 
are the influentials in the industry.’ 


INVESTOR-DEVELOPER COMPLEX 
—- THE INVESTOR 


All of these responses to the cost 
squeeze— multifamily construction, 
PUDs and increased scale—have 
forced developers to become more 
dependent upon larger institutional 
investors for their financing. These 
institutions make the individual 
home mortgages for tract develop- 
ments or the mortgages on the entire 
project for multifamily develop- 
ments. Developers must secure a 
commitment from a lender either to 
make these individual home mort- 
gages or to take the single mort- 
gage on the entire development. 

As the scale of developments 


increases, developers must turn from. 


the many local banks and savings 
and loan associations to larger 
. sources of capital, most frequently 
life insurance companies. Regula- 
tions on the amount of money a 
bank or savings institution may in- 
vest in a single venture increasingly 
- necessitate this process. 

The trend toward multifamily 
rental units also forces the de- 
veloper to go beyond the local 
savings and loan associations for 
permanent financing, since regula- 
tions require them to invest prima- 
rily in single-family home loans. 
Mixing commercial, industrial and 
residential uses has a similar effect. 
_ As developers gravitate toward 
larger institutional lenders, such as 
major banks and life insurance com- 


5: “Annual Report of Housing Giants,” 
Professional Builder and Apartment Business 
(July 1973), p. 67. ` 
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panies, they find that they must 
compete with alternative invest- 
ments, as these investors are not 
restricted to real estate investments. 
Thus, they must present these 
lenders with developments which 
are profitable enough to compete 
with alternative investments, such as 
stocks or corporate bonds. : 
Since these very large institutional 


_investors operate on a national scale, 


they must have some kind of local 
agent to link them with developers. 
A separate set of actors called 
mortgage bankers act as correspon- 
dents for these investors, inform- 
ing local developers of the commit- 
ments these investors are willing to 
make and the terms and conditions 
of these investments. Mortgage 
bankers then bring to the investors 
those developments which they feel 
will be most appealing. The mort- 
gage bankers’ profits are based on 
the fees they get for placing and 
servicing these investments. Thus, 
they must effectively transmit the 
values of the investors to developers. 

Institutional investors often per- 
ceive themselves as simply respond- 
ing to the proposals that come to 
them from developers; but the an- 
ticipated response of these investors 
is firmly fixed in the minds of those 
who bring them proposals. Develop- 
ers know what kinds of projects 
investors are willing to finance— 
the kinds of locations, the price range 
of the housing, and sometimes even 
the building materials and color of 
roofing required. In some cases,the 
control of the investors has reached 
the point where insurance compa- 
nies actually own the development 
corporation. 

This increased concern among 
developers for the requirements of 
money is evident at seminars offered 
at major conventions of builders. 
Nothing compares to the turnout for 
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such seminars as “Packaging both 
Equity and. Debt Financing,” “10 
Steps to a Quick Mortgage Com- 
mitment,” or “How to Sell “The 
Deal’ to Investors,” -On the display 
floor, the' “Economic Contact” 

booths are frequently busier than the 
displays for cost-s aving building ma- 
terials. 


IMPACT OF THE INVESTOR- ` 
` DEVELOPER COMPLEX ON 
OLDER NEIGHBORHOODS 


This investor-developer complex 
` has important. impacts on the older 
areas. First, the increased size of 
developments and the need for large 
tracts of open land encourages 
developers to look to urban fringe 
areas for development. Second, costs 
of development have risen so high 
that developers are building for the 
upper one-fourth of the income 
groups. This is not a “market of 
need,” but a market where de- 
velopers are seeking to define what 
kinds of buildings, with what kinds 
of. amenities, will attract people 
already in-adequate housing into a 
- new development. It is, as one major 
study of housing needs in the next 
decade terms it, a “market of 
- preference.’ The market is gener- 
ally devoid of large families and poor 
and minority groups. These groups 
of people are left to their own re- 
_ sources in the older neighborhoods. 

The investor-developer complex 
is shifting a finite source of real 
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estate investment capital out of older 
areas and placing it in urban fringe 
areas. It is facilitating the redistribu- © 
tion of significant numbers of people 
by controlling the development of 


' large parcels of-land and. designing 


them for only the wealthier mem- - 
bers of our society. This puts added 
stress on the older neighborhoods. 


DISINVESTMENT COMPLEX 


At the same time that the investor- 
developer complex attracts people 
who live in decent housing in older 
neighborhoods out to the periphery, 
other actors operate in ways which 
undermine the ability of older neigh- 
borhoods to remain viable. These 
conventional lenders who withdraw 
their resources and the FHA-backed 
lenders who fill the void are the dis- 
investment complex. 

The practices of the Federal 
Housing Administration (FHA) and 
those who participate in the federal 
programs, particularly mortgage 
bankers and realtors, have led to 
the abandonment of large numbers 
of homes. and the rapid decline of ' 
neighborhoods. In many cases, these 


neighborhoods have been character- 


ized by physically sound structures _ 
but an inadequate supply of conven- _ 


-tional loan funds for home purchases 


and home improvements. When the 
conventional lenders—those mak- 
ing loans which are not federally in- 
sured—refuse to make loans: in-an 
area, or “redline” it, the FHA lend- 


- ers move in to fill the gap. In the last 


6. Apartment Builder/Developer Confer- 
ence and Exposition, sponsored by Apart- 
- ment Construction News (29, 30 April and 1 
May 1974, and 28, 29, 30 April 1975). 

T. David Birch, America’s Housing Needs: 
1970-1980. (Cambridge: Joint Center for 
Urban. Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 


. Technology and ‘Harvard University). See, 


_ especially, “The Influence of Consumer 
Preference on Housing Markets,” p . pp. 5-1 to 
5-71: 


‘decade, it has been the departure of 


conventional sources and the influx 
of FHA loans that has spelled out 
the decline of) many urban neighbor- 


-hoods. 


Older neighborhoods are in a dif- 
ferent relationship with investors 
than are newer areas on the suburban 
fringe. As indicated above, a rela- 
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ively small number of investors and 
developers accounts for a significant 
` proportion of housing development 
in the growing areas. In the older 
areas, whatever investment takes 
_ place—usually purchase or repair of 
a home or apartment building, and 
occasionally development or re- 
development of an area—takes place 
on-a small scale. Each property 
owner or-purchaser must negotiate 
for the: purchase, maintenance or 
rehabilitation of his own property 
with the available sources of capital. 
For the neighborhood as a whole 
to secure.adequate credit, individual 
owners must be successful in deal- 
ing with the multiplicity of conven- 
tional sources of mortgages and 
home improvement loans, primarily 
savings and loan associations and 
commercial banks. But these. in- 
vestors have the opportunity to-in- 
vest in new properties on the subur- 
ban fringe or in older homes, Their 
choice is made more simple by the 
fact that larger institutional investors 
are making major investments ‘on the 
fringe, which will enhance the value 


of smaller investments made by sav- ` 


ings and loan associations in frontier 
suburban areas. 

The decisions of conventional 
lenders are also facilitated by ap- 
praisers, who act as communicators 
of the perceived values of neighbor- 
hoods. An appraisal is needed þe- 
fore an institution will finance a 
home loan or apartment sale, so the 
appraiser is in a central role to 
influence the lender’s decision: Ap- 


praisers are trained to assume that `> 


older neighborhoods inevitably -de- 
cline, even if they are presently 
viable middle income areas.’ Lenders 


` 8. American Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers, The Appraisal of Real Estate, 
5th ed. (Chicago: American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers, 1967). Sez, evens 


` 


. Property Values” 
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are then ndre to accept this 
negative view of older: neighbor- 
hoods and to restrict or terminate 
their lending there. 

For single-family homes, the cru- 
cial actors are the savings and loan 
associations. Their decisions are 
critical since they financed approxi- 
mately one-half of all single-family 
home loans in the first half of the 
1970s. Savings and loan associa- 
tions may choose not to make loans 
in older, middle class, viable neigh- 
borhoods—even if they are located 
in those neighborhoods, their de- 
posits come primarily from that area, 
and they have outstanding mort- 
gages in that area to protect. 

When neighborhoods are thus 

“redlined,” the only resource for 
buyers or owners seeking loans is - 
FHA-insured loans. These loans are 
insured by the federal government, 
so that if the borrower defaults, the 
lender is protected against loss by 
the federal government. The major 
actor in this process is the mortgage 
banker. In addition to acting as part 
of the investor-developer complex 
in the suburbs by placing invest- 
ments for institutional ‘investors 
there, mortgage bankers originate 
about 75 percent of all FHA-insured, 
single-family loans. These loans are 
predominantly in older neighbor- 
hoods.” 

Because of the insurance, the FHA 
lender does not have the samé in- 
centive as the conventional lender 
to exercise care in assessing the risks 
involved in lending money on a 


“Neighborhood Analysis,” pp. 81-100. For a 
graphic presentation of “neighborhood age 
patterns,’ see, “Impact of Urban Forces Upon _ 
and “Value Analysis of 
Neighborhood Characteristics,” in Alfred A. 
Ring, The Valuation of Real Estate (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970), pp. 
55-92. 
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particular house to a particular buyer. | 
In addition to this structural prob- 
lem, there have been serious ad- 
ministrative abuses. Since FHA be- 
gan insuring large numbers of 
mortgages in older neighborhoods 
in the late 1960s, there has been 
maladministration and fraud in these 
programs. The result has been a 
high level of foreclosure and aban- 
donment in neighborhoods where 
FHA loans are concentrated, gen- 
erally the “redlined” neighbor- 
hoods. Because the concentration of 
FHA loans takes place in neighbor- 
hoods where conventional lenders 
have withdrawn their resources, this 
process is referred to as “disinvest- 
ment.” $ 

The concentration of FHA loans 
and the attendant problems threaten 
the viability of neighborhoods. Even 
if the foreclosure rate in FHA pro- 
grams were at its same high level 
but the loans were scattered ran- 
domly throughout metropolitan 
areas, no individual neighborhood 
would be endangered. 

With regard to-the multifamily 
buildings in older neighborhoods, 
the traditional source of mortgage 
money has been life insurance 
companies. Like savings and loan 
associations, however, insurance 
companies have decided not to con- 
tinue to invest in older neighbor- 
hoods and are investing instead in 
new suburban developments. This 
decision by insurance companies 
makes it increasingly difficult for 
buyers of apartment buildings in 
older areas to secure mortgages. 
They must often secure financing 
at higher interest rates and with 
shorter terms than were previously 
available. With the increased cost of 
financing these transactions, the 
rents in the buildings are increased 
while the quality is not. The result 
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is that the more affluent, mobile 
tenants look elsewhere for housing. 

In short, both in single-family 
and multifamily housing, older neigh- 
borhoods are at a serious financial 
disadvantage compared to newly 
developing suburban areas. Older 
communities are without major in- 
stitutional investments to help in- 
crease, or even to maintain, their 
desirability and value. Local lenders, 
as well, have tended to choose to 
invest in suburban areas, forsaking 
the communities from which they 
receive a large share of their de- 
posits. The neighborhoods are then 
left in the hands of mortgage bankers 
and other lenders who use FHA 
mortgage insurance programs. The 
result is the concentration of fore- 
closures and abandonments, which 
dot these communities and blightthe - 
area. Thus, as conventional investors 
remove their financial resources 
from older communities, these com- 
munities suffer the burden of trying 
to survive while depending on in- 
vestors who have no risk, and thus . 
no stake, in the economic future of 
the neighborhood. 

The investor-developer complex 
and the disinvestment complex con- 
stitute a single, interrelated metro- 
politan investment-disinvestment 
complex. The decisions of this com- 
plex have important negative con- 
sequences for older central city and 
suburban neighborhoods and com- 
munities. 

The investment-disinvestment 
complex has made these decisions 
based on a combination of ideology 
and perceptions of economic real- 
ities. The ideology views suburban 
growth as inevitable and desirable. 
On the other side of this ideological 
coin is the belief that older neigh- 
borhoods inevitably decline and die. 

The prevalent economic percep- 
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tion of the investment-disinvestment 
complex is that profits are to be made 
on the suburban fringe by building 
for the upper quarter of the market. 
On the other hand, older neighbor- 
hoods are seen as unacceptably 
risky investments. In short, the 
ideology and the economic analysis 
are mutually supportive, and both 
serve to justify the decisions of. 
these actors to the public. 


PUBLIC POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


Given the negative consequences 
for older neighborhoods that flow 
from the. investment-disinvestment. 
complex’s actualizing its ideological 
and economic values, it is appropri- 
ate to ask how a more socially 
constructive set of investment deci- 
sions could be brought about. For 
example, what forms of. public 
intervention in the private invest- 
ment processes. would be appropri- 
ate and effective to assure an ade- 
quate flow of capital into older 
neighborhoods? 

The approaches to public inter- 
vention might be categorized into 
regulatory and subsidy strategies. 
Regulatory approaches would re- 
quire private interests to behave 
differently, without rewarding them 
for doing so. In this case, regula- 
tory strategies would require that 
private decision makers, individually 
or collectively, make sufficient credit 
available in older neighborhoods. 
This kind of approach would be 
based on an assumption that these 
_actors have a perception of economic 
realities that is, at least in part, 
inaccurate. It would assume not only 
that shifting investments from the 
suburban fringe to the older neigh- 
borhoods would permit private ac- 
tors to continue to make “reason- 
able” profits, but also that they 
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should be required to do so because 
of the important public policy im- 
pacts of the location of their in- 
vestments. Since this type of major 
shift in investment practices has not 
been tried (except for the FHA 
process, which has the problems 
described above), the risks and 
profits involved are not yet known. 

At the local, state and federal 
levels, regulatory strategies are be- 
ing considered and, to a limited ex- 
tent, implemented. Many of these 
are directed at prohibiting “red- 
lining,” so that financial institutions 
cannot refuse to issue mortgages or 
home improvement loans because of 
the age or other aspects of the 
neighborhood which are not related 
to demonstrable risks. Other ideas 
include mandatory pooling by in- 
stitutional investors to make re- 
sources available to older neighbor- 
hoods. 

Since the investmient-disinvest- 
ment complex has not yet borne the 
burden of demonstrating that it is 
economically infeasible to invest in 
ways that maintain older neighbor- 
hoods rather than bringing about or 
accelerating their decline, public 
regulation seems to be an appropri- 
ate starting point. Such regulation 
would demonstrate the extent to 
which the industry could continue 
to make reasonable profits while — 
serving the public interest. ' 

If regulatory efforts indicated that 
there were unreasonably high risks 
and low profits for investors in 
providing necessary capital in older 
neighborhoods, this would indicate 
that some form of public subsidy 
might be necessary. Such an in- 
centive system, perhaps in combina- 
tion with a regulatory strategy, 
would make it financially feasible 
to put additional resources into older 
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neighborhoods, if it was not: profit- 
able otherwise. A variety of govern- 
mental subsidies could be ‘con- 
sidered, from providing tax incen- 
tives to depositing governmental 
funds in.financial institutions which 
make capital available in older 
neighborhoods. 

Any incentive approach should 
carefully avoid the mistakes of the 
past and the present, such as those 
that are characteristic of the struc- 
ture and administration of the FHA 
mortgage insurance programs. The 
loans which are made with govern- 
mental inducements must be quality 
loans-which will enhance the viabil- 


ity of older neighborhoods. 
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CONCLUSION 


The investors involved in the 
investor-developer and disinvest- 
ment complexes are the same. Thus, 
the investment-disinvestment com- 
plex is a single entity. On one side, 
it builds to suit the preferences of 
people who do not need housing. 
On the other side, conventional 
lenders, acting on the assumption 
that older viable neighborhoods are 
on their way to blight, withdraw 
their resources and initiate a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. The growth of 
suburban areas and the decay of 
older neighborhoods are interrelated 
—one cannot gain without a loss to 


the other. 
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Racial Segregation: The Persisting Dilemma 
By KARL E. TAEUBER 


ABSTRACT: Although moderate to high social and economic 
heterogeneity are typical of suburbs as well as central cities, 
the black population has become highly segregated residen- 
tially. This segregation has little economic base, but is based 
primarily on racial discrimination. The military images used to 
describe black “invasion” of neighborhoods and white “flight” 
from central cities express racial.conflict and distort our per- 
ception of metropolitan trends. As a one-in-eight minority na- 
tionally, blacks are not numerous enough to “take over” many 
central cities. The high concentration of blacks in a couple 
dozen cities ensures that blacks will remain a small minority 
in 200 other metropolitan areas. Demographic data since 1970 
indicate a reversal of the centuries-long process of increasing 
metropolitan concentration and a sharp diminution in the flow 
of black migrants to large cities. To date, there is no evidence 
of sharp shifts in the residential isolation of blacks. Black 
suburbanization in some metropolitan areas has followed the 
central city pattern of segregation. The altered demographic 
circumstances of the 1970s and 1980s hold out prospects for 
change, but those prospects depend on the nation’s efforts to 
reduce continuing discrimination in the sale and rental: of 
housing. a f 
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HE National Advisory Commis- 
_ sion on Civil Disorders, ap- 
pointed by President Johnson in 
response to the ghetto riots of the 
mid-1960s, reported in early 1968 its 
basic conclusion: “Our nation is 
moving toward two societies, one 
black, one white—separate and un- 
equal.” 1 The image of “two societies” 
took root in people’s minds in a way 
that the commission's recommenda- 
tions for action never could. Trans- 
lated into geographic terms, this 
image now dominates the nation’s 
perception of central city and sub- 
urbs: a black core surrounded by a 
white noose. 

. For decades scholars and the pub- 
lic have used battlefield imagery to 
describe residential patterns of blacks 
and whites. Early in this century, as 
black populations grew in the cities, 
the so-called colored were said to be 
threatening and invading white 
neighborhoods. During my child- 
hood in World War II, a “block- 
buster’ was a bomb of awesome 
destructive power; in college in the 
1950s I learned that a ““block-buster” 
was an unscrupulous charactér who 
dared to sell or rent to Negroes 
in white areas. In the years since 
the Kerner Commission report, the 
imagery has become that of defeat 
and panic, of white flight to the sub- 
urbs in fear of blackening central 
cities. 

This racial battlefield imagery of 
cities and suburbs is, like the other 
city-suburban imagery, a gross exag- 


geration.that nevertheless blinds the . 


national perception to reality. Racial 
conflict is a prominent aspect of the 
American metropolitan scene, but 


1. National Advisory Commission on Civil 


‘Disorders Report (New Hom Bantam Books, | 


1968), p. 1. 


three central cities. 
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the two-society image is too narrow 
a perspective. A survey of certain 
census data on population distribu- 
tion and migration. can broaden the 
perspective and provide a glimpse 
of both the uniformities of racial 
residential patterns throughout the | 
nation and of the diversities in scale 
and character of the problems posed 
by these patterns in individual 
metropolitan areas. 


THE BLACKENING OF CENTRAL 
CITIES 


What did the 1970 census reveal 
about the so-called blackening: of 
central cities? In the 243 metro- 
politan areas, blacks composed a 
majority of the population in only 
These three 
cities— Washington, Newark and 
Atlanta—are each severely -under- 
bounded with respect to the spread 
of urbanization around them. (Wash- 
ington had 26 percent of the metro- 
politan area’s population; Newark, 


‘21 percent; and Atlanta, 36 percent.) 


In the total metropolitan population 
of these three places, blacks were 
outnumbered three or four to one. 
In only 12 other metropolitan areas 
did blacks in 1970 compose between 


‘40 ‘and 50 percent of .the central 


city population. Four of these 12 
were Southern cities in which the 
black percentage either declined 
or increased only slightly during 
the 1960s: Birmingham, Alabama; 
Charleston, South Carolina; Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas; and Richmond, Vir- 


.ginia. The other eight cities experi- 


enced rapid increases in percent- 
age of blacks during the 1960s, and 
most will probably have black 
majorities by the time of the 1980 
census. These eight, in declining 
order of city size, are Detroit, Balti- 
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‘more, St. Louis and New Orleans, 
among the nation’s large cities, and 
Savannah, Wilmington, Augusta and 
Atlantic City among the medium- 
size cities. 

A few central cities other than 
these eight may experience such 
rapid white out-movement and black 
increase during the 1970s that they, 
too, will have black majorities by 
1980. But in 211 of the 243 central 
cities, whites outnumbered blacks 
more than two to one in 1970. Many 
of the 32 cities in which blacks com- 
posed more than one-third of the 
1970 population were medium-size 


Southern cities from which blacks - 


were fleeing as fast as whites in the 
1960s. In other medium-size cities 
whites were moving in, not out, and 
at a faster rate than blacks. 

About one of every eight persons 
in the United States is Negro (accord- 
ing to census classification). A mi- 
nority group, outnumbered seven to 
one, cannot “take over” all of the 
nation’s central cities. Indeed, more 
than half of the nation’s black popu- 
lation already lives in central cities 
_ of metropolitan areas. Black urban- 
ization in the future cannot continue 
at the former pace. There are not 
enough blacks left in the rural South 
to provide a continuing large flow 
into the cities. 

Although 198 of the 243 metro- 
politan areas experienced an in- 
crease during the 1960s in the per- 
centage of blacks in the central city, 
there is no typical metropolitan area. 
_ Black population in New York City 
increased by more than halfa million. 
In Provo-Orem, Utah, the black cen- 
tral city population increased from 
18 to 28 persons. There are prevail- 
ing patterns of racial population 
change, but the specific pattern in 
each. metropolitan area takes on a 
unique size and shape. 
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BLACK SUBURBANIZATION 


Variety is the prominent feature of 
patterns of black suburbanization 
among the nation’s metropolitan 
areas. In 1970 there were 70 million 
whites living in the suburbs (census 
definition) and 3.4 million blacks. 
Blacks composed about five percent 
of all suburban residents; but -this 
aggregate figure of five percent is a ` 
misleading indication of the general 


pattern. In most of the old South, 


blacks lived in towns and villages 
and throughout the countryside. As. 
metropolitan areas grew, they in- 
corporated within their domain the 
pre-existing pattern of racial en- 
claves. Despite the exclusion of 
blacks from most of the new sub- 
urban housing of the past 50 years, 
in many of the South’s metropolitan 
areas blacks compose from 10 to 40 
percent of the suburban population. 
In every Northern metropolitan area 
and in some Southern areas, blacks 
compose less than 10 percent of the 
suburban population and often only 
a miniscule proportion. 

During the 1950s and 1960s more 
blacks moved out of many Southern 
metropolitan areas than moved in; 
this was true of suburbs as well as 
central cities. The huge flow of black 
population to Northern central cities 
drew heavily. from Southern urban 
blacks as well as from blacks in the 
rural hinterlands. With rapid white 
suburbanization in these Southern - 
metropolitan areas, the percentage 


that blacks composed of the sub- 


urban population often fell. 

In the Northern metropolitan 
areas, racial patterns of suburbaniza- 
tion varied. In many areas with rapid 
suburbanization of whites, the num- 
ber of:blacks has shown a sharp per- 
centage increase. Some observers 
have seen in these demographic 
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figures the harbinger of a new era 


of extensive black suburbanization. - 


Caution is warranted, however, 
-whenever one looks at percentage 
change data from a small base popu- 
lation. Between 1960 and 1970 the 
white. suburban population in the 
Boston metropolitan area increased 


orily 11 pergent, while the black. 


suburban population increased 53 
. percent. Numerically, however, the 
white suburbanization greatly out- 
weighed the black: the white sub- 
urban population increased by 
200,000, from 1.9 million to 2.1 mil- 
lion; the black suburban. increase 
was less than 8,000, from 15,000. to 
22,000. The rate of black suburbani- 
zation was greater, to be sure, and 
the percentage that blacks composed 
of Boston’s suburban population did 
increase—from less than one percent 
to just over one percent. If this is 
the harbinger of a new era of black 
suburbanization, it is obvious that 
the old era will be with us for a long 
time before being ushered out. — 
Another kind of evidence shows 
that the black suburbanization cur- 


rently occurring in a number of large. 


metropolitan aréas, whatever its 
numerical scale, is following the 
essential. dynamics of the old era 
rather than ushering in a new era of 
race relations. This evidence. per- 
tains to the location of black sub- 
urbanites and the character of their 
new communities. Consider Chicago, 
for example, where the quantity of 
black suburbanization has been 
rather large: In the two decades from 
1950 to 1970, the black suburban. 
population in the Chicago area in- 
creased by 85,000 persons (from a 
1950 base óf 44 ,000). Nearly two- 
. thirds of this increase occurred in 
nine-old industrial suburbs (such as 
Joliet, Waukegan’ and Chicago 
Heights), each’ of which was experi- 
encing the same kind of blacks-re- 
placing-whites in segregated neigh- 
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borhoods that occurs in’ central 
cities. Another one-fourth of the 
black suburban increase occurred in 
five “black suburbs” (such as Rob- 
bins and ‘East Chicago Heights), 
small communities or neighborhoods 
in which new housing developments ` 
had been marketed directly to black 
families. The Chicago suburban ter- 
ritory, aside from these 14 com- 
munities, was home to more than 3 
million whites in 1970, but it made 
room for a black increase of fewer 
than 10,000 persons. during the 20- 
year period. 


ECONOMICS OR DISCRIMINATION? 


The residential segregation of 
blacks from whites: within central 
cities and the exclusion of blacks 
from suburbs are often assumed to be 
a reflection of the relatively poorer 
economic circumstances of blacks. 
In fact, although metropolitan areas 
have both wealthier and poorer 
neighborhoods, most residential 
neighborhoods throughout the me- 
tropolis have housing that rents or | 


- sells for a wide range of prices. Thus, 


the first premise of the poverty inter- 
pretation of racial residential patterns 
is only a half-truth. The residential 
distribution of persons among neigh- 
borhoods in the metropolis is only in 
small part a function of housing costs, 
family income or other: Senne 
factors. 

The sécond premise of the Severs 
interpretation of housing segregation 
is that blacks are poorer than whites. 
This is again only a partial truth. 
If the entire distribution of families 
by income is considered, rather than 
just average i incomes, a considerable 
overlap is seen among races. Many 
wealthy and middle income black 
families have’ greater economic re- 
sources than do millions of poor 
white families. 


RACIAL SEGREGATION. 


The conclusion from the two 
premises of the poverty interpreta- 
tion of residential segregation is that 
the residential locations of blacks 


and whites differ because of eco-. 


nomic differences. The reality, alas, 
is not so simple. Sociologists and 
economists have devised various 
statistical techniques for assessing 
the influence of economic factors on 
the differential residential location 

of black and white households, but 
- they have notreached any consensus 
beyond agreement that other factors 
are important. I have contributed to 


the esoteric literature on this topic, 


but I am more impressed by the 
results of common sense and simple 
statistics. Common sense and open 
eyes reveal that rich blacks do not 
live interspersed with rich whites. 
Poor whites do not live interspersed 
with poor blacks. Racial residential 
segregation exists to far too high a 
-degree in all American cities for 
economic factors to be the primary 
cause. Simple statistics offer sur- 
prising confirmation. In Chicago in 
1960, the average rent paid by white 
tenants was $88 a month; the average 
rent paid by black tenants was $88 
a month. Black renters were highly 
segregated from white renters de- 
spite their obvious ability to pay as 
much. 

But suburbanization is different, 
is it notP Granted that patterns of 
housing segregation in the central 
city are not primarily economic in 
origin, is it not true that economic 
factors play a more important role in 
suburban locations? Consider data 
for 29 of the nation’s largest metro- 
politan areas.* Among white families 
with incomes of $5,000 to $6,999 


(not a very good income even by. 


2. Albert I. Hermalin and Reynolds Farley, 
“The Potential for Residential Integration 
in Cities and Suburbs: Implications for the 
Busing Controversy,” Americen Sociological 
Review 38 (October 1973), pp. 595-610. . ` 
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1969 standards), the proportion who 
lived in the suburbs was greater in 
every case than the suburban propor- 
tion among black families with in- 
comes of $15,000 to $24,900. Con- 
sider also a specific metropolis. In 
Detroit in 1970, more than half of 
the.white families in each income 
level, from very poor to very rich, 
lived in the suburbs. Among blacks, 
only one-tenth of the families at 
each income level (including very 
rich) lived in the suburbs. 

I have concluded from my own 
research and a review of the work of 
others that the prime cause of resi- 
dential segregation by race has been 
discrimination, both public and 
private. Racial discrimination was 
influential in developing the racially 
segregated pattern of American 
cities. In recent years, despite court 
rulings and legislation clearly out- 


lawing virtually all types of racial 


discrimination in housing, past pat- 
terns persist, and every investigation 
uncovers evidence that old impedi- 
ments to free choice of residence by 
blacks continue. I refer specifically 
to practices such as: 


1. racially motivated site selection 

and tenant assignment policies 
‘in public housing; 

2. racially motivated site selec- 
tion, financing, sales, and rental 
policies of other types of govern- 

- ment subsidized housing, such 
as Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and Veterans Administra- 
tion insurance programs; 

3. racially motivated site selec- 
tion, relocation policies and 
practices, and redevelopment 
policies in urbari renewal pro- 
grams; 


3. This paragraph is ‘taken from Karl E. 
Taeuber, “Demographic Perspectives on 
Housing and School Segregation,’ WAYNE 
LAW REVIEW 31 (March 1975), pp. 840- 
841. 
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4. zoning and annexation policies 
that foster racial segregation; 
5. restrictive covenants attached 
' to housing deeds; 


6. policies of financial institutions - 


that. discourage prospective. 
developers of racially integrated 
private housing; 

7. policies of financial institutions 
that allocate mortgage funds 
and rehabilitation loans to 
blacks only if they live in pre- 
dominantly black areas; 

8. practices of the real estate 
industry such as (a) limiting 
the access of black brokers to 
realty associations and multiple 
listing services; (b) refusals by 
white realtors to cobroke on 
transactions that would foster 
racial integration; (c) block- 
busting, panic selling, and racial 
steering; (d) racially identifying 
vacancies, either overtly or by 
nominally benign codes (adver- 
tising housing according to 
racially identifiable schools or 
other neighborhood identifiers); 
(e) refusing to show houses or 
apartments or refusing to en- 
courage blacks to consider 
housing in white' neighbor- 
hoods; (f) reprimanding or 
penalizing brokers and, sales- 
men who act to facilitate racial 
integration; and 

9. racially discriminatory practices 

' by individual homeowners and 


landlords. 


MASS MIGRATION TO METROPOLIS 


- A century ago the black popula- 
tion in the United States was pre- 
dominantly a rural agricultural one 


because the South of which blacks: 


were a part was itself a rural agricul- 
tural region. As the South slowly 
urbanized, blacks participated. 


Southern cities, together with their | 
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outlying suburbs, grew with a pat- 
tern of separate housing for blacks. 
A slow northward movement of black 
population that had been occurring 
in the first: half-century after the 
emancipation of slaves accelerated 
during the 1910-20 decade. Con- 
tinuing for the next half-century and 
a few years beyond, the flow of 
blacks to Northern cities was truly a 
mass ‘migration. Between 1920 and 
1930 in Georgia and between 1940 
and 1950 in Mississippi, nearly 
half of the young black males reach- 
ing adulthood left their states. In 


‘1920, 1930 and 1950, in Michigan, 


Illinois and New York, from one-third 
to more than one-half of the young 
adult blacks enumerated in the 
census had moved to those states 
within the preceding 10 years. 

The mass migration northward 
drew blacks from all over the South, 


from cities as well as villages and 


tenant farms. The Northern destina- 
tions, by contrast, were few in-num- 
ber. Of all Northern blacks in 1970, 
two-thirds lived in seven metropol- 
itan areas containing more than 
300,000 blacks each (New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Newark and Cleveland). In 
the West, two-thirds of the blacks 
lived in Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. In the South, only five metro- 
politan areas contained-more than 


3 


300,000 blacks each, and the 16 con- - 


taining more than 100,000 blacks 


included only one-third of the ~ 


region’s total black population. 


END OF AN ERA? 

Any mass migration carries within 
itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. As youth move from-one region 
to another, they transfer future 
natural increase from the place of 
origin to the place of destination. 
This demographic fact of life ensures 


= 
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that new generations will be born 
and raised in the destination places 
and that the supply of future migrants 
from the place of origin will be 
depleted. In addition, any mass 
migration is cause and effect of 
massive social and economic trans- 
formations at origin and destination. 

During the half-century of massive 
black migration, the character of the 
migration was continually changing. 
By the time national attention was 
focused on the so-called urban crisis 
following the Watts riots of 1965, 
‘Northern black populations were 
increasingly Northern-born and 
Northern-raised. Northern blacks 
who migrated from the South were 
increasingly from the urban South. 
For blacks, as for whites, long 
distance migration was a feature of 
a metropolitan industrial economy 
in which those persons with greater 
education and marketable skills 
moved for economic benefit and fora 
better life. The poor and poorly edu- 
cated rural blacks who were still 
being displaced from agriculture 
were far more likely to move a few 
miles to a Southern town or city than 
to take off directly for a Northern 
metropolis. 

The steady aggregation of Ameri- 
cans, white and black, into metro- 


` politan areas is a mass migration 


that must come to an end sometime. 
This migration has ebbed and flowed 
with economic circumstances —as in 
the slowdown during the depression 
of the 1930s—but at least until 1970 
it was a continuing feature of Ameri- 
can demographic history. No one 
foresaw the sudden cessation of this 
steady population concentration, but 


cessation is what appears to have 


happened since 1970. From 1970 to 
1974, metropolitan areas lost migrants 
to nonmetropolitan territories. Ana- 
lysts first thought that the results 
might simply reflect a spilling over 
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of metropolitan expansion beyond 
the current boundaries of metropol- 
itan areas. Further investigation 
revealed, however, that the popula- 
tion in counties adjacent to metro- 
politan areas was growing less rapidly 
than the population in nonmetro- 
politan counties not adjacent to any 
metropolitan area. 

The national shift. away from an 
ever-greater piling up of population 
in metropolitan areas has been 
matched by an extraordinarily sharp 
decline in black metropolitan move- 
ment. During the early 1970s there 
was still a slow rate of net in-move- 
ment of blacks to metropolitan areas, 
but it hardly compared to the rapid 
pace of the 1950s and 1960s. It is 
the nation’s largest metropolitan 
areas that have experienced the 
sharpest shift in total migration rates, 
and it-is these areas that in the past 
were most attractive to black mi- 


grants. As the black population has 


become increasingly urban, and as 
young blacks have become increas- 
ingly well educated, the character 
of black migration has increasingly 
resembled that of white migration. 
During recent decades white migra- 
tion to central cities declined and 
then reversed, first in the largest 
cities and more recently in many of 
the medium-size centers. Already in 
the 1960s, blacks displayed a net 
out-movement from some central 
cities, and it should not have sur- 
prised us so much that this trend 
would gain momentum in the 1970s. 


PERSISTING SEGREGATION 


Recent information on population 
redistribution. of both whites and 
blacks during the 1970s has sur- 
prised demographers and other social 
scientists. The sharp changes in 
fundamental long term trends were 
not anticipated and have not yet been 
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uean: It is dificult to stant 
_long-accustomed perceptions, and 
many observers suspect (or hope) 
that the latest demographic shifts are 
a temporary response to the unusual 
economic circumstances of the early 
1970s. Taking cognizance of the fact 
that no trend continues forever, I am 
much less skeptical of the new in- 
formation. We may well be entering 
a- new era in American Poulson 
distribution. 

‘The identification of eras is an 
analytical distinction imposed on a 
continuous reality. The trends of 
` population concentration in metro- 
politan places and dispersal within 
metropolitan areas have not suddenly 
been obliterated; rather, the magni- 
tude of the former has declined, and 
we do not yet know how the pace of 
suburbanization has been and will 
‘be affected. Thus it is extraordinarily 
difficult to assess the future of black 
suburbanization. `. 

In the early decades of the twen- 
tieth century, as the so-called Great 
Migration of blacks to Northern cities 
accelerated, the black newcomers to 
the cities behaved much like other 
newcomers of those times. Negro 
migrants repeated the behavior of 
. Italian and Polish migrants and other 


ethnic groups in settling initially in. 


certain downtown areas of inexpen- 
sive housing accessible to public 
transportation. As numbers grew, 
ethnic colonies spread. With time, 
-incredsing numbers of the group be- 
came familiar with the ways of the 
= city, with how to get along econom- 
ically, and with other residential 
choices that might be more pleasant 
‘than crowded central neighborhoods. 


' From the beginning. of mass con- - 


‘centration of each successive Euro- 
pean. ethnic group in- New: York, 
Chicago, Detroit. and other great 


~ Cities, some members of the group 


were moving elsewhere in the city, 


t 
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somedmes establishing secondary 
colonies, sometimes settling into 
ethnically heterogeneous neighbor- 
hoods. Many of the children and 
grandchildren, natives of America 
and ofthe city, exercised even wider 
ranges of choice of residence. Sta- 
tistical measures of the degree of 
segregation of each major European 
ethnic group document declining 
segregation as time passed.4 

For blacks, however, residential 
patterns took a different twist. The 
mechanisms of racial discrimination 
identified above were deliberately 
devised and elaborated to control ` 
the dispersal of blacks: and to pto- 
duce a more “orderly” channeling 
of rapidly growing black populations. 
Statistical: measures document in- 
creasing segregation of blacks.> The 
residential segregation between 
blacks and whites increased well ` 
beyond the levels characteristic of 
turn-of-the-century ethnic. group 
segregation in Northern cities. Some 
Southern cities that grew to promi- 
nence after the Civil War also ex- 
perienced their first large influx of 
black population during this period, 
and their residential patterns de- 
veloped similarly to those in the. 
North. In some older Southern cities, 
where a large black population was 
present ever since the days of 
slavery, a more dispersed racial 
residential pattern survived for many 
decades. But even in those cities, 
such as Charleston, South Carolina, 
with its traditional pattern of back- 
yard and alley dwellings for blacks, 
the modern national style of separate: 
residential areas eventually took 


4, Stanley Lieberson, Ethnic Patterns in 
American Cities (New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1963). ; 

5. Karl E. Taeuber aad Alma F. Taeuber 
Negroes in ‘Cities: Residential Segregation 
and Neighborhood Change (Chicago: Aldine; 
1069); , i 
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over. Urban renewal in the 1950s 
largely completed the task of racially 
modernizing these cities. 

During the 1950s in the North, and 
' during the 1960s in both Northern 
and Southern cities, the intensity of 
residential segregation of blacks and 
whites diminished somewhat from 
its peak levels.§ These declines were 
too small to reflect or presage a new 
liberalism in race relations. Rather 
they arose, I believe, from the large 
scale of the white out-movement 
from central cities and from the 
simultaneous rapid increase in the 


numbers of black families (native | 


Americans all and many second or 
third generation urbanites) who did 
not like the ghettos and who pursued 
as best they could—within the con- 
fines of a discriminatory housing 
market—the standard American 
dream ofa decent home and a decent 
neighborhood in which to raise one’s 
children. 

‘The slight diminution in the degree 
of racial residential segregation with- 
in the central cities occurred during 
a period of rapid increase in white 
suburban populations. The 1970 
census was the first to provide data 
for individual city blocks throughout 
the urbanized area, and hence ‘for 
1970 it is possible to calculate area- 
wide segregation indexés of the 
same sort described above for central 
cities. Among. 40 of 44 Northern 
metropolitan areas, the segregation 
index for the total urbanized area is 
greater than that for. the central city 
alone. Among Southern metropolitan 
areas, with their historical pattern 
of suburban black enclaves, the area 
index is higher in 27 of 44 cases. 

These statistical data document 


6. Annemette Sørensen, Karl E. Taeuber, 
and Leslie J. Hollingsworth, Jr., “Indexes of 
Racial Residential Segregation for 109 Cities 
in the United States, 1940 to 1970,” Socio- 
logical Focus 8 (April 1975), pp. 125-142. 
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the severity of the two-society pat- 
tern of increasingly black central 
cities and white suburbs. ` Until 
there is a much more even distribu- 
tion of blacks and whites among 
central cities and suburbs, segrega- 
tion indexes for metropolitan areas 
cannot fall. The evidence presented 
above indicates that. black subur- . 
banization to date, while numerically 
greater than ever before, remains a 
minor pattern in black population re- 


distribution. Suburbia shows no 


signs of quickly becoming for blacks, 
as-for whites, the primary destina- 
tion of migrants. The evidence 
further shows that the suburbaniza- 
tion to date has occurred with: the 
same racially discriminatory chan- 
neling of black residents into se- 
lected localities that characterizes 
central cities. 

The lowered birth rate in the 
United States and the lowered rate 
at which whites and blacks are 
moving into metropolitan areas 
should sharply reduce population 
pressure on urban and suburban 
housing. Older and less desirable 
housing seems increasingly likely to 
be abandoned, as happened in the 
1950s and 1960s even with growing 
populations. Reduction of central city 


‘densities should occur, and a poten- 
_tial exists for greatly increased black 


suburbanization. With black popula- 
tions growing more slowly, and with 
blacks interested in the full spectrum 
of metropolitan residential neighbor- 
hoods, there could be rapid resi- 
dential desegregation without the 
population pressures that in the past 
led so often to immediate resegrega- 
tion. This pattern could develop, but 


_there is no evidence yet that it will. 


Racial segregation persists in sub- 
urban housing because racial dis- 
crimination persists in suburbia. 
Whether these patterns change 
depends not only on whether we. 
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develop the will ‘and devise the 
means to enforce existing nation- 
wide laws against all types of hous- 
ing discrimination; change in the 
racial patterns of housing also de- 
pends on what happens to segrega- 
tion in schooling and employment. 
It has become somewhat fashion- 
able to recognize these linkages 
only to use them as an excuse. 
Segregated schools are said to 
depend on segregated housing, 
which depends on black poverty, 
which depends on occupational dis- 
crimination, which depends on 
earlier discrimination in Southern 
schooling, which depends on ante- 
bellum social institutions. This kind 
of logic rests on a specious reading 
of social science evidence. There is 
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indeed a certain “unity of the Negro 
problem,” as Gunnar Myrdal noted 
more than 30 years ago, but that 
unity may be expressed in the present 
tense, not only as a historical residue 
of slavery: 


Behind the barrier of common discrimi- 
nation, there is unity and close inter- 
relation between the Negro’s political 
power; his civil rights; his employment 
opportunities; his standards of housing, 


nutrition and clothing; his health, man-. 


ners, and law observance; his ideals and 
ideologies. The unity is largely the result 


of cumulative causation binding them all , 
' together in a system and tying them: to 


white discrimination.’ 


7. Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma: 
The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944), p. 77. 
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Metropolitan School Desegregation: _ 
_ Practical Remedy or Impractical Ideal? 


By EVERETT F. CATALDO, MICHAEL GILES, AND DOUGLAS S. GATLIN 


ABSTRACT: School desegregation has become an increas- 
ingly important issue in non—Southern metropolitan areas. 
The absence of significant residential desegregation in the 
suburbs and the concentration of the black population in 

‘central cities make effective school desegregation difficult, 
if not impossible, without consolidated planning for the 
entire metropolitan region. Cross-busing between central cit- 
ies and suburbs may raise stiffresistance among white parents 
whose children would be transferred to city schools. An 
analysis of areawide desegregation in Duval County, Florida, 
suggests that suburban diffusion of the white population does 
not in itself constitute a barrier to consolidated planning. A 
judicious application of desegregation plan features for the 
entire metropolitan region can -produce satisfactory and 
equitable results. | | | 
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‘schools’ with whites: 
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CHOOL desegregation has bē- ` 


come one. of the nation’s most 
salient social and political problems. 
Once: a Southern regional issue, 
the desegregation controversy has 
spilled far beyond:the boundaries of 
the old Confederacy, and will be 
=- played out, inevitably, in the na- 
tion’s major metropolitan regions. 
Achieving ‘school desegregation 
in the South was, of course, largely 
a matter of enforcing the law. Brown 
v. Board of Education outlawed de 
jure segregation. At the: time, all 
Southern states operated dual school 
systems, patently and undeniably. 
Outside the South, school segrega- 
' tion has also existed, but it was long 
thought to be based on residential 
segregation and not legal’ action. 
Increasingly, however, suits have 
been brought against non—Southern 
school districts, and the courts have 
scrutinized the legal actions of state 
and local authorities. As decisions 
affecting Denver, Detroit and Bos- 
= ton: have shown, non—Southern: 
.- school districts have been far:less 


- innocent of operating Southern-- 


style, dual school. systems. than was 
formerly presumed, | “ 
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ondary Education Act of 1965, along 
with increasingly tougher. stances 
by federal courts, brought greater 
pressure to bear on recalcitrant 


school districts.2, With both the 


judicial and executive branches of 
government joined in concerted ef- 
fort, substantial progress began to. 
be made. By 1966, 14 percent of 
Southern black school children at- 
tended predominantly white schools. 


. This figure rose slightly to 18 per- 


cent by 1968, and then jumped 
dramatically to 40 percent by 1970.8 
By 1972, the South led the nation 
in school desegregation, with more 
than 46 percent of its black school 
children attending . predominantly 
white schools. For the border and 
north/west states, the ‘comparable 
figures were 32 percent and a per 
cent respectively.4 l 

„Overall, the Southern . experience 
with desegregation. should be judged 
a qualified success at least. To. be 


.sure, the umber of. private schools — 


in the South, which was never great, 
mushroomed and became havens a 


for white escapists as public schools. 
desegregated.. A New York Times 


survey reported that 700 all-white 


private schools were established in 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 
IN THE SOUTH 


The first 10 years after the Broun 
- decision were characterized by de- 


. lay, obstruction and little real prog-. 


ress. By the 1964-65 school year, 
~ only 2.2 percent of black elemen- 
tary and secondary school students 
in 11 Southern states attended 


passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and the prea and Sec- 


L. U.S., Commission on Civil ae Twenty 
Years after Brown: Equality, of Educational. 


Opportunity . (Washington, D.C., March . 


1975), p. ant 


However, _ 


Southern states from 1965 to 1970— - 
300 of them in 1970 alone when 
desegregation finally came to hold- 
out districts in the deep South.* By . 
the school year 1971-72, Southern 
Segregation academies enrolled ar. 
estimated 500,000- white students. 
These. are impressive figures, but 
the half-million represented only. . 
five percent of all Southern white 


2." U.S, Commission on Civil Rights, Twenty 
Years after Brown. 
3. U.S., Commission on Civil Rights, Twenty — 


Years after Brown, p. 48. 


4. U:S,, Commission on Civil Rights, Twenty. 
Years after Brown. ` 
- 5. New York Times, 29 SARDA! 1971. - 
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' school . children. It would be a 
mistake to.assume,. then, that de- 
segregated school districts through- 
out the South are awash in a tide 
of white rejection and resegregation. 
Conspicuous deviations from the 
aggregate trends have occurred, 
however. For example, a suit to de- 
segregate Atlantas public schools 
was initiated in 1958, when the 
. schools were 70 percent white and 
30 percent black. By 1971, after de- 
segregation had occurred, Atlanta's 
school system had become 70. per- 
cent black and 30 percent white, a 
classic case of resegregation.’ | 


In choosing a paradigm for deseg-: 


regation results outside the South, 
most observers would choose the 
_ Atlanta example over the general 
Southern trend. Much of the South: 
is nonmetropolitan, and many blacks 


live outside the central cities. While. 


most.Southern school districts have 
been declared unitary, a majority of 
them cover medium- to small-sized 
cities and towns and rural areas 
. where the logistics of desegregation 
are relatively easy, where suburban 
mobility is not possible, and where 
many whites cannot easily afford the 
high costs of private schools for their 


children. Outside the South, the vast . 


majority of blacks live in large 
central. cities. It is precisely in 
major metropolitan centers that the 
logistics of desegregation may be 
most difficult, suburban mobility 
is high, and white wealth can most 
easily facilitate the establishment 
. of oe ‘schools. 


SUBURBAN DIFFUSION 
Of course, in the Atlanta case and 
others like it, it is hard to distinguish 


6. New York Times, 2 September 1972. 

7. John Beckler, “Has School Integration 
in the South~Gone as Far as It Can Go?” 
School Management 15 (October 1971), p. 2. 
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between white. fight from the 
schools and white. flight from the 


cities. That may not be necessary, 
.however. Both may occur simul- 
-taneously in mutual reinforcement, 


producing a common result: city 
schools become increasingly black, 


suburban schools virtually all-white. 


Census figures show that white 
flight from the cities continued 
unabated from 1960 to 1970. By 
contrast, black migration into the 
suburbs was very small and repre- 
sented mostly an extension of the 
city ghetto to nearby municipalities. 
Thus, metropolitan fragmentation 
and suburban diffusion have left 
central cities and. their suburbs 
stratified by race. -The absence of 
any appreciable residential deseg- 
regation, when coupled with school 
districts that are mostly contiguous 
with municipal boundaries, renders 
school desegregation in metropoli- 
tan areas nearly a physical impos- 
sibility. Many proponents of de- 
segregation have argued that this 
situation, in and of itself, constitutes 
a denial of equal educational op- 
portunities; many have concluded 
that the only effective remedy is 
consolidated desegregation planning 
over entire metropolitan regions; 
affecting central cities and suburbs 
alike.’ Residential preferences thus 
would not exclusively’ determine 
school assignments; and the racial 
stratification between central cities 
and suburbs would be broken, 
at least insofar as education is 
concerned. : 

Suits for ciiid a 
tion have already been brought and 
approved by federal district judges 
in two prominent cases involving. 


a“ 


8. Hearings before the Sélect Committee 
on Equal Educational. Opportunity, U.S. 
Senate, 92nd Cong., Ist sessy pp. 10445, 
10466, 10469-10476. . i , i 


m 
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the Richmond and Detroit metro- 
politan areas. In both cases, the 
United States Supreme Court re- 
fused to sanction consolidation. 
However, both times four justices 
voted affirmatively, and inthe De- 
troit case a fifth justice indicated an 
inter-district remedy would be ap- 
. propriate where it could be shown 
that state authorities had acted. to 
deny equal educational opportuni- 
ties. Possibly, then, the last word on 
the subject has not been heard. 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 


_ Can: metropolitan areawide de- 
segregation work? Since 1971, the 
authors have been studying parental 


` _ reactions to school desegregation in 


eight Florida school districts, in- 
cluding Duval County, the country’s 
sixty-fourth largest metropolitan re- 
gion and Floridas most heavily 
industrialized one. Although city- 
county. consolidation’ has occurred, 
extending the city services of Jack- 
-sonville throughout the county, the 
area retains many of its traditional 
physical patterns and social mores. 
The old city of Jacksonville is 
clearly defined, bounded by the 
St. Johns River and the Seaboard 
Coastline Railroad. It has a large 
central business district, heavy in- 


dustry, a large wharf area and’ nu- 


mérous tenements. The white popu- 
lation in the old city continues to 


‘decline; population growth is oc-' 


curring only in the suburbs, which 
are virtually all-white. The school 
district is countywide, as are -all 


others in Florida. Prior to desegre-. 


gation, almost all of the black schools 
were in the central city. 


9. Bradley v. School Board of City of Rich- 
mond, 462 F. 2d 1058, 1061; Milliken v. Brad- 
ley, 42 U.S.L.W. 5249 (U.S., 25 July 1975). 
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The field work for our project was 
conducted during the school year 
1972-73, halfway through a two- » 
year, court-ordered plan to desegre- 
gate schools throughout the county. - 
At the time, Duval County had the 
twentieth largest school district in’ 
the nation, with more than 100,000 
students. Approximatély 67 percent 
of the students were white, and 33 
percent were black. The county 
desegregation plan provided for 
transferring blacks from the city 
to suburban schools -and whites 
from the suburbs to city schools. 
Students were also transferred be- 
tween suburban schools to achieve 
satisfactory racial balances. Employ-' 
ing pairing and clustering of schools, 
modified feeder patterns, and re- 
zoning of attendance districts, as 
well as cross-busing, the plan re- 
sulted in substantial desegregation. 
For the school year 1972-73, 77 
percent of the black students at- 
tended predominantly (more than 
50 percent) white schools. Of the 
remaining black students, only 14 
percent were in schools 80 percent 
black or more. ` 

Interviews with white parents 
were conducted in the spring of 1973 
by National Analysts, Inc., of. Phila- 
delphia. Official school district rec- 
ords were used to select samples 
of both complying and rejecting 
parents. Compliers were defined as 
parents whose children attended 
desegregated public schools in the 


county in both 1971-72. and 1972—" — 


73. Rejecters were parents whose 
children had attended county public 
schools in 1971-72 but were with- 
drawn. from their assigned public 
schools for 1972-73 and placed in 


. local private schools. Random selec- 


tion procedures were used, but re- 
jecters were over-sampled. The 
results reported herein aré based on 
a procedure weighting compliers 


~ 
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and rejecters proportionate to their 
estimated distribution in the popu- 
lation. Random procedures were 
used to select the male or female 
parent within the household. 

Ouranalysis focuses on two groups 
of white parents: (1) those whose 
children were assigned to suburban 
schools in 1971-72 but were trans- 
ferred to city schools for 1972-73; 
and (2) those whose children were 
assigned to suburban schools in both 
1971-72 and 1972-73. 

Liberal racial orientations are 
associated with higher social status.?° 
This suggests that suburbanites 
might not resist the transfer of some 
black students into suburban schools. 
The transfer of their children to 
central city schools, however, may 
be another matter entirely. After all, 
a preference for suburban housing 
is often a preference also for sub- 
urban schools. Their jobs aside, 
suburbanites are thought to feel 
physically and psychologically sep- 
arated from the central city. The 
stronger these feelings, the greater 
the potential barrier to effective 
metropolitan school desegregation. 
We would expect, therefore, that 
parents whose children are trans- 
ferred from suburban schools to 
central city schools would be more 
likely to reject than parents whose 
children remain in suburban schools. 
‘There is a small but statistically 
significant difference between the 
two groups (p < .001), but not in the 
expected direction.. The “suburb- 


suburb” group is more likely to reject ` 


(5.1 percent) than the “suburb-city” 
group (3.0 percent). 

Perhaps the effects of school lo- 
cation are obscured by other factors. 


10. See, for example, Hubert M. Blalock, 
Toward a Theory of Minority Group Rela- 
tions (New York: John Wiley and Son, 1967); 
Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man (New York: 
Doubleday, 1960). 
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Suburb-city transfers often involve 
busing, but the suburb-suburb trans- 


‘fers of the Duval plan also involved 
‘busing. Previous analysis of the 


eight-county data suggests that the 
onset of busing in combination with 
a school transfer may have some 
effect on parental reactions." Table 
1 compares rejection rates between 
the suburb-city and suburb-suburb 
groups, distinguishing between those 
whose children experienced the 
onset of busing between 1971-72 
and 1972-73 and those whose chil- 
dren did not (that is, their children 
were already bused in 1971-72, or 
they were not scheduled for busing 
in either 1971-72 or 1972-—73).” 

A fairly sharp increase in the 
rejection rate accompanies the onset 
of busing, but only for the suburb- 
suburb group. For the suburb-city 
group the rejection rate for those 
who experience the onset of busing 
is nearly identical to the rate for 
those who do not. 

Thus far, the expected resistance 
to desegregation by suburban par- 
ents with children transferred to 
city schools has not been confirmed 
by the data. Neither by itself nor in 
combination with the onset of busing 
does the suburb-city transfer con- 
tribute appreciably to rejection. 
Another important factor remains to 
be considered— percent black in the 
assigned public schools. The authors 
have previously found that the re- 
jection rate increases significantly 


11. Wen-Fu P. Shih, Everett F. Cataldo, 
Michael W. Giles, and Douglas S. Gatlin, 
“The Impact of School Desegregation Plan 
Features on White Rejection,” from the 1974 
Social Statistics Section (Proceedings of the 
American Statistical Association), pp. 436- 
439; Michael W. Giles, Douglas S. Gatlin, and 
Everett F. Cataldo, “The Impact of Busing 
on White Flight,” Social Science Quarterly 
55 (September 1974), pp. 493-501. 

12. Busing status was obtained from items 
on the interview schedule. 
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TABLE 1 
REJECTION RATES BY BUSING 


SUBURBAN SCHOOLS 1971-72, 
CITY SCHOOLS 1972-73 i 


Not bused 1971-72 and 1972- 73, OF 
bused both years . . 
Not bused 1971-72, bused 1972-73 


when a threshold of 30 percent black 
is crossed.’ Table '2 compares re- 
jection rates under three conditions 
of the percent black variable. Under 
the first condition, the 30 percent 
black threshold is not reached for 
_the assigned public school in either 
1971-72 or 1972-73. Under the 
second condition, the threshold is 
crossed from 29 percent black or less 
in the assigned school for 1971-72 
to 30 percent black or more in the 
_school for 1972-73. Under the third 
condition, the assigned school is 30 
percent black or more in both years.“ 

As can be seen from table 2, the 
. threshold effect is clear for the 
suburb-suburb group. The rejection 
rate is extremely low under the first 
condition, rises when the threshold 
‘is. crossed, and thef drops. For the 
suburb-city group there is a linear 
trend in the rejection rate. Crossing 
- the 30 percent black threshold has 
considerable effect, but the highest 
rejection rate is for those whose 
children are transferred from sub- 
“urban schools 30 percent black and 
more to city schools also 30 percent 
black and more. 

In table 3, the busing variable is 
controlled by the percent black vari- 


13. Michael W. Giles, Everett F. Cataldo, 
and Douglas S. Gatlin, “ ‘White F light and Per- 
cent Black: The Tipping Point Re-examined,” 

. Social Science Quarterly 56 {June 1975), pp. 
` 85-92. 
” 14. School assignments and percent black 
were -obtained from official school district 
‘records, 


SUBURBAN SCHOOLS IN BOTH 
1971-72 AND 1972-73 


3.7% 
11.2% 


2.5% 
3.0% 


able. The data clearly confirm that 
the suburb-city group reacts to. 
school transfers not in terms of the | 
onset of busing, but in terms of per- 
cent black. When the assigned 
schools are less than 30 percent 
black in both years, the rejection 
rates are infinitesimal, both for those 
who experience the onset of busing 
and for those who do not. When the 
threshold is crossed from schools’ 
less than 30 percent black in 1971- 
72 to schools 30 percent black or 
more in 1972-73, the rejection rates 
rise, but they are uniform within 
both categories of the busing vari- 
able. When the transfer is from 
suburban schools 30 percent ‘black 
or more to city schools also 30 
percent black or more, those who 
experience the onset of busing are 
actually less likely to reject than 
those who do not. Clearly then, 
percent black, and not busing, is 
the controlling factor in rejection 
decisions for parents whose chil- 
dren are transferred from suburban 
schools to city schools. ` 

The effects of percent black can 


-also be observed: for the suburb- 


suburb group. For those with chil- 
dren in’schools 30 percent black or 
more in both years, the onset of 
busing does not contribute to re- 
jection. Among parents whose chil- 
dren cross the 30 percent black 
threshold between school , years, 
those who also experience the onset 


of busing‘ are only ‘slightly more 


likely to reject. For parents with 
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TABLE 2 . Ee e ee: T 
REJECTION Ris BY PERCENT BLACK IN ASSIGNED PUBLIC SCHOOLS i i 


SUBURBAN SCHOOLS 1971-72, 
CITY Scuoo.s 1972-73 


29%. black or less 1971- 72 ‘and 
1972-73 

29% black or less 1971-72, 30% 
black or more 1972-73 

30% black or more 1971-72 
and 1972-73. ` 


children in schools below the thresh- 
old ‘both. years, the ‘onset of busing 
does appear to contribute to rejec- 
tion. However, the number of cases 
in that particular cell are insufficient 
to support a firm conclusion. The 
suburb-suburb group may be influ- 
enced somewhat by the onset of 
busing. The suburb- city group cer- 
tainly i is not. 


CONCLUSION 


Suburbanization does not appear 


to be a’ barrier to consolidated. 


desegregation: planning in metro-. 
politan areas. Parents with children | 


reassigned from suburban schools 


` 


SUBURBAN SCHOOLS IN BOTH 
1971-72 and 1972-73 


0.3% ~ 14% 
8.6% 11.8% 
4.1% 


15.5% . 


to city schools were less likely to 
reject than parents whose children 
remained in suburban schools. Even 
the onset of busing in combination 
with the transfer had no appreciable 
effect. The reactions of. both the 


‘suburb-suburb group and the sub- 
-urb-city group were conditioned by 


percent black in the schools, but in 
a somewhat different fashion. The 
effect of crossing the 30 percent 
black threshold between school 
years increased rejection for both 
groups: For the suburb-suburb group, 
however, once the threshold was 


‘crossed, the rejection rate declined © 


considerably. By contrast, the sub- 
urb-city group was even more likely 


TABLE 3 


REJECTION RATES BY PERCENT BLACK AND BUSING 


SUBURBAN SCHOOLS 1971-72, 
Crry ScHOOLS 1972- 73 


29% black or less both years and ~ 
`~- (a) Not bused or bused both years’ ` 
(b) Not bused 1971-72, bused 
1972-73 


29% black or less 1971-72, 30% pice 
or more 1972-73 and 
(a) Not bused or bused in both years 
(b) Not bused 1971-72, bused 
1972-73 


30% black of more in both years and 
(a) Not bused or bused in both years 
(b) Not bused 1971-72, bused l 
‘1972.73: 


SUBURBAN SCHOOLS IN BOTH 
1971-72 and 1972-73 


0.9% o Se] 66 
0.1% > 15.2% 
9:3% . , 9.2% i 
8.2% 13.9% 
21.1% 4.4% 
12.1% L9 
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to reject when the assigned schools 
for both years were 30 percent black 
or more than when. the suburban 
school was 29 percent black or less 
and the city school was 30 percent 
black or more. 

This pattern, coupled with the 
‘absence of busing effects, suggests 
that metropolitan areawide school 
desegregation may be facilitated by 
even more cross-busing between 
. suburbs and cities, rather than less. 
This would reduce further the black 
. ratio in city schools, making them 
more acceptable to suburban whites. 
The black percent in suburban 
schools would increase, however, 
and could produce higher rejection 
among suburbanites whose children 
remain there, particularly if the 30 
percent black threshold is crossed. 
Our data suggest however, that once 
this initial effect is felt, rejection will 
decline and may stabilize at a low 
level. 

In metropolitan regions where 
blacks constitute less than 30 per- 
cent of the students, our data suggest 
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that consolidated school desegrega- 
tion may be very effective, provided 
that racial balances are equalized 
throughout the schools. When per- 
cent. black in the schools was 29 or 
less in both years, the rejection rates 
for both the suburb-city and suburb- 
suburb groups were extremely low. 

Our study indicates that areawide 
planning can be a practical approach 
to desegregating schools in metro- 
politan areas. Metropolitan frag- 
mentation and suburbanization are 
not, in and of themselves, insur- 
mountable obstacles. To be sure, 
some white flight will occur, but it 
appears to be related mostly to 
percent black in the schools—a 
problem whether desegregation takes 


place within or across municipal | 


boundaries. Furthermore, white re- 
jection can be contained by. the 
judicious application of desegrega- 
tion plan features. Desegregation 


planners in metropolitan areas out- © 


side the South apparently can bene- 
fit from a careful assessment of the 
Southern experience with school 
desegregation. 


'h 
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Aging Suburbs and Black Homeownership 
By GEORGE STERNLIEB AND ROBERT W. LAKE 


ABSTRACT: The 30 years since rapid post-World War II 
suburban residential development began have seen an in- . 
creasing diversification in the characteristics of the suburbs. 
The principal dimensions of diversification include the age of 
housing, age of the population, and distance from the central 
city. Since suburbanization proceeded outward from the 
central city, the signs of this aging process are most pronounced 
in the inner suburbs, with densities-and an aging population. 
As first-round suburbanites progress through the life cycle, 
their housing preferences can be expected to change, resulting 
in a large supply of older housing on the market. The primary 
source of demand for these units in the inner suburbs 
appears to be the upwardly mobile black middle class seeking 
to leave the central city. While black suburbanization is in- 
creasing in some localities, however, black demand appears to 
be below the level expected based on income. In suburban 
home purchase, the availability of equity associated with previ- 
‘ous homeownership may be a better index of buying power 
. than current income. Historical limitations on black home- 
ownership thus continue to limit black suburban home 
purchases. Public policy initiatives are needed to counteract 
these trends, facilitate middle class black migration, and 
contribute to the viability of the inner suburbs. 


' George Sternlieb is Director, Center for Urban Policy Research, and Professor of 
Urban Planning and Policy Development, Rutgers University. He has been a fre- 
quent, invited witness before several congressional committees and national com- 
missions on urban problems and has served as a consultant at the federal, state and 
local levels. He is the author of Residential Abandonment: The Tenement Land- 
lord Revisited, The Ecology of Welfare, Housing Development and Municipal 
Costs, and numerous other books, monographs and articles pertaining to urban 
housing and related issues. 

Robert W. Lake is a Research Associate, Center for Urban Policy Research, a’ 
faculty member of the Department of Urban Planning at Rutgers University, and a 
doctoral candidate in urban geography at the University of Chicago. His research is 
in the field of urban housing, residential satisfaction, and community attitudes 
towards change. He has written articles on racial and ethnic patterns in cities. 
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-OLLECTIVE nouns are useful 


only as they provide effective 
mental holds on aggregated phe- 


nomena, Their value is in direct. 


- proportion to the degree to which the 
‘implied grouping can predict either 
the behavior or the characteristics of 
the units placed under their rubric. 


The so-called information explosion- 


of recent years has seen an enor- 
_ mous increase in the ranks of conven- 
tionally used but non-informative 
collective phrases. The terms liberal 
or conservative, Republican or Dem- 
= ocrat, for example, have faltered sub- 
‘stantially in the utility provided by 
their mental shorthand, although not, 
unfortunately, in the frequency of 
their use. The words simply do not 
allow prediction: it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to forecast on the basis 
of these collective labels how one 
will vote or act on any of a variety of 
crucial issues. ——- 

The parallel holds true when the 
subject of discussion is the term sub- 
urbia. In popular usage, the word 


evokes a relatively narrow set of ` 


images, ranging perhaps from tract 
developments to stately homes, with 
a common denominator of lawns and 
-greenery. Secondarily, the term 
implies a vision of early morning 
commuter throngs of white collar 
workers-bound for offices in the cen- 
tral city. The suburban label has sur- 
prising vitality, for while the image 
has continued unaltered, the reali- 
ties behind it—that is, ‘the types of 


suburbs—have diversified substan- 


tially, certainly -well beyond the | 


ability of a single word to encom- 
pass usefully. . 

The notion of suburban diversity! is 
hardly a new one. Even before the 
` post-World War II suburban explo- 
- sion, forexample, Harris utilized ob- 
servations in 140 metropolitan dis- 
tricts throughout the country to 
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delineate a fivefold suburban typol- 


ogy, largely differentiating between 
“dormitory” and various types of in- 
dustrial suburbs. Somewhat ‘more 
recently, Schnore distinguished 


functionally between industrial and | 


residential suburbs, the former rep- 


resenting a decentralization of pro- ` 


duction and the latter a decentral- 
ization of consumption.! The tradi- 
tional literature on the suburbs, 
then, points to differences between 
residential and other types of sub- 
urban communities and thus demon- 
strates the heterogeneity inherent 
in the term. . 

Beyond this jeneral bifurcation 
of suburban types, however, recent 


evidence suggests the need to recog- . 


nize the proliferation of different 
types of residential suburbs as well. 
In the mid-1970s, the original Levit- 
town is approaching its thirtieth year, 
and suburban residential construc- 


tion proliferates over an area extend- : 


ing in places for more than a hundred 
miles from the central city. . 

_ Massive suburban’ residential 
development can thus be seen. to 


extend substantially both back in 


time and outward over space. -As a 


‘result, residential suburbs: have be- 


come markedly differentiated . by 
both .age.and location. Due to the 
interaction of these dimensions of 
time and space in the development 
of the suburbs, American society 


.today contains suburban residential 


communities that are widely differ- 


ar} 


entiated in functional terms. The- 


bases of this diversification include 
such crucial factors as the age (and 


thus size, style and condition) of | 
- housing; the age. (stage in the. life 


1, Chauncy D. Harris, “Suburbs,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology 49 (July 1943), pp. 
1-13; Leo F. :Schnore, “ ‘The Functions of 
Metropolitan Suburbs,” American Journal of 
Sociology 61 (March 1959), pp. 453-458. 
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cycle) of the population; and the 
distance from (and orientation oe the 
central city. 

This article aims to examine this 
new reality of suburbia and some of 
the functions it plays in our society: 
Toa large extent, many of these func- 
tions constitute new roles for the 
suburbs, perhaps mirroring the loss 
of functions associated with the 
demise of the central city, which we 
have discussed elsewhere.? We are 
. concerned here with the evolution 


of roles associated with the aging of 


_ the inner ring suburbs. Our point of 
- departure is the changing parameters 


of supply and demand for housing in - 


these aging suburbs. These patterns 
in turn are seen to influence the turn- 


over and succession of population in ` 


. these areas. | 
Specifically, we focus on the 
evolving role of inner suburban 
areas as the zone of emergence, 
the place of first homeownership 
for blacks. and other minorities 
seeking to escape the trauma of 
the central city. The thesis of 
our discussion ‘is that the inner 
ring of older suburbs plays this 
important role for the current gen- 
eration of middle class.: aspirants. 
While this role in itself may be a tra- 
ditional suburban function, the fact 


that for the first time.the emerging 


suburbanites are black, coupled with 
current realities of racial segregation, 
implies that the suburbs for the first 


time are becoming the locus of racial ` 


residential conflict and change. ` 

- It is our belief that new forms of 
suburban development are evolving 
which represent a resegregation of 
racial categories. The upwardly 
mobile black middle class, aspiring 
to homeownership and anxious . to 


2. George Sternlieb, “The City as Sand- 
Public Interest 25 (Fall 1971), pp. 
14-21. 
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leave the central cities, provides a 
source of demand for the older hous- 


_ing of the inner-ring suburbs. At the 


same time, the new generation white 
ethnics perceive their inner-city 
areas to be increasingly threatened, 
the inner suburbs too subject to cen- 
tral city problems, and the middle 
ring of affluent suburbs too ex- 
pensive. As a result, preliminary 
evidence indicates that this group 
is vaulting out to the far reaches 
of suburbia, especially to areas 
where land prices are still low 
and suburbanizing industrial ac- 
tivity provides nearby jobs. In 
the discussion which follows, we 
utilize examples from the New York- 
New Jersey region to examine the 
impact of. several components of this 
multifaceted process on the evolving 
characteristics of suburbia. _ 


EVOLUTION OF THE INNER SUBURBS 


More than a quarter-century has 
elapsed since the beginning of the. 
major postwar suburban housing ` 


-~ boom. Since suburbanization gen- 
erally proceeded outward from the 


central city, the signs of this aging 
process are most pronounced—and 
have their greatest impact—in the 
inner suburbs. . 

The evolution of suburbia implies 
a twofold, interrelated process: the 
aging of the résident population and 
the aging of the housing stock. The 
interaction of these two sets of forces 
can be demonstrated, utilizing data 
for the 15 municipalities of Nassau: 
and Suffolk Counties on Long Island 
as an illustration. 

’ Suburbanization on Long Island 
has proceeded in a linear manner 
eastward from New York City, se-. 
quentially reaching each of the mu- ` 
nicipalities arrayed along the narrow, 
100-mile expanse of the island. Age 


of suburbanization .is thus almost 
perfectly correlated .with distance 


` from the central city; as. of this writ-. 


ing, the wave of massive.residential 
construction has reached, and is now 
concentrated in, Brookhaven Town- 
ship, some 60 miles from New York 
City. East of Brookhaven Township, 
Long Island is still largely a sparsely 
developed agricultural and resort 
area inhabited. by a long term resi- 
dent population. 

` The relationship between age of 


= development and age of population 


Ne 


is demonstrated by the data in figure 
l. Here, the number of housing 
units per acre is utilized as a measure 
of the duration of. development, on 
the assumption that higher density 


represents a longer period of con- ` 


struction and in-filling of vacant 
parcels. 

The dashed line in figure 1 por- 
trays housing density per acre for the 
15 Long Island municipalities ar- 
ranged by distance from New York 
City. Clearly, the inner ring of older 
suburbs exhibits the highest den- 
sities, and density decreases with 
distance from the central city. This 
trend line continues éastward to the 
Town of Brookhaven—the edge of 
suburbanization. Beyond the sub- 
urban frontier, in the exurban fringe 
of eastern Suffolk County, housing 
densities remain stable at a very low 
level. 

The data on median age of the 


population can be interpreted against ` 


this backdrop of successive suburban 


development. The solid line in figure . 
1, representing the médian age ofthe | 


population, exhibits an almost per- 


fectly monotonic negative relation- 


ship with-distance from the central 
city, as far as Brookhaven Township. 
The five municipalities of the inner- 
ring Nassau Countv suburbs had an 
average 1970 median age of popula- 
tion of 31.8 years; in contrast, the 
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average median age of the popula- 
tion in 1970 of the five intermediate- 


ring municipalities of western Suffolk 


County was 25.1 years. In other 
words, within the built-up portion of 
the Long Island suburbs, the closer 
to the central city, the older the popu- 
lation. The suburban boundary, 
marked by the stabilization of hous- 
ing densities east of Brookhaven 
Township, is reflected in the sharp 
increase in median age of the popu- 
lation: the average 1970 median age 
for the five eastern Suffolk County 
municipalities was 37.6 years. 


In summary, the graph of median ` _ 


age of the population roughly 
parallels the graph of housing density 
per acre as one traverses suburbia 
from the central city limits to the | 
suburban fringe. The inner suburbs 


reflect their earlier development 


with a higher median age of the resi- 
dent population. 

To the extent that generalization 
is possible on the basis of the Long 
Island data, the inner suburbs are 
clearly characterized by relatively 
high density development and an 
aging population. Residents of these 
areas, representing the first round 
of postwar suburbanites, are now 
reaching a stage in the life cycle in 
which their housing needs are likely 
to change substantially. As families 
age and children move away, these 
residents will increasingly begin the 
search for smaller units requiring 
less maintenance. Concomitantly, 
aging of the housing stock, increasing 
maintenance costs, and changes in 
taste for housing styles will spur the 
decision to move away from these 
first suburban residences. 

-To summarize the discussion thus 
far, two interrelated components of 
the suburban aging process can be 


identified. First, housing once new 


—the housing which provided the 
basis for the suburban stereotype— 
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FIGURE 1 


HOUSING DENSITY AND MEDIAN AGE OF POPULATION ' 
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LONG ISLAND MUNICIPALITIES, BY DISTANCE FROM NEW YORK CITY 


SOURCE: Nassau-Suffolk Regional Planning Board, U.S. Census 1970, vol. 3, Age, and vol. 4, 
Housing Inventory. 


-is now no longer so. Aging of the housing design. Secondly, the resi- 
housing stock implies increasing dent population of the inner suburbs 
maintenance costs, loss of the “new has seen the passage of a generation. 
home” mystique, and changes inthe The concomitant changes in the life 
perceived attractiveness of units cycle stage of this population are 
associated with changing tastes in expressed in changing housing needs 
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socaid with denesiis family 


size and preferences for a different 


set of services and amenities. 

A second round of suburbaniza- 
tion‘can be identified associated with 
the aging and progression through 
the life cycle of these first-genera- 
tion suburbanites. As their offspring 
move further out to the more afford- 
` able housing in the intermediate or 
outer rings, the older inner-ring resi- 
dents may be expected, in tum, to 
move out of their emptying nests and 
to seek a new suburban residence in 
closer proximity to their children. 
The retirement communities spring- 
ing up in numerous locatioris in the 
outer suburbs can be seen as a direct 
result of this trend. For example, in 
a survey of 1,033 residents of planned 
retirement communities in New 
Jersey, conducted by the Center for 
Urban Policy Research in the spring 
of 1975, fully 88 percent of respond- 
ents had purchased their units with 
cash, utilizing equity from the sale 
. of their previous residence. 


As the housing needs and prefer-' 


ences of current residents change 
with the passing of time, a large 
supply of older, inner-suburban 
housing can’ be expected to appear 
on the market. While the implica- 
tions of these trends are massive, 
seemingly little consideration has 
been given, either by academicians 
or policy makers, to the possible 
consequences of this out-migration 
or to the identification of potential 
sources of demand for.this older sub- 
urban housing. 


Continued lack of attention to the | 


evidence provided by even imperfect 
data, however, will result in the 
simple extension from the inner city 
to the inner suburbs of the problems 


associated with out-migration and 


the inability to sustain an adequate 
level of demand for housing. As the 
suburbs become urbanized, the tra- 
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ditional urban processes of resi- 


dential turnover and succession are 
becoming operant in the suburbs, a 
trend deserving of intense scrutiny. 


RESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION AND . 
THE DEMAND FOR HOUSING 


The growth of the suburbs can be 
seen as a continuation of the same 
long-standing processes that marked 
the growth and expansion of the 


cities themselves. The competition ' 


for space, the quest for upward 
mobility, the aging of residential 
neighborhoods, and the growth of 


new areas mark the pace of suburban. 


expansion today, as they did when 


. first identified by analysts of urban 


growth in the early years of the 
twentieth century. 

Early urban theorists conceived of 
the city as composed of ecological 
niches, in each of which a unique 
blend of physical structure types, 
economic facilities, and. socio- 
cultural institutions served the needs 
of a specifiable subgroup of the 
population.’ Later research demon- 
strated that these population sub- 
groups could generally be differ- 


-entiated along three dimensions: 


economic status, stage in the life 


cycle, and racial or ethnic charac- | 


teristics.4 Extending the logic. of the 
theorists a step further, one might say 
that neighborhood stability rested on 
the “goodness of fit” between the 


characteristics of the resident popu- | 


lation and characteristics of the resi-. 


_.dential setting. A change in, the 
quality of housing in an area, for- 


3. See, for instance, Robert E. Park, Ernest 
W. Burgess, and Roderick D. Mackenzie, 
The City (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1925). 


4, Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell, Social . 
Area Analysis’ (Palo Alto, Calif:: Stanford 
University Press, 1955); Brian J. L. Berry, ed., 


“Comparative Factorial Ecology,” special 
issue, Economic Geography 4T June 1971). 
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instance, might signal a reduction in 
the perceived utility of the housing 
_stock for the resident population. 
Correspondingly, a change in the 
resident population’s housing. re- 
quirements would have the same 
effect. . 

The theory of hea growth devel- 
oped by Park and others proposed 
that such resulting disharmony would 
be resolved through the process of 
residential succession. A growing 
mismatch between residents’ hous- 
ing needs and an area's housing 
characteristics engenders out-migra- 
tion in search of an improved resi- 
‘dential setting. Arrival of a replace- 
ment population, for whom the extant 
housing is perceived to be more 
suitable in terms of condition, price, 
location, and so forth, completes the 
succession process. 

Extension of this mode of analysis 
to the inner suburbs is straight- 
forward. Changing housing needs 
of. first generation suburbanites, 
coupled with the changing charac- 
teristics of their housing as discussed 
earlier, are likely to engender a sub- 


‘stantial out-migration to retirement’ 


communities or smaller homes else- 
where in suburbia. The principal 
question which arises, therefore, 
pertains to the source of demand for 

the housing in the inner suburbs 
- being vacated by first-round whites 
as their housing needs and prefer- 
ences change. 


Preliminary evidence suggests: 


that a principal potential source of 
demand for older housing in the 
inner suburbs appears to'be concen- 
trated among upwardly mobile blacks 


and other minority groups who, for- 


the first time, are moving out of the 
central city in substantial numbers. 
A few statistics on black suburbaniza- 
tion illustrate the broad dynamics 
of this process. 

The Census Bureau reports that 


Lud. * 


numerous areas recorded rapid gains 
in the size of the black suburban 
population between 1960 and 1970. 


For example,the black populationin . 


the suburbs of Los Angeles increased 
by 105 percent between 1960 and 
1970, and by 453 percent in Cleve- 
land. The black population in the 
suburbs of Washington, D.C., dou- 
bled over the decade, increasing 
from 84,000 to 166,000.° In a recent 
analysis of 1960 to 1970 trends in 
metropolitan areas in the East, North 
and West, Connolly was able to 
identify 24 suburban communities 
in which the black population in- 
creased by more than 100 percent 
over the decade and exceeded 10 
percent of the total 1970 population. 
On the basis of national data, Farley 


_concluded that the black suburban 


population increased during the 
sixties and ata faster rate than during 
the fifties.® 

A similar overall trend is evidenced 
by data on the changing distribution 
of the black population in New 
Jersey metropolitan areas. As one of 
the most urbanized states? New 


5. U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of 
Population and Housing: 1970, General 
Demographic Trends for Metropolitan Areas, 
1960 to 1970. Final Report PHC (2)-1 United. 
States (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1971); Eunice S. Grier, Black 
Suburbanization in Metropolitan Washing- 
ton, report no. 1, “Characteristics of Black 
Suburbanites””’ (Washington, D.C.: Washing- 
se Center. for Metropolitan Studies, 1973), 


Pg Harold X. Connolly, “Black Movement 
into the Suburbs: Suburbs Doubling Their 
Black Populations during the. 1960's,” - 
Urban Affairs Quarterly 9 (September . 
1973), pp. 91-111; Reynolds Farley, “The 
Changing Distribution ‘of Negroes within 
Metropolitan Areas: The Emergence of Black 
Suburbs,” American Journal of Sociology 
75 (January. 1970), pp. 512-529. 

7. See, for instance, Gary Gappert and 
Harold M. Rose, eds., The Social Economy of 
Cities, vol. -9, Urban Affairs Annual Re- 
views (Beverly Hills, Calif: Sage Publica- 
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TABLE 1 


(AIS OF CHANGE, TOTAL AND METROPOLITAN POPULATION, UNITED Saree 
NORTHEAST REGION, AND NEW JERSEY, 1960 To 1970 


AREA 


' UNITED STATES 
Total population 
. Metropolitan areas 
Inside central cities 


Suburbs* 


Black population 
Metropolitan areas. 
Inside central cities 
Suburbs* 


NORTHEAST REGION 
Black population 
Metropolitan areas 
Inside central cities 
Suburbs* 


NEW JERSEY 
Black population 
Metropolitan areas 
Inside central cities 
Suburbs* 


PERCENT CHANGE 
1960 To 1970 


Source: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Population and Housing, 1970, General 
Demographic Trends for Metropolitan Areas, 1960 to 1970, Final Report PHC(2)-1 United 


States, tables 1 and 5. 


* Suburbs are defined as the | city portions of metropolitan areas. 


Jersey may y provide a portent of ur- 
banization elsewhere in the country. 

As indicated in table 1, the growth 
rate of the total black population in 


the Northeast region exceeded the 


growth rate for the United States 


black population as a whole (43.4 


percent versus 20.1 percent). The 
growth rate of the total black popu- 
lation for the state of New Jersey 
exceeded, in turn, the rate for the 
region (45.9 percent versus 43.4 per- 
cent). Furthermore, the black popu- 
lation in New Jersey suburbs grew at 
a faster rate than the black popula- 
tion in the state as a whole (53.0 per- 
cent versus 45.9 percent). Finally, 


tions, 1975), pp. 43—44, for a discussion of 
New Jersey’s ranking in several measures of 
urbanization. 


_ 


and perhaps most significantly, the 
suburban black population in the 


-state grew at a faster rate than the 


black population in the central cities 
of the state (53.0 percent versus 49.8 . 
percent). This last finding represents 
a reversal of the trend found at both 
the regional and national levels, 
where central city black growth out- 
paced suburban black population in- 
creases between 1960 and 1970. In 
New Jersey, in other words, the 
black population in the suburbs 
grew faster than the black population 
in the state’s central cities; faster 
than the black population in the 
Northeast region’s cities or suburbs 
or in the region itself; and at almost 


. twice the rate of black population 


increase in the suburbs of the country 
as a whole. 
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These data might be seen as an 
indication of increasing black sub- 


urbanization. Indeed, some observers 


have indicated the potential for 
such a trend. At the beginning of 
the. decade, for instance, Bemard 
Frieden noted that “in the next 
decade, the opportunities for black 
people to move -to suburbia will 
be better than they have been 
for a long time. During the 1970's, 
an increasing stock of older suburban 
housing is likely to be available at 
prices that many black families can 
afford.”® 

-The black population of suburbia 
is undoubtedly increasing. Further 
. evidence on the New Jersey case 
compiled by the Center for Urban 
Policy Research indicates that the 
black population of the suburbs is 
also becoming increasingly middle 
class.2 Considering occupational 
characteristics, in 1970 a larger pro- 
portion of the suburban: black pop- 
ulation of New Jersey's Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(SMSAs) was employed in white 
collar occupations than was the 
black population of central cities. 
Perhaps more significantly, the de- 
cade of the sixties witnessed a sig- 
nificant convergence in the occupa- 
tional composition of white and black 
populations in the suburbs, with the 
proportion of black population em- 
ployed in white collar occupations 
much closer in 1970 to the propor- 
- tion of white population employed 


8. Bernard J. Frieden, “Blacks in Sub- 
urbia: The Myth of Better Opportunities,” 
in Resources for the Future, Minority Per- 
spectives, no. 2in a series on the Govemmance 
of Metropolitan Regions (Washington, D.C.: 
Resources for the Future, 1972), p. 32: 

9. George Sternlieb and Robert W. Lake, 
“Middle Class Black Suburbanization in the 
Zone of Emergence,” unpublished manu- 
script (New Brunswick, N.J.: Center for 
Urban Policy Research, 1975). - 
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in such occupations than it was in 
1960. Finally, while the pattern of 
black population growth in the sub- 
urbs is evidenced in numerous in- 
stances where the ghetto: has ex- 
tended to the city limits and is simply 
continuing its expansion.in the inner 
suburbs, evidence from case studies 
in New Jersey metropolitan areas 
indicates that the movement of mid- 
dle class black families to inner sub- 
urban “zones .of emergence” is 
clearly not restricted to the pro- 
cess of ghetto expansion. 
Nonetheless, despite the overall 
patterns, the data on increasing 
black suburbanization are at best 
contradictory. and must be inter- 
preted with considerable caution. 
Nationwide, between 1960 and 1970 
the black population in the suburbs 
increased at about the same rate as 
the white—29.2 percent and 27.5 
percent respectively. As a result, the 
black proportion of the suburban 
population for the nation remained 
at a stable.5 percent level over the 
decade. Similarly, the proportion of 
the black population living in the 
suburbs remained relatively un- 
changed, at roughly 15 percent at 
both the beginning and the end of . 
the decade. 


LIMITATIONS ON EFFECTIVE 
DEMAND: A LEGACY OF 
PAST PATTERNS 


Evidence from a number of sources 
indicates that, despite an increasing . 
rate of black surburbanization in 
some localities, a serious discrepancy 
exists between the actual and poten- 
tial scales of black suburbanization. 

Although Frieden claims that “the 
income levels of black families 
match the cost of housing in the sub- 
urbs well enough to permit substan- 
tial movement there, and there are 
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signs that this movement is now 
under way,” 1? other analysts suggest 
that actual rates of black suburban- 
ization are far below expected rates 
calculated on the basis of black in- 
come. Utilizing data on the 29 largest 
urbanized areas for the period 1950 
-to 1970, for instance, Hermalin and 
Farley found that atall income levels 
and at all-levels of housing value, 
. blacks are overrepresented in the 
central cities and underrepresented 
in the suburbs. They also found that 
increases in black family income 
were not reflected in proportionate 
increases in the size of the black sub- 
urban population. They concluded 
that “the increasing income of blacks 
has done little to’ reduce their con- 
centration in central cities . . . . In 


all areas, blacks in the higher income ' 


categories are less represented in 
suburbia than are whites in middle 
or low income brackets. . Ap- 
parently a low income white family 
can obtain a suburban home or apart- 
ment more readily than a high in- 
come black family.” ” Identical find- 


ings -have been reported in case. 


studies of Los Angeles and Phila- 
_delphia.” 
These and related findings sug- 


gest that, to the extent that income. 


levels reflect potential demand, the 
full potential of black demand for 
housing in the suburbs has not been 
actualized to date. While the data 


10. Frieden, “Blacks in Suburbia,” p. 35. 

11. Albert I. Hermalin and Reynolds Far- 
ley, “The Potential for Residential Integra- 
tion in Cities and Suburbs: Implications for 
the Busing Controversy,” American Socio- 
logical Review 38 (October 1973), p. 601. 

12. Francine F. Rabinowitz, Minorities in 
Suburbs: The Los Angeles Experience (Work- 
ing paper no. 31, Joint Center for Urban 
Studies of M.I.T. and Harvard, March 1975); 
Phoebe H. Cottingham, “Black Income and 
Metropolitan Residential Dispersion,” Urban 
\Affairs Quarterly 10 (March 1975), pp. 
273—296. 
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indicate that the black population 
which is moving to the suburbs is 
increasingly middle class, the bulk of 
the black population of all class and | 
income levels remains concentrated 
in the central cities. By implication, 
however, this central city black pop- 
ulation constitutes a reservoir of 
potential demand for housing in the 
inner suburbs as it is vacated by 
first-round suburbanites. A signifi- 
cant policy question is posed i in the 
need to identify means by which this 
potential demand can be fully 
realized. 

The attempt at imeliordon. of 
course, requires the identification of 
causes. Three possible explanations 
for limitations on home purchases by 
blacks in the suburbs come to mind. 

First, blacks may be refraining 
from purchasing homes in the sub- 
urbs due to a preference for residence 
in the central city and/or an antipathy 
to suburban residence. While this 
may, in fact, explain some portion of 
the residential distribution of the . 
black population, it seems unlikely 
to be an overwhelming cause. Mid- 
dle class black dissatisfaction with. 
the quality of housing, schools and 
services in the inner city appears to 
be commensurate with that ex- 
pressed by whites, with the excep- - 
tion that the white middle class has 
been able to express its dissatisfac- 
tion through migration to the sub- 
urbs. 

A more viable explanation for the 
extent to which increases in black 
family income have failed to generate 
increased black suburbanization is 
found in an examination of past pat- 
terns of black homeownership. -In 
the case of a suburban home pur- 
chase, family income per se may be 
an inadequate measure of purchasing 


power. Instead, effective demand is 


likely to be more dependent on the 
availability of equity associated with 


- 
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previous homeownership. Limita- 
tions on current black suburbaniza- 
tion, then, can be seen at least in 
part as a legacy of past restrictions 
on black homeownership. 

Differences between black and 
white households in the availability 
of equity for the purchase of a new 
home are revealed by a survey. con- 
ducted in the spring of 1971 by the 
Center for Urban Policy Research, 
which elicited data on the charac- 
teristics of 270 recent home-buyers 
in four New Jersey suburban com- 
munities. The four communities 
differ widely in terms of total pop- 
ulation, size and growth of the black 
‘population, housing density, distance 
from the central city, and related 
measures. In all four communities, 
recent home purchases by both black 
and white households could..be 
identified. Of the total sample of 
respondents, 161 were white and 109 
were black. 

Considering the communities as a 
combined sample, close to 40 per- 
cent of the white households, but 
only 28 percent of the black house- 
holds, had owned their previous 
housing units. Black home-buyers, 
in other words, were less likely than 
their white counterparts to be able 
‘to draw upon stored equity in a 
previous home to finance the pur- 
chase of a suburban home. In a 
smaller follow-up survey of the 
original respondents; conducted in 
the spring of 1975, 74 percent of the 
black homeowners interviewed re- 
ported that they had drawn on savings 
for their downpayment; only 20 per- 
cent had been able to utilize equity 


from the sale of property or other 


investments for this purpose. 
~ A further complication. arises 
when the location of black home- 


ownership is considered. Even those. ' 


few blacks who do own are less 
likely than whites to be able to 


- 
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realize. the equity on their. homes. 
Traditional patterns of central city 
residential segregation indicate that 
the homes: owned by blacks are 


. located in those sections of the city in 


which resale is highly problematic. 
The inability to attract buyers for 
central city homes in black neighbor- 
hoods effectively minimizes the 
likelihood that even the small pro- 
portion of blacks who do own will be 
able to realize a return on their in- 
vestment which, in tirn, could pro- 
vide the downpayment on a sub- 


i urban home. 


The disparities between levels of 
demand for suburban. housing as 
expected on the basis of black in- 
come and occupational character- 
istics, and actual demand, as ex- 
pressed by growth of the suburban 
black population, can be explained 
in‘ part, therefore, by white-black 
discrepancies in the availability of 
equity based on previous home- 
ownership. In the case of a home 
purchase, effective demand is more 
likely to. be a function of avail- 
able equity and financing terms than 
simply a function of current income. 

Differences between potential and 
actual demand noted in the research 


-cited above indicate the extent to 


which historical] limitations on black 
homeownership are. limiting the 
effective demand for housing in the 
inner suburbs, which are being 
vacated by whites in the normal 
course. of residential transition. 

This historical legacy can be seen 
as part of a larger pattern of white 
discrimination against black home- 
ownership; which itself constitutes a 


third factor .overtly limiting the 
' movement of. blacks to the suburbs. 


The extension to the suburbs of cen- 
tral city practices of residential dis- 


crimination can be expected in light 


of continued white antipathy to inte- 


gration. Nonetheless, such attémpts 
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to limit the suburbanization of the 
black middle class are likely to be 
self-defeating. To the extent that this 
group constitutes an important 
source of potential demand for 
housing in the inner suburbs, failure 
to capitalize on this demand will 
inevitably make continued viability 
of these communities highly prob- 
lematic. The traditional function of 
the inner suburbs as a zone of emer- 
gence for the upwardly mobile 
attempting to leave the central city 
cannot be disavowed simply because 
the current generation of out- 
migrants is black. Assimilation of the 
upwardly mobile black middle class 
may indeed constitute the major 
new role of the inner suburbs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Past restrictions on black home- 
ownership, as well as present dis- 
criminatory practices, contribute to 
_significant limitations on the sub- 
urbanization of the black population. 
These constraints are likely to 
place limits on the effective demand 
for housing in the inner suburbs. 
Given the extension to the suburbs 
of traditional urban processes of resi- 


dential mobility with progression ` 


through the life cycle, such artificial. 
limits on demand are likely to have 
“severely adverse effects on older 
suburban residential communities. 
A simple projection of these trends 
suggests that the inner suburbs can 
expect to be confronted with in- 
creasing vacancy rates, deteriora- 
tion of older housing, and an exten- 
sion of central city housing problems 
in the not too distant future. 

- This scenario is admittedly a pro- 
jection based on anticipated demo- 
graphic changes which are likely to 
affect the inner suburbs in the near 
future. A- reorientation of public 
policy prior to substantial problem 
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formation can significantly forestall 
the extension to the inner suburbs 
of inner.city problems. 

A basic policy objective must aim 
at reducing the barriers of dis- 
crimination which limit the access 
of the middle class black. popula- 
tion to suburban housing, since it is 
this group that offers promise of 
maintainirig the viability of the inner 
suburbs. Within this context, the 
major thrust of policy must serve to 
bolster. the effective purchasing 
power of the black middle class. 


Specifically, an attempt should be 


made to extend the’ availability of 
long term, low-interest mortgages 
to this group and to minimize 
downpayment requirements in 
order to offset the effects of historical 
limitations on equity formation with- 
in the black community. 

Recent policy initiatives at the 
federal level reveal little apprecia- 
tion of the problems discussed here. - 
For example, the recently.approved 
federal program of tax -rebates for 
purchasers of new homes continues 
the traditional focus of federal sub- 
sidy of white suburbanites purchas- 
ing new housing at the suburban 
fringes. While lauded as a boost for 
a lagging construction industry, such 
a policy is conspicuously inadequate 
in ameliorating the problems of the 
inner suburbs—the area perhaps 
most in néed of enlightened policy . 
intervention. 

Similarly, an effort is required to 
encourage homeownership in the 
central city by minority group mem- 
bers, as the first step in the equity 
accumulation pattern required for 
the suburban move. This path too, 
however, is fraught with difficulty. 
It introduces substantial questions 
to which continued research must be 
addressed. To the degree that cur- 
rent central city minority group resi- 
dents may themselves be the last 
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wave of in-migrants to the city, 
their capacity to recapture the equity 
represented by paid-down mort- 
gages may be sadly lacking.“ There 
is little anticipation of anew wave of 
home buyers to “take them out.” 
The same restraints are even more 
likely to prevent central city home- 
owners from capitalizing on the po- 


13. See, for instance, George Sternlieb and 
Robert W. Burchell, Residential Abandon- 
ment: The Tenement Landlord Revisited 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Center for Urban 
Policy Research, 1973) for a discussian of the 
uncertainty of equity recapture in declining 
areas. l 
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tential of inflationary increases in 
value derived from their home pur- 


chases. Thus itis possible that home- 


ownership in the central city may 
increasingly prove to be a poor form 
of savings. Even if this legacy of 
past trends can be overcome, will 
home purchase in the inner suburbs 
serve as an effective form of forced 
savings for newcomers, or are the 
suburbs doomed to replicate the 
patterns of the central cityP We have 
yet to see an adequate focus on the 
zone of emergence in the inner sub- 
urbs to provide the data needed to 
shape policy. 
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. Suburbanization of Ethnics of Color: . 
‘By WILLIAM J. SIEMBIEDA 


ABSTRACT: The suburbanization of ethnics of color made 
- slow progress during the 1960s. The nation continued its long. 
term trend towards dual societies. Only one major metro- 
politan area, Los Angeles, was able to double the number 
of ethnics of color (blacks and Mexican-Americans) living 
outside the central city. However, the central city still 
became blacker, browner and poorer. The ethnics of color 
who migrated to the suburbs were middle class and had a 
high propensity toward homeownership. Rises in real 
income, an available housing supply, a-lessening of dis- 
crimination practices and an economically differentiated 
metropolitan area are variables that help explain the Los. 
Angeles experience. Ethnics of color did not suburbanize in 
a random manner. They tended to locate in selected sub- 
urban communities, forming flows to the southem and 
eastern sections of Los Angeles County. Most lived in 
segregated subuiban neighborhoods. The goal ofan integrated 
society is still far in the future. 


William J. Siembieda is on the faculty of the Urban and Rural Studies Program, 
The Third College, University of California, San Diego. He holds degrees in City 
and Regional Planning and Economics from the University of California, Berkeley. 
He has previously taught at Tuskegee Institute and Shaw University. He was a 
National Urban Fellow with the National League of Cities, U.S. Conference of 
` Mayors, and is presently preparing a book on the suburbanization of ethnics of 
color with Francine Rabinovitz, Department of Political Science, University of 
na Los Angeles. l 
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ETHNICS OF COLOR 


OR THE better part of this, 
century, the United States has 


been decentralizing its population | 


and economic activities. The causes 


of this decentralization can be traced’ 


to changes in production processes, 
technology, rising middle and work- 
ing class affluence, and shifts in 
general residential location. Shifts 
in residential location have become 
apparent over the last two decades 
in the form of social preference due 
to desires to exit from deteriorating 
central city life. This social pref- 
erence, exhibited mostly by middle 
class whites, resulted in dual so- 
cieties in this country: one white, 
residing largely in the suburbs, and 
one of ethnics. of color and the poor, 
residing primarily in the central 
cities and adjacent older industrial 
` suburbs. 


The dysfunctional social conse- 


quences of these dual societies have 
been well documented in the find- 
ings of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders (Kerner 
Commission) and the President’s 
Commission on Urban’ Housing 
(Kaiser Commission). These com- 
missions told us what was already 
known: if existing patterns of seg- 


regation remained unaltered, the 


duality of societal separation would 
result in continued strife and dis- 
harmony. Outlining the changing 
nature of employment location; the 
commissions pointed out that more 
manufacturing and retail jobs are 
located outside the central cities. 
This results in further difficulties 
for ethnics of color and the poor in 


t 


l. Brian J, L. Berry and Yehoshua S. 
Cohen, “The Decentralization of Commerce 
and Industry: The Restructing of Metropolitan 
America, in Louis H. Masotti and Jeffrey 
K. Hadden, eds., The Urbanization of the 
Suburbs (Beverly Hills, Calif; Sage Publish- 
ing, 1973), p. 453. 
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obtaining access to and information 
about employment. 

In the late 1960s, the commis- 
sions called for an opening up of the 
suburbs and a substantial dispersion 
of ethnics. of color in an attempt to 
achieve an integrated society. We 
still await this occurrence. ` . 

A recent report of the United 
States Civil Rights. Commission 
states, “Despite a plethora of far 
reaching remedial legislation, a dual 
housing market continues today in 


-most metropolitan areas across the 


United States.”2 The commission 
cites lack of adequate legal enforce- 
ment by federal agencies, lip service 
by local authorities,-and lack of re- 
solve by others involved in suburban 
development as perpetuating the 
systematic exclusion of minorities ` 
and low income families. The larger, 
older metropolitan areas continue to 
become the territories of ethnics of 
color and the poor. 

The Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974 recognizes 
the dual society problem. It is the 
first legislation to make deconcen- 


tration of the poor and disadvan- . 
: taged from the central cities an’ 


objective. The assumptions of this 
objective are that there are distinct 
benefits for the poor and disadvan- 
taged to be gained from deconcen- 
tration.® A clear case for this remains 
to be made. 


2. U.S., Commission on Civil Rights, Equal 
Opportunity in Suburbia (Washington, D.C., 
July 1974), p. 64. 

3. An opposing case has been made that de- 
segregation will harm rather than help the 
plight of the black ‘urban poor. Rather than 
desegregation, the opposing argument calls 
for group solidarity by the poor and the black. 
Remaining in the central city allows for the 
greatest amount of political strength. De- 
concentration will drain off human resources, 
especially among the educated and upwardly 
mobile. See, Frances Fox Piven and Richard 
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PROGRESS TOWARDS 
DECONCENTRATION 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Deconcentration of ethnics of 
color on a national scale progressed 
slowly over the past decade. Most 
large metropolitan areas show slight 
percentage increases. The exception 
has been Los Angeles. Between 
1960 and -1970, Los Angeles more 


-than doubled the number of blacks . 


and Mexican-Americans residing in 
communities outside the central 
city; it housés more ethnics of color 
than any other major metropolitan 
area in the country.‘ 

Why has Los Angeles achieved a 
higher rate of deconcentration than 
other major areasP A simple ex- 
planation would be. that a higher 
proportion of ethnics of color had the 
income. available to make the sub- 
urban move. This explanation fol- 
lows the general policy perspective 
held by the Nixon administration 

towards integration of the suburbs. 
Labeled “income policy,” it relies 
on rises in real income of ethnics of 
color as the prime lever.for prying 
their way out of the central city and 
away from its problems.’ In essence, 


A. Cloward, “The Case Against Desegrega- 
tion,” Social Work 12, no. 1 (January 
1967), pp. 12-21. ` 

4. Due to Los Angeles’ extensive economic 
decentralization and lack of a central core in 
the traditional central city sense, there are 
problems in determining what is a “true” 
suburb. The problem of suburban definition. 
exists throughout the country. No good solu- 
tion has been found. With this in mind, the 
standard census definitions have been used. 
Mexican-American as used here includes all 
Spanish-sumamed, Spanish-speaking, and 
foreign-bom people of Hispanic heritage. 
The overwhelming majority of Spanish her- 
itage, people in Los Angeles are of Mexican 
decent. > | 

5. Francine F, Rabinovitz, “Minorities in 
Suburbs: The. Los Angeles . Experience,” 
Joint Center for Urban Studies—Harvard- 
MIT, 1975, p. 2. ` 
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the suburbanization of. ethnics of 
color would proceed-at a pace re- 
lated to their economic and occu- 
pational rise.® 

This policy rests on two general 
assumptions, based on class and a 
suburbanization tendency. The class 
assumption is that the economically 
and upwardly mobile middle class 


' seek out middle class settlement. 


The suburbanization assumption. is 
that ethnics of color will suburban- 
ize in a manner similar to their white 
counterparts when and if the re- 
sources for this move become avail- 
able. There is some evidence in the 
Los Angeles experience to support — 
this view, although income and class . 
alone cannot explain variables in 
social behavior such as race .preju- 
dice, changing housing markets and | 
kinship networks. - 

A second possible contributing 
factor in Los Angeles’ ability -to ac- 
commodate deconcentration is that 
it is historically and structurally 
unlike many Eastern and Southern 
cities. It is younger; developed on 
a basis of lower densities; has never 
experienced large immigrations of 
first generation European stock; has 
a longer history of assimilation of ~ 
Asian .and Mexican populations; 
contains less differentiation be- 
tween city and suburb; and has a 
highly decentralized pattern of em- 
ployment location. That is, the cost 
of suburban location, viewed as the 
discrimination premium paid by 
ethnics of color, is lower in economic 
and psychological terms in Los 
Angeles than in other major cities 
in the country. The premium is the 
addition to the cost of residential 
location—either in dollar or psycho- 
social terms—paid by ethnics of 


color in relation to the cost of resi- 


“On Opening up the 
Public Interest 37 (Fall 1974), 


_6. Nathan Glaser, 
Suburbs,” 
p. 106. 
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dential location paid by whites.’ 
“When this premium is high, the-rate 
and spatial extent of residential mo- 
bility is low, and the tendency is 
for expansion of the ghetto to take 
place solely on its periphery. When 
the premium is low, residential mo- 
bility increases, with the middle 
class leading the migration, along 
the paths of least resistance. The 
lower the discrimination premium, 
the more rapid the deconcentration. 
With the premium at zero, perfect 
freedom of choice would exist. How- 
ever, the premium almost never 
reaches this point. 


A third explanation is that of ` 


housing supply. Ethnics of color are 
dealing with an expanding housing 
market that responds to their pent- 
up demand. Faced with a declining 
white demand in certain submar- 
kets of the metropolitan area, owners 
and builders have grown more 
amenable to selling and renting to 
ethnics of color. This explanation 
rests on a form of “filtering” pro- 


cess in which echnics of color can 


improve their housing status only in 
periods of excess supply.® 

A fourth explanation of the Los 
Angeles experience rests on the 
notion that the deconcentration of 
ethnics of color is a result of normal 
migration to areas where there al- 
- ready existed some enclaves of non- 
white settlement. The new immi- 
grants go to locations where inroads 
toward integration have already 


7. John F. Kain, “Effect of Housing. Market 
Segregation on Urban Development,” 
Pynoos et al, eds., Housing Urban America 
(Chicago: Aldine, 1973), p. 258. 

8. Filtering only operates to a minimally 
acceptable level during large increases in 
- supply, and even then its effect on helping 
.the poor improve shelter is limited. See, 


Bernard J. Frieden, “Urban Housing: Old. 


Policies and New Realities,” in David M. 
Gordon, ed., Problems in Political Econ- 
omy: An Urban Perspective (Lexington, 
Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1971), pp. 380-385, 


in, Jon 
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been made. In this case, the migrants 
would. be following the ethnic 


- pioneers of earlier years. 


‘The Watts riots of 1965 cannot be 
ignored as a possible reason for 
changes in the way the people of 
Los Angeles relate to the black 
situation and to ethnics of color in 
general. The riots and civil rights 
legislation contributed to the ac- 
ceptability of ethnics’ of color in 
suburban locations. Change occurs 
more rapidly. under conditions of 
crisis. The burning of Watts certainly 
contributed to the atmosphere of 
change in Los Angeles. 


THE CHANGING SUBURBS 


‘In order to explain how each of 
the above contributed to the Los 
Angeles experience and thereby 
help to draw appropriate policy 
recommendations, this article ex- 
amines what has happened in a 
group of Los Angeles communi- 
ties. The cities examined are Los’ 
Angeles, Alhambra, Carson, Comp- 
ton, E] Monte, Inglewood, Pasadena 
and Pomona. Each had black or Mex- 
ican-American populations equal to 
or exceeding the 1970 county av- 
erage (see table 1). 

In 1960, only the cities of Los 
Angeles, Compton and Pasadena 
equaled or exceeded the county 
average for blacks. The city of Los 
Angeles contained more than 70 
percent of the entire black popula- 
tion in the county, with: Compton 
and Pasadena accounting for most of 
the remainder.’ In 1960, there was 
a clear pattern of black ghettoization 
in Los Angeles. By 1970, the situa- 


9. Compton, being directly adjacent to the 
Watts section of the city of Los Angeles, 
can be functionally considered’an extension 
of Watts. Its separate municipal status allows 


‘for more local control but also imposes 


heavy burdens on ‘the residents due to-its 
limited tax base. 
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tion in Los Angeles County had 
changed substantially. The.cities of 


Los Angeles, Compton, Pasadena, ` 


Carson, Inglewood and Pomona 
equaled or exceeded the county 
average. Between 1960 and 1970, 
Compton became the black spillover 
city.of Los Angeles. It experienced 
large scale white flight beginning in 
the 1950s; and in 1970 it was almost 
- totally occupied by ethnics of color 
—71 percent black, 13 percent 
Mexican-Americans. 

In 1960, only Los Angeles equaled 
or exceeded the county mean for 
Mexican-Americans, although Car- 
son, Compton and Pomona fell just 
below the mean. By 1970, Alhambra, 
Carson and El'Monte also exceeded 
the countywide mean, with Pomona 
close behind. The share of the 
countys Mexican-American popu- 
lation in Los Angeles increased 
slightly over the 1960 to 1970 period, 
from 41 percent to 42 percent of the 
` county total. The distribution of the 
Mexican-American population . was 
quite even, with no city containing. 
less than 11 percent in 1970. 


INCOME CHANGES AND MOBILITY 


The Nixon administration’s inte- 
gration policy relied on economic 
advancement through the . market 
process, in addition to normal en- 
forcement of civil rights legislation, 
to. open up the suburbs. In Los 
Angeles the income experience for 
blacks was very mixed, with a slight 
decrease in the gap between black 
. and white incomes for the metro- 
politan area (see table 1). In 1960, 
black median family income was 67 
percent of that of the metropolitan 
area, rising- to 69 percent in 1970. 
In Los Angeles, the gap between 
white and black family incomes 
widened. For blacks and Mexican- 
Americans, the poorer members of 
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these races senned in the central 


city. 

Why has this gap- widened? To 
some extent it widened because 
middle income blacks moved out. 
There were marked income in- 
creases in Carson and Inglewood, 


<- where black income: exceeded that 
: of whites. It is safe to say that both 


Carson and Inglewood received the 
majority of their middle income 
black residents from Los Angeles. 
Three facts support this view: (1) 
in -1960, neither Carson or Ingle- 
wood had any black population per 


se; (2) in 1960, Los Angeles and - 


Pasadena housed more than 80 per- 
cent of the blacks in the county; and 
(3) the data on black mobility pat- 


terms reveals that 51 percent of © 


Carson's blacks and 61 percent of 
Inglewood’s blacks lived in the same 
county but not the same city in 1965. 

The widening of the income gap 


for blacks in- Pasadena indicates. 


that factors similar to those oper- 
ating in Los Angeles were at work. 
The black population expanded 
slowly from 13 percent in 1960 to 
16 percent in 1970. Yet the black 
residents were poorer in 1970, in 
relation to the city as a whole, than 


they were in 1960. Contrast Pasa- - 
dena to Pomona, where the black : 


income gap closed and there was a 
substantial increase in the number 


= of blacks in Pomona who had lived 


within the same county in 1965. With 
the exception of Pasadena, black 
family income in all of the cities 
examined exceeded that for blacks 
living in Los Angeles: 

- The Mexican-American experience 
is somewhat different. On a county- 


‘wide basis the income gap de- 
creased, but it widened for those’ 


living in the city of Los Angeles (see 
table 1). As with blacks, the poorer 


Mexican-Americans lived in the: 
-central city. In the outlying cities 


~ 
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they held their own and improved 
their income status—with the ex- 
ceptions of Alhambra, where there 
was a decrease from 107 percent to 
91 percent of the median. Alhambra, 
like Carson and Inglewood, had 
substantial Mexican-American in- 
migration, with 46 percent of the 
population living in the same county 
in 1965. Mexican-American mobility 
was widespread throughout the 
metropolitan area, with at least 37 
percent of the population not resid- 
ing in the same house in the same 
city in 1965. 

The income data supports the fact 
that middle income ethnics of color 
are suburbanizing faster than their 
poorer brothers, with the blacks 
doing so at a higher rate than Mexi- 
can-Americans. To some extent, in- 
come alone buys an exit visa from 
the ghetto in Los Angeles. However, 
the income policy does not say any- 
thing about the extent of integration 
that takes place within the sub- 
urban communities. 


SUBURBAN HOUSING AVAILABILITY 


The success of any deconcentra- 
tion or integration policy rests on 
housing availability. Two factors 
contribute to availability. First is the 
absence of discriminatory practices 
by the sellers and/or financial insti- 
tutions which control mortgage lend- 
ing. Second is the ability to pay the 
generally higher costs of suburban 
location.’° Because suburban cities 
usually contain more single-family 
than multiple units, one measure of 
how well ethnics of color fare is to 
examine their levels of owner-occu- 


10. Central city contract rents are lower due 
to the age and condition of the housing 


inventory. In 1970 the median contract rent ` 


for the city of Los Angeles was $70 per month, 
while for the county as a whole it was 
$81 per month. 
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pancy as related to the city in which 
they reside and to the metropolitan 
area. 

Using the owner-occupancy index, 
we find that blacks in Los Angeles 
have made substantial progress to- 
wards housing parity in some sub- 
urban communities. With the excep- 
tions of El Monte and Alhambra, 
which are less than one percent 
black, Carson, Inglewood, Pomona, 
Pasadena and Compton exceed Los 
Angeles in the percentage of black 
owner-occupancy (see table 2). The 
ratios between black and nonblack 
median housing values approximate 
the ratios between black and non- 
black median family income. This 
indicates similar expenditure pat- 


‘terns for housing in the suburbs by 


blacks and nonblacks. The high 
owner-occupancy figures for Comp- 
ton approach the percentage ratio of 
the black population, indicating 
little absentee ownership. 

Of particular interest are Ingle- 
wood, Carson and Pomona, which 
have black populations approximat- 
ing the countywide average and 


‘extremely high levels of black 


owner-occupancy. Home purchasing 
seems to be the primary objective 
for suburbanizing blacks in these 
communities. This seems to be par- 
ticularly true in Inglewood and 
Pomona where the high percentage 
of black homeownership shows a 
clear preference for owner-occu- 
pancy over rental. . 

Although a general case can be 
made that ethnics of color were less 
discriminated against in the Los 
Angeles housing market and that 
fairer treatment was given them 
during this period, there are other 
factors which shed some light on the 
cases of Inglewood, Pomona and 
Carson. Inglewood is an older, lower- 
middle income, residential suburb, 
and is not far from existing middle 
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class black communities in the city 
of Los Angeles. It can be reached 
from Watts in less than a 30-minute 
drive. It has a middle-aged white 
population and moderately priced 
homes. and is close to the Los 
Angeles airport. Some white flight, 
lower resistance to ethnics of color, 
and general: situation of changing 
life cycle for older residents explain 
why this housing market became 
_ available to middle income blacks. 

© The case of Pomona is somewhat 
different. Its housing stock expanded 
rapidly during the late 1950s, with 
a substantial amount of Veterans 
Administration (VA) and Federal 
Housing Administration (FHA) resi- 
dences built.to accommodate the 
large demand in that period. In 
part, Pomona had an overbuilt-hous- 
` ing market and large numbers of VA 
and FHA mortgage defaults. Faced 
with diminishing, demand on the 
part of whites for housing in this 


area and an oversupply of housing, 


it appears that the only remaining 
market was ethnics of color. A 
buyers’ housing market in Pomona 
contributed to the ability of ethnics 
of color to leave the central city. . 
The evidence on improvements in 
Mexican-American housing status is 
mixed. Although Mexican-Americans 
approximate the .owner-occupancy 
of blacks in Los Angeles, they do not 
. fare as well in the suburban com- 
munities (see table 2). In no city 
do they equal the average level of 
owner-occupancy. This disparity can- 
not be explained by income alone, 
since median income is higher for 
Mexican-Americans than for blacks 
in Los Angeles, Pasadena and Po- 
_ mona, and almost equal in Compton. 
A more realistic explanation has 
been given by Grebler and Moore, 
whose study of the Mexican-Ameri- 
can revealed that, due to larger 
family size, a higher percentage of 
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income was spent on non-housing 
items, with less left for housing." 
Family incomes do not appear to be 


high enough to meet family needs. 


and pay off a mortgage at the same 
time. When Mexican-Americans do 
reside in owner-occupied housing in 
the. suburbs, the value of these 
units. is extremely close to the 
median, indicating that it is the mid- 
dle class Mexican-Americans with 
higher than average income who 
have the capacity for homeowner- 
ship. What was said above of the 
housing market conditions for blacks 
also holds true for Mexican-Ameri- 
cans—-migration streams have de- 
veloped along two finger patterns: 
one to the south, extending almost 
to Long Beach, and one to the east, 
extending through Pomona. 


LENDER BEHAVIOR AND 
° ‘DECONCENTRATION 


If lenders do not make home loans, 
people do not buy houses. The ac- 
tions of the lending institutions af- 
fect both whites and ethnics of color, 
although in different ways. One fac- 
tor that may have helped to open up 
the suburban housing market was 
that lenders changed their behavior 
regarding loans to ethnics of color 
during the 1960s. Lenders became 
more receptive to ethnics of color 
and made more loans to dual wage- 
earner households. The Watts riots 
may have influenced this form of 


lender behavior. Since a much higher 
' percentage of nonwhite families 


the ac-- 


have dual wage-eamers, 
ceptance of both incomes in deter- 
mining loan eligibility is crucial in 


‘the lending decision. 


There’ is little data about iké 
actual behavior of mortgage lenders; 


11. Leo Grebler, Joan W. Moore, and Ralph 
Guzman, The Mexican-American (New York: 
Free Press, 1970). 
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however, recent reports by the 
Center for New Corporate Priorities 
and the Western Center on Law and 
Poverty are instructive.” Using in- 
formation on lending practices of 
state-chartered savings and loan 
associations, they found that red- 
lining ocurred in a large number of 
Los Angeles cities. Red-lining is the 
practice of refusing to make loans in 
certain areas without regard to an 
applicant's worthiness or’ the condi- 
tion of the property. The higher 
the percentage of ethnics of color 
in any particular census tract, the 
higher the incidence of red-lining. 

Red-lining was also correlated with 
home value and closely associated 
with the availability of FHA-insured 
‘loans. Shifts from ‘conventional to 
FHA financing between 1968 and 
1974 coincide quite closely with 
changing neighborhood racial com- 
position. In areas such as Pomona, 
nearly no conventional loans were 
made during the study period. The 
difficulty in securing conventional 
loans has two effects: it lowers 
home prices so they do not go 
beyond the FHA limits; and it 
precludes or makes more difficult 
the sale of older homes not eligible 
under FHA regulations. 


If the above evidence holds true 
for other lending institutions, par- 
ticularly federally chartered savings 
and loan associations, we are likely 
to see a downgrading of red-lined 
residential: areas and a general 
lowering of home values. The ef- 
fects of this in the short run will 
be to increase the supply of lower- 


12. Center for New Corporate Priorities, 
Where the Money Is: Mortgage Lending, 
Los Angeles County (Los Angeles, 1975); and 
Jonathan Leher-Graiwer and Cary D. Lower, 
Conventional Red-lining: The Tip of the 
Iceberg (Los Angeles: Western Center on 
Law and Poverty; 16 June 1975). 
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cost housing in selected suburban 
neighborhoods. The neighborhoods 
are likely to experience in-migration 
of ethnics of color and to produce 
new segregated areas. The new resi- 
dents will be lower-income working 
class persons SPEELNE their first 
home. ? 


SEGREGATION AND NEIGHBORHOOD 
STABILITY 


Has the move to suburbia helped 
improve the welfare of ethnics of 
color? The questions of segregation 
within suburban communities, neigh- 
borhood stability, and quality of 
life remain unanswered. In all of the 
communities where inroads have 
been made in opening up the 
suburbs, substantial segregation still 
exists. Ethnics of color in these com- 
munities generally reside in only a 
few census tracts. Some of the 
segregation may come about by 
choice. People with similar tastes, 
incomes, cultural backgrounds, so- 
cial preferences, and skin color de- 
sire to live close to one another. How- 
ever, segregated neighborhoods still 
do not achieve the objective of an 


integrated society. Segregation in 


suburbia for ethnics of color still 
appears to be a matter of necessity 
rather than choice. 

Little is known about the stability 


of neighborhoods within these sub- 


urbs, especially those directly ad- 
jacent to ones populated by ethnics 
of color. Past evidence has shown 
that most transition occurs on the 


‘periphery of mixed neighborhoods. 


Will there be major neighborhood 
transition over the next decade, or 


_ will the middle class characteristics ` ' 


of suburbanizing ethnics of color 
be enough to achieve some sort of 
stability within these cities? Glaser 
believes the problem is now one of 


~ 
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class, not race.. I do not think 
the evidence exists, at least based 
_on the Los Angeles experience, to 
support this view. 

-If ‘some of these suburbs re 


majority lower and middle class. 


ethnic, as has happened to Compton, 
what will this. mean? Surély no 


13. Glaser,‘ ‘On Opening up the Suburbs,” 
p. 107. 
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resemblance to integration will have 


occurred. Will the quality of life be’ 


improved by living in segregated 
suburbs? Inevitably, some of the 
problems of the central cities will 
slowly but surely move to the sub- 
urbs, be they white or integrated. 
The manner in which suburban com- 
munities and the nation as a whole 
will handle these problems should 


immediately become part of our na-. 


tional urban policy agenda. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 422, Nov. 1975 


Administration Hara-Kiri: Implementation of the 
Urban Growth and New Community 
Development Act 


By HELENE V. SMOOKLER 


ABSTRACT: New communities have been offered as an 
alternative to suburban sprawl. Through economies of scale 
and a “‘clean-slate’” development approach, a more attractive 
and innovative environment can be produced. The federal 
government became involved through the 1968 Housing Act. 

‘In order to insure the attainment of social goals, loan 
guarantees and grants were made available to developers. 
In 1970 the act was strengthened by making public 
developers eligible and increasing the number of grants. 
Now, seven years after the passage of the original act, the 
program appears to be a failure. Despite promises of 10 
federally guaranteed new communities a year, only 14 have 
‘received commitments thus far. All of these communities are 
behind in’ their development schedules, and most are near 
financial collapse. While the federally guaranteed new com- 
munities were hard hit by the economic recession, most of the 
blame for the current crisis can be placed on the Republican 
administration's implementation of the program. Categorical 
grants were suspended, other funds were impounded by the 
Office of Management and Budget, and there was little intra- 
or inter-agency cooperation or coordination. Due to lack of 
political support, the prospects for the program appear dim. 


Helene V. Smookler is an Assistant Professor of Political Science at Wellesley 
College. She has published several articles on new communities and recently 
completed a two-year study on the potential for socioeconomic integration in 
new communities. 
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HEN the Urban Growth ad 


New Community Develop- 
ment Act was passed in 1968, it 
was heralded as one of the land- 
mark pieces of legislation on urban 
affairs of this generation. Many per- 
sons interested in housing and urban 


development saw in the federal : 


legislation some seeds of hope for 
producing an alternative to monoto- 
nous and inadequately serviced sub- 
urban sprawl. This optimism was 
given some credibility by the stated 
provisions of the 1970 act, which 
have the appearance of coming from 
the bottom of Pandora’s box. Also, 
the legislation was passed in ‘the 
“heady days of the 1960s when some 
thought. it might be possible to 


produce managed solutions to. the - 


problems of housing the poor and 
revitalizing the cities.”! The new 


communities program was seen as ` 


having the potential for becoming: 


A major instrument of national urban 
growth policy—magnetizing trend 


growth into highly attractive new cities, - 


carefully programmed to meet and 
harmonize the differing needs of a 
_ fully representative population for hous- 
ing, employment, commercial and recre- 
ational facilities, community services and 
transportation.” 


Congress shared this enthusiasm, 
.predicting that, beginning in 1969- 
70, 10 new communities a year 
would receive funding under the 
act.?. é 
Now, seven years after the passage 
of the original. act, the Department 


1. David E. Blum, “Problems and Progress 
in the HUD New Communities Processing 
System,” Systems Building News, July 1973, 
p. 40. 

2.. Blum, “Problems and Progress.” 

3. Housing and Urban Development 
Legislation of 1969, Senate Report 91-392 
to accompany S. 2864, 90th oe 1969, 
pp. a 2A. 
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of Housing and Urban Development . 
(HUD) announces that it is no 
longer accepting loan applications 
so that it can prevent the financial 
collapse of the 14 new communities 
which have received: federal com- 


“mitments. The eiiphoric optimism of . 


a few years ago stands in sharp 
contrast to the obituaries being 
written on these communities.* What 
happened in the interim? Why were 
so few. communities funded? Were 
the goals of the legislation un- 
realistic? Did the program fall victim 
to the vicissitudes of the economy, 
or is it only possible .to do good 
deeds in an expanding. economy? 
Or did the federal administration 
garrote a program it never really 
wanted to succeed? . 
On the surface it- wala appear 
that much of the blame would have 
to be put on lack of governmental 
support. Even though new com- 
munities suffered from the downturn 
in the economy, the very existence 
of federal financial support should 
have prevented failure. 


- LEGISLATIVE INTENT 


Although by the mid-1960s nearly 
100 large scale developments were 
being planned or were under con- 
struction in this country, not all met 
the criteria for designation as a new 
community: scale of development— 
usually 1,000 or more acres, with a 
minimum population of 10,000; unity 
of planning and development, with 
the site owned or controlled. by a 
unified management; comprehensive 


_ 4, See, for example, “New Towns in 
Trouble,” Time, 24 March 1975, pp. 70-71; 
Scott Jacobs, “New Towns Go to Seed, 
Default,” Chicago Sun-Times, 24 November 
1974; “New Towns’ Future Shock,” News- 
week, 24 February 1975; “Can New Towns 
Survive the Economic Crunch?” Business 
Week, 10 February 1975, pp. 43-44. 


. NEW COMMUNITIES: - 


planning, with facilities and ser- 
vices provided at an early stage of 
development; and a degree of self- 
sufficiency through commercial fa- 
cilities and industry which provide 
job opportunities. Many proponents 
of new communities also included 


- the desirability of social balance in 


\ 


their conceptualization. This goal 
developed out of the perception of 
the new community as a microcosm 
of a city. Integration could be 
facilitated in new communities be- 
cause they were being developed 
primarily on the fringes of metro- 
politan areas, where there are few 
existing neighborhoods with en- 
trenched social or political prej- 
udices, such as exclusionary zoning: 

Although the financial projections 
for these communities suggest their 
long term profitability, the develop- 
ment of a new community involves 
extraordinary land acquisition costs.5 
High acquisition and development 
costs not only involve large initial 
capital formation; but also high carry- 
ing costs. This requires enormous 
amounts of cash to meet the principal 
and interest payments, real estate 
taxes, management and other capital 
expenditures. This severe cash flow 
pressure is aggravated by the gesta- 
tion period of 15 to 20 years from 
initiation to achieving a positive cash 
flow. Also, in order to compete with 
existing developments, new com- 


munities mustcreate extensive phys- 


ical infrastructures of utilities and 
community services. 

Those lobbying for federal in- 
‘volvement to assist new community 
developers felt that unaided, private 
entrepreneurs would not satisfy any 
kind of national commitment to build 


new communities of the right kinds, 


5. In the early 1960s, land acquisition cost 


for Columbia was $22 million; Reston, $12 
million; and Laguna Niguel, $6 million. 


13] 


“in the right places and at the right 


time. Support for the New Com- 
munities Act grew out of the belief 


` that “the private sector simply does 


not think of problems of design and 
resource allocation in terms of social 
need’ ® and that social objectives | 
are neither profitable nor. entirely 
feasible in the open market system. 
Thus, the following provision was 
critical for passage: 


An adequate range of housing and a 
variety of housing types for both. sale 
and rental for people of all incomes, 
ages and family composition, including 
a substantial amount for people of low 


and moderate income, during each major 


phase of residential development.’ 


PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


The prime mechanism for achiev- 
ing the grandiose objectives of the 
New Communities Act (see figure 1) 
is the loan guarantee. Under the 1968 
act, developers could receive loan 
guarantees up to $50 million for any 
one project. This made it possible 
for a developer to tap the corporate 
bond market and ‘borrow money at 
lower interest.-Only interest on the 
debt need be paid during the first 
10 years of.the maximum 20-year 
development period. 

These rates and terms provide the 
developer with large amounts of 
front-end cash needed to buy land, 
provide infrastructure, and construct 
facilities for: schools, shops and 
parks. Developers were also eligible 
to ‘receive loans to cover interest 
charges during the early years. 


6. Michael Harrington, “Housing and the 
ies Sector,” Architectural Forum 134, no. 

4 (May 1971), p. 33. 

7. U.S., Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Office of the Secretary, “As- 
sistance for New Communities, Notice of 
Proposed Rule Making,” Federal Register 
36, no. 148 (31 July 1971), p. 14208. i 
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. FIGURE 1 
OBJECTIVES OF THE URBAN GROWTH AND NEw COMMUNITY ACT OF 1970. 


(1). Encourage the orderly development of. 


well-planned, diversified, and economically 
sound new communities, including major 
additions to existing communities, and to doso 
in a manner that will rely to the maximum 
extent on private enterprise; 

(2) Strengthen the capacity of State and 
local governments to deal with local problems; 

(3) Preserve and enhance both the natural 
and urban environment; 

(4) Increase for all persons, particularly 
members of minority groups, the available 
choices of locations for living and working; 

(5) Encourage the fullest utilization of the 
economic potential of older central cities, 
smaller towns, and rural communities; 

(6) Assist in the efficient production of a 
steady supply of residential, commercial, and 
industrial building sites at reasonable cost; 


(7) Increase the capability of all serments 
of the homebuilding industry, including both 
small and large producers, to utilize im- 
proved technology in producing the large 
volume of well-designed, inexpensive hous- 
ing needed to accommodate population 
growth; 

(8) Help create neighborhoods designed 
for easier access between the places where 
people live and the places where they work 
and find recreation; 

(9) Encourage desirable innovation in meet- 
ing domestic problems -whether physical, 
economic, or social; and 

(10) Improve the organizational capacity of 
the Federal government to carry out pro- 
grams of assistance for the development of 
new communities and the revitalization of the 
Nation’s urban areas. 


SOURCE: “Draft Regulations, Urban Growth and New Community Development Act of 1970,” 
enacted by Title VII, Housing and Urban Development a of 1970, Public Law 91-609, 
Federal Register, 36 F.R., 14205-14, 31 July 1971. 


Funds were authorized to cover 
three-fourths of planning costs and 
for supplementary grants for water 
and’ sewer, open space and beau- 
tification during initial development 
period. The act recognized four 
kinds of new towns as.being eligible 
for assistance: free standing, the 
satellite, the “add-on” (built onto 
the nucleus of a small existing 
town), and the new-town-in-town. 
` The last form was included in order 
to gain support for the legislation 
from the nation’s mayors. 

The . 1970 act provided a sig- 
nificantly expanded program of as- 
= sistance. The new program, Title 
VII, raised the ceiling on loan 
guarantees to $500 million (the $50 
million limit per development re- 
mained), and the program was 
extended to public developers. Title 
VII. also increased the number of 
grants for which developers were 
eligible to 14; These include mass 
transportation, - highways, airports, 


recreation, open space, beautifica- 
tion, water and sewer facilities, and 
other public works. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Despite the sanguine expectations, 
only two communities had been 
funded by the time Title VII was 
passed. In addition, the Nixon ad- 
ministration opposed the 1970 bill 
on grounds that it was inflationary. 
There is much irony in this opposi- 


tion. The New Communities Act was ` 


the first federal statute to focus 
directly on the needs of the private 
developer. It is also in line with 
the philosophy of self-reliance, local 
initiative, and keeping federal’, ex- 
penditures to a minimum. HUD 
guarantees private loans in retum 
for the right to exercise control 
over the projects. The developers 
must also pay fees which are kept 
in a revolving fund for covering the 
government’s risk on the loans and 


NEw COMMUNITIES 


“any other program Soares: 
including administrative and non- 
administrative expenses. ® 

Originally, developers were at- 
tracted by Title VII’s cornucopia, 
and although only 3 communities 
had received guarantees or com- 
mitments for guarantees by mid- 
1970 (see table 1), there were more 
than 70 applications waiting for ap- 
proval. Four years later, a total of 
15 communities had received com- 
mitments,® and only one or two ap- 
plications were pending. 


Financial strangulation | 


To undertake a program of the 
scope and complexity of new towns 
requires the strong commitment and 
backing of government at all levels. 
The most widespread developer 
complaint is that the administration 
has shown: blatant disregard for a 
strong congressional mandate and 
that the program has never really. 
been implemented.” Ten adverse 
budget decisions have been made by 
the Office of Management and Bud- 
get (OMB), and HUD has failed to 
take advantage of authority iii 
by the law (see table 2). 

The public service grants were 
‘never funded. The supplementary 
grants for physical infrastructure, 
which had been important in at- 
tracting developers, were terminated 
in July 1973. Although the admin- 
istration requested no appropriation 


8..U.S., HUD, “Assistance for New Com- 
munities,” Sec. 717. ; 

9. Beckett New Town, N.J., received a com- 
mitment for $35.5 million in October 1973. 
The developers, however, decided not to ac- 
cept it. 

10. See, “Oversight Hearings on HUD 
New Communities Program,’ Hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Housing, Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, House of 
Representatives, 93rd Cong., Ist sess., 30-31 
_ May 1973. 
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-for the grant program for assistance 


for innovative planning——environ- 
mental, social and technological ad- 
vancement— Congress appropriated 
$5 million. This small appropriation 
was impounded by OMB.4 : 
In testimony submitted to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
former general manager of the New _ 


Communities Administration (NCA) 


in HUD Alberto F. Trevino, Jr., ex- 
plained thatthe Section 715 planning 
grants were discontinued because 
they were “undesirable.” He ration- 
alized that new communities would 
be receiving benefits not available to 
other communities.” 


‘Administrative morass 


Other administrative and substan- 
tive problems have had significant 
impact on the program. The average 


processing time for applications was 


often more than three years. This has ` 
had a discouraging effect on de- 
velopers. Both uncertainty and delay 
in processing time can cause con- 
siderable hardship in obtaining and | 


securing temporary financing and in 


retaining options. The cost to de- 
velopers in interest can run as high 
as $10,000 per day. Reasons for the 
delay appear to center around 
inadequate staffing of NCA. Since 
the original act was passed, there 


have been complaints about short- 


age of staff, high turnover, lack of 


experienced specialists, poor office 


11. For a legislative history of Title IV and 
Title VII and an analysis of early imple- 
mentation, seé, Francine F. Rabinovitz and 
Helene V. Smookler, “Rhetoric Versus Per- 
formance: The National Politics and Ad- 
ministration of U.S. New-Community De- 
velopment Legislation,” in New Towns— 
Why and For Whom?, ed. Harvey Perloff 
and Neil Sandberg (New York: Praeger, 
1973), pp. 90-114. . 

12. Reported in the League of New Com- 
munity Developers’ Newsletter, June 1974. 
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NEW COMMUNITIES 


management, and tangled lines of 
authority. 

After five years, there are still no 
final regulations or handbooks set- 
ting the ground rules. This has 
resulted in ad hoc review of ap- 
plications and virtually no monitor- 
ing of projects. 

NCA admits experiencing prob- 
lems in staffing and processing of 
applications. It places most of the 
- blame, however, on the unpré- 
cedented scope and complexity of 
the program and the necessity of 
involving all levels of government 
and the private sector. Furthermore, 
NCA calls attention to the fact that 
“new ground is being broken in 
virtually every subject matter.” 
NCA denies that its difficulties are 


caused by legislative goals that are ` 


“too vague or [too] numerous,’ 
and claims it is hamstrung by 
the fact that “most of the original pro- 
visions of the Act designed to 
achieve these goals have never been 
funded,” and also because a few of 
the objectives are so sweeping that 
they are incapable of achievement— 
for example reversal of migration 
trends. 


STATUS OF THE PROGRAM 


By the fall of 1974, 12 of the new 
communities had issued bonds for 
$252 million in federally guaranteed 
debentures. However, all of the new 
communities are behind in their 
development schedules. 

As table 1 shows, the satellite 
new community has’ been the over- 
whelming financial response of de- 


13. U.S., Department of Housing and © 


Urban Development, New Communities 
Administration, Policy Paper no. 5. 

14. U.S., Department of Housing and 
Urban ‘Development, New" Communities 
Administration, Policy Paper no. 6. 
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velopers. Yet only two of these, 
Park Forest South and Jonathan, 
have -significant populations; with 
approximately 4,000 and 1,500 per- 
sons respectively. Development of 
Cedar-Riverside, the only new-town- 
in-town, has been held up by an 
environmental suit and, like Soul | 
City, it is being accused ‘of mis- 


-management of funds. 


Financial crisis 


As stated above, an enormous 
amount of capital is needed to de- 
velop a new town. It has been 
estimated that a community with a 
projected population of 70,000 re- 
quires a minimum of $700 million 
in mortgage loans for 20,000 units; 
another $400 million is required for 
capital outlay, public services and 
buildings; and an additional $400 
million is needed for industrial and 
commercial development.’® - 

Section 712(2) of Title VII says 
that a new community is eligible 
for assistance only if the HUD 
secretary determines that-the pro- 
gram will be economically feasible 
in terms of economic base or poten- 
tial for economic growth. Judgment 
was faulty. At the moment, most 


_ of the federally guaranteed . new 


communities are in severe finan- 
cial difficulties, and two are up for 
sale. Spiraling inflation has resulted 
in the developers’ running out of 


funds before they have adequate 


cash flow to begin paying back in- 
terest and principal on their bonds. 

The crisis had been building for 
several years, but it peaked in 
December 1974 when Riverton came 


15. “2 in Congress Ask Inquiry on McKis- 
sick’s Soul City,” New York Times, 9 March 
1975. 

16. League of New Community Devel- 
opers, “Status Report.” 
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close to financial collapse, almost. 


saddling HUD with its $12 million 
obligation. HUD began negotiating 
refinancing deals, largely involving 


new guarantees for bonds to be is. 
‘sued by developers. Riverton has ` 


been refinanced to, take care. of its 
projected needs for the next three 
years, ` ‘and several more 
projects. are.in various stages of be- 
ing refinanced. Almost $2 million in 
interest payments has been arranged 
. for or made ‘by HUD. itself for 
. - Jonathan, St. Charles and Riverton. 
In September 1974, Park Forest 
South was unable to meet debt 
- charges of more than $1 million on 
-its $30 million of bonds. While HUD 
' finally made the payment, as it is 
authorized to do, HUD did come 


a 2? elosé to foreclosing. Instead, HUD 


accepted a deal in which the in- 
vestors bought land in the develop- 
ment for $5.5 million to provide the 
cash to keep the operations going 
through 1975. 


Administration response 


' Title VII has been judged as fail- 
ing because the communities have 
not been doing well financially. The 
question must.be raised as to whether 
the projects would have been able to 
survive if all the authorities had been 
funded. Otto Stoltz, current director 
of NCA, claims that the: HUD- 
‘guaranteed new communities are in 

“no worse. financial shape than any 
other real estate undertakings. This 
contention is supported by the 
former president ‘of Jonathan De- 
velopment Corporation, who feels 
_that the current depression in the 
-real estate industry: 
. rapidly - accelerated the present 
Crisis. But even in a normal marketing 


climate, most of the federally guaranteed . 


new towns would be having troubles. 
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The lack of mortgage money and the 
high interest rates have all but stopped 
construction of residential units—in new . 
towns and everywhere else.” 


. Administration spokesmen, how- 
ever, have gone beyond blaming the 
current economic recession for the © 


‘lack of program ‘success. They cite 


failure to attract’ large’ scale com- 


. petent developers; lack of congres- 


sional support; failure of states and 
localities to become involved; and — 
absence of developer control, that i is, 
no discipline because HUD would 


be there to bail them out. 


` This appears to be part of the 
administration’s tendency to down- 
play. the program. By 1973 HUD 
appeared to be placing increased . 
emphasis on the research and de- - 
velopment aspect of the program, 
which was only part of the congres- 
sional intent. Speaking to the League 
of New Community Developers, the | 
lobbying group for the federal 
program, Trevino stated that the 
new communities program is ““neither- - 


‘a panacea nor the only solution to 


our urban sprawl and inner city 


troubles”; it has, been an exag- 


gerated remedy. “The Title VII 
program cannot substitute for other 
measures of shaping growth.” !8 Else- 
where, Trevino had noted that part 
of the difficulty with the new com- . 


munities program is that there is a © 


shortage of developers with the de-. 


sire and. capability to build new 


‘communities. 


‘17. Jules ,C. Smith, “Americans New 
Towns . . . What Next,” Many Corners 3, 
no. 3 (March 1975). - 

18. Remarks prepared for delivery by 
Alberto F. Trevino, Jr.,.General Manager, 
New Communities ‘Administration, U.S., De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop: 
ment; at the League of New Community 
Developers, Dallas, Texas, 8-March 1974. 
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NEW COMMUNITIES 


Program credibility 


One justification for federal in- 
volvement was really symbolic—to 
establish the credibility of the new 
communities concept in achieving 
social goals. Money, totaling al- 
most $350 million, was supposed to 
last through 20 years of construc- 
tion. But inflation, tight money, 
‘mismanagement, and a failure of 
HUD to provide the communities 
with the assistance Congress wanted 
them to receive have critically 
damaged the credibility of the fed- 


eral guarantee. NCA may have 


learned over the past seven years. 


how to administer such a program, 
but this knowledge has come too 
late. 

Internal and etemal investiga- 
tion have criticized the administra- 
tion of the program and have at- 
tempted to discredit federal involve- 
ment. A General Accounting Office 
(GAO) study accused HUD of in- 


efficient and inaccurate financial ac- 


counting.!? The Policy’ Develop- 


ment and Review (PD & R) Office | 


in HUD issued a report based on 
other studies of new community 
development. It concludes that: 


= There is little justification for federal 


involvement in new community develop- ' 


ment; that the potential costs are rela- 


tively low, but still significantly higher - 


than the benefits; and that because the 
costs and benefits are so low, it is 
difficult to assess the program’s con 
bility.” 


While the GAO and PD & R re- 
ports have been criticized for their 
inaccuracies and weak data bases, 
both are being widely circulated. 


19. U.S., General Accounting Office, Get- 
ting the New Communities Program Started: 
Progress and Problems, B- 170971, l4 No- 
vember 1974: 

20. Cited in Housing and Development 
Reporter 2, no. 14, December 1974. : 
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Program prospects 


Title VII is an attempt to make 
new communities a conscious instru- 


‘ment of public policy for the attain- 


ment of certain laudable, but dif- 
ficult, economic and social goals. 
The prospects appear dim. 

The federally guaranteed new ° 
communities are in a “no man’s 
land” as far as future funding is 
concemed.. With the termination of 
categorical grant programs and their 
replacement with community de- 
velopment bloc grants, the typical 
local government in which new com- 
munities are located has little chance 
of receiving the kind of assistance 
that might. have. been available 
through categorical grants. This is 
due to the fact that the Community 
Development Act distributes funds 
according to a formula which gives 
preference to communities in propor- 
tion to the population of the jurisdic- 
tion, the number of low and moder- 
ate income residents, and the extent 
of deteriorated housing. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


There is currently no commitment 
to a new community program on the 
national level. Congressional sup- 
port, while not strong, is generally 
favorable. However, new com- 


munities are very low on the list of 


present congressional priorities, and 
although the Republican administra- 
tion claimed initially to support the 
New Communities Act, it has always - 
viewed it as a Democratic program. 

There has never been intra- or 
inter-agency coordination in the 
implementation of the program. 
Congress attempted to spread re- 
sponsibility for the program through- 
out govemmental agencies, with 
HUD carrying most of the burden. 
Unfortunately, experience has shown 
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that it is impossible to develop 
any kind of coordination among 
agencies. The more complex the 
program. and the longer its dura- 
tion, the more difficult coordination 
becomes. 


Another -problem is that, outside 


of private developers, there is no real. 


constituency for the program. Home- 
builders, mortgage bankers and 
unions were never strongly involved; 
- because this is not a program 
which directly affects housing starts. 
The National League of Cities and 
other public interest groups view it 
as a suburban program and believe 
that the money should be going to 
central cities. 
The outcome seems destined. A 
former NCA official says that there 


iS: 
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clear danger that the new communities 
program will succumb, as have other 
HUD programs. . . . In this period of 
disenchantment with federal programs 
generally, no one can suggest that any 
one program is likely to be a panacea 
for solving the enormous problems of 
inner cities, urban sprawl or rural 
decline.” . 


Despite this dim outlook for the 
federal program, new communities 
will continue to be built in this 
country, perhaps not on such a grand 
scale and with less onerous ob- 
jectives. And the odds are good 
that a majority of the 14 federally 
guaranteed communities will, with 
the help of federal transfusions, 
continue with scaled-down develop- 
ment. 


21. Blum, “Problems and Progress,” p. 47. 
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Suburban Foundations of the New Congress: 
By RICHARD LEHNE 


ABSTRACT: Both Congress and the American suburbs are 
undergoing major reformations. The election of large and 
increasing numbers of suburban representatives to Congress 
means that, today and in the future, Congress. must deal 
with the policy positions and reform preferences of sub- 
‘urbanites. This article examines the behavior of suburban 

. legislators in the House of Representatives as a reflection 
of political changes taking place in the suburbs which will 
influence current and future congressional policy making.. 
Competing interpretations of the political significance of the 
emerging American suburbs are discussed and evaluated. 


` Richard Lehne is an Associate Professor of Political Science at Rutgers Uni- 
. versity. He recently contributed an essay on the politics of taxation and ex- 
penditures. to a collection entitled Politics in New Jersey and is currently 
principal investigator on a project examining judicial strategies for school 
` finance reform for the Ford Foundation. He has also served in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Research, ‘Department of ee and Urban 
Development. 
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IGH on.anyone’s list of Ameri- 

can institutions undergoing 
major reformation in this era of 
political turbulence stand both sub- 
urbs and the United States Congress. 
Ten years ago in Congress, power- 
ful committee leaders and semi- 
autonomous committees hammered 
_ out solutions to policy problems and 
then persuaded a majority of Con-. 
gress to adopt these positions. Now, 
as a result of numerous incremental 


changes in committee procedures, ~ 


congressional staffing patterns, and 
the activities of party caucuses, the 
men and -women who chair con- 
gressional committees are no longer 


_as powerful as they once were, and 


committees’ no longer act with the 
autonomy they once had. In 1965 
and 1966, Congress and the country 
looked to an activist president to 
provide new initiatives in domestic 
‘policy; today, in contrast, a forth- 
right president is resisting congres- 
sional programs to promote govern- 
ment housing, expand public em- 
ployment, and utilize the authority 
of government to achieve abroad 
range of social goals. 

The past decade has also under- 
. lined two important features of 
America’s emerging suburbs: their 
dynamic growth and their enhanced 


diversity. The election of large and 


increasing numbers of suburban rep- 
_resentatives to Congress means that, 
today and in the future, Congress 
must come to grips with the policy 
positions and reform preferences of 
suburbanites. By examining various 
‘elements of the. behavior of sub- 
urban legislators in the House of 
Representatives,. 
siders the political changes taking 
place in American suburbs and the 
implications these changes will have 


for congressional policy making. It- 


appraises the size of the suburban 
delegation in the House of Repre- 


this article con- 
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sentatives, examines the policy posi- - 


tions of contemporary legislators, 
considers the impact of party affilia- 
tion on congressional voting pat- 
terns, and concludes by scrutinizing 
competing interpretations of the 
political significance of the emer- 
gence of American suburbs. 


CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION 
PATTERNS 


In Wesberry v. Sanders and Kirk- 


patrick v. Preisler, the United States | 


Supreme Court ruled that popula- 
tion among congressional districts 


within a state must be “as nearly 


equal as practicable.” These de- 
cisions put an end to the “rotten 
borough” system which permitted 
many states to heavily overrepre- 
sent sparsely . populated regions 
and to dilute the representation of 
people living in the central city 


~ 


and suburban portions of metropoli- ° 


tan areas. With these decisions, the 
Supreme Court both established the 
equal population principle for the 
1960s’ and required that it be fol- 


lowed when congressional district’ 


boundaries were redrawn to reflect 
each new decennial census. | 
By 1966, the districts of most mem- 


bers of Congress had been reshaped 


to adhere to the equal population 
standard, and by 1974 they had been 
reformed again to accommodate the 
changes contained in the 1970 
census. Table 1 displays the metro- 


politan location of congressional dis- 


tricts used for the 1962 election 
before the Supreme Court decisions 
were made, in 1966 after most con- 
stituencies had been adjusted to con- 
form to the equal population prin- 
ciple, and in 1974 when the con- 
gressional district boundaries were 
governed by the final epee of the 


-1970 census. 
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TABLE 1 


LOCATION OF CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 


1962 1966 ` 1974 


PARSE districts 


254 264 
“central city 106 110 109 
- ssuburban 92 98. 132 
. mixed metropolitan 56 -56 . 64 
Rural districts 181  I71 180 
Total 485. 435 435 


The 1970 census chronicled a 
decade: of ‘vibrant population mo- 
bility in the United States with'a 
growing proportion of American 
citizens concentrating in the sub- 
urban portions of the country’s ex- 
panding : metropolitan areas. The 
decade’s population shifts directed 
the redrafting of the nation’s con- 
gressional district, boundaries. and 
transported 41 congressional dis- 
tricts—almost:10 percent of the total 
membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives—from rural areas. to 


metropolitan centers. This increased. 
the number -of congressional dis- - 


tricts located in' metropolitan areas 
from 264 to 305 and reduced -the 
number of legislators from rural dis- 
tricts from I71 to 130. As expected; 
the suburban components of the 
country’s metropolitan areas ` cap- 


tured almost all of this increased . 


metropolitan representation. The 
number of districts in Congress with 
-a suburban majority increased from 
98 in the years after the 1966 
election to 132 after the electoral 
contesis of 1974. The number of 
central city districts declined mar- 
ginally during this period, while the 


number of mixed metropolitan con- . 
stituencies divided between cen-: 


tral cities and suburbs increased 
slightly. Projections for future de- 
cades indicate that suburban répfre- 
sentation in Congress will continue 
to grow vigorously, while central 


a 
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cities and- especially rural areas 
will be served by-significantly fewer 
legislators in ae decades ahead.! 


Pouicy IMPLICATIONS: 


Suburbs have ‘undoubtedly been 
the prime beneficiaries of shifts in 
congressional representation during - 
the past decade and will continue 
to benefit.in the years ahead. Un- 
fortunately, the policy implications 
of increased suburban representa- 
tion are by no means so unequivocal. 
For some, the growth of suburbs 


constitutes a rejection of the values 


associated with urban life, and thus 
increased. suburban representation 
will yield policies not notably dif- 
ferent from those fashioned by legis- 


_latures dominated: by rural repre- 


sentatives. For others, the growth . 
of suburbs is simply the first step 
in an urbanization process that re- 
flects the dissemiriation of urban 


‘policy perspectives: to an ever larger 


portion `of- the nation’s population. 
This section of the article examines 
the voting patterns of central city, 
suburban and rural members of 
Congress to establish’ their typical 
policy preferences and to appraise 
the impact of expanded suburban 
representation on congressional pol- 
icy making. 

Many debate wheter the growth 
of suburbs will strengthen conserva- - 
tive forces in American politics or 
embolden liberal campaigners. The 
Americans for Democratic Action 


(ADA) and the Americans for Con-. 


stitutional Action (ACA) are very 
much concerned with evaluating the 
liberalism and conservatism of in- 


1. Richard Lehne, “Population Change 
and Congressional Representation,” in U.S., 
Commission on Population Growth and the 
American Future, Governance and Popula- 
tion (Washington. D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1972), pp. 83-98. -> 
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dividual legislators. Both groups iso- 
late a number of measures that 
have been voted upon in Congress 
to gauge the ideological positions 
of the men and women who serve 
in the House of Representatives. 
ADA and ACA ratings are based on 
the number of times each represen- 
tative votes for the alternative pre- 
ferred by the organization, with zero 
indicating complete rejection of the 
organization’s viewpoints, and with 
100 connoting full agreement with 
the group’s perspectives. The mean 
values of these scores for suburban, 


urban and rural legislators are re-' 


ported in table 2 for the Congress 
elected in 1966 and for the mem- 
bers serving in 1974, the last year 
for which ratings have been pub- 
lished. 3 
The ACA and ADA ratings for 
both 1966 and 1974 consistently 
report that central city legislators 
express liberal policy positions, that 
rural representatives favor conserva- 
tive alternatives, and that the men 
and women who come from sub- 
urban constituencies strike a mod- 
erate balance.between the other two 
groups. On the ACA scale. of con- 
servatism, urban legislators aver- 
aged 26 of a possible 100 points 
in 1966, and 29 points of a possible 
100 in 1974; members of Congress 
-= from rural districts were given an 
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. average score of 62 in 1966 and 56 


in 1974; and in both years suburban 
delegates fit neatly between their 
rural and urban colleagues, with rat- 
ings of 46 in.1966 and 41 in 1974. - 
`- The ratings compiled by ADA 
present a mirror image of ACA offer-. 
ings. Rural representatives sup- 
ported the ADA-preferred side with 
sufficient frequency to earn scores 
of 22 in 1966 and 25 in 1974. At 
the opposite end of the spectrum ' 
were the central city representatives 
who voted for the alternative sanc- 
tioned by ADA more loyally than 
any other group, achieving ADA- 
approval scores of 63 in 1966 and 
53 in 1974. Again, the suburban 
representatives appear to. occupy a 
moderate position between the legis- 
lators from rural and urban districts, 
earning scores of 44 in 1966 and 41 
in 1974, . 
The ideological implications of in- 
creased suburban representation in 
Congress can be established from 
these scores. Contrary to the belief 
that suburban legislators will unite 
with rural representatives to oppose 
liberal programs, the men arid 
women who represent the nation’s 
suburban constituencies in the halls 
of Congress are notably less con- 
servative than their rural colleagues; | 
they are also less liberal than their 
urban counterparts. With demo- 


TABLE 2 


IDEOLOGICAL RATINGS OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Americans for Constitutional Action 
1974 


Americans for Democratic Action 


1974 


AVERAGE SCORE 


CENTRAL Crry SUBURBAN RURAL 
26 46 62 
29 4] 56 
63 44 2,2, 
53 4] 25 
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nokie trends continuing to trans- 
port congressional representation 
from ‘rural areas. and, to a much 
lesser extent, from urban areas to 
suburban regions, the net effect on 
' Congress. will be a House of Repre- 
sentatives more moderate in its 
views, with a membership more re- 
ceptive to liberal solutions to troub- 
ling policy problems. 

Analysis of roll-call votes on 
specific issues reveals additional in- 
formation about the policy prefer- 
ences of suburban legislators. While 


the roll-call measures examined 


here are often procedural issues 
rather than votes on the final pro- 
grams, these votes do reflect the 
pattern of legislative support for 
the goals of the particular pieces 
of legislation. Table 3 displays the 
percent of delegates from central 
city, suburban and rural districts 
who favored each of seven mea- 
sures that came before the House 
of Representatives in the last vear. 

The first three issues are typical 
social service measures enlarging 
the role of the federal government 
in providing assistance to states and 
localities to expand their. land use, 
education and public employment 
programs. The voting patterns on 
these social service measures rein- 
force the conclusions of the ACA 
and ADA indices. The greatest op- 
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position to each of these three mea- 
sures comes from rural legislators, 
while the strongest support is voiced. 
by representatives of central cities; 
the men and women. who repre- 
sent suburban constituencies oc- 
cupy a position approximately mid- 
way between the liberally-oriented 
central cities and the more conserva- 
tive rural areas on each of the three 
issues. 

The next three measures offer 
governmental assistance to private 
interests to accomplish specified 
purposes. Suburban legislators were 
wholeheartedly in favor of guaran- 
teeing funds to Penn Central and 
other railroads to maintain service 


in regions which are of direct con- 


cern to their constituents, register- 
ing a level of support equal to that 
of central city legislators. In con- 
trast, suburban representatives 
favored repealing the subsidies 
that go to the oil- industry through 
the oil depletion allowance, and 
they opposed increasing farm sub- 


‘sidies for cotton, wheat and corm — 


more forcefully than with any other 
group in Congress. The final issue 
is- one of support for military ex- 
penditures; the measure would have 
deleted funds for the new B-1 
bomber program. Here we find that 
rural representatives provided the 
greatest support for the B-1- pro- 


ae 


TABLE 3 © 


POSITIONS ON SELECTED POLICY ISSUES 


ISSUE 


Grants for state land use programs 
Increase education funding 
Expanded public employment 

_ Emergency railroad operations 
Repeal of the oil depletion allowance 
Increase cotton, wheat, com subsidies 
Delete finds for B-1 bomber 


PERCENT OF REPRESENTATIVES IN FAVOR 


CENTRAL CITY SUBURBAN RURAL 
69 54 26 
76 65 52 
83 60 55 
-78 79 47 
70 F1 45 
57 43 78 
55 47 28 
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gram, while | city fenieletars 
were the group advocating dele- 
tion of the funds most unanimously. 
Suburban legislators again occupy a 
moderate position on the issue, but 
one that is closer to that of urban 
than rural members of Congress. 

The growth of American suburbs 
has had unmistakable implications 
for congressional policy making. In- 
creased suburban representation in 
Congress and the decline in the 
number of legislators from rural dis- 
tricts has enhanced support for typi- 
cally liberal, social service mea- 
sures, including railroad and mass 
transit measures;, strengthened op- 
position to the oil depletion allow- 
ance and agricultural subsidies; and 
‘contributed to greater scrutiny of 
“military expenditure requests. 
While the number of issues ex- 
amined here (seven)-is quite small, 
the conclusions of this presentation 
coincide with more extended analy- 
ses described elsewhere.” . . 


PARTISAN PERSPECTIVES 


Legislators from suburban dis- 


tricts adopt policy positions which | 


are clearly distinct from: those of 
the typical urban or rural represen- 
tative. To the extent that the men 
and women elected from specific 
“constituencies reflect the political 


attitudes of those districts, it is fair, 


to conclude that public policy pref- 
erences differ from one type of dis- 
trict to the next. These differences 
are often expressed through the se- 
lection of either Republicans or 
Democrats to represent the'‘constitu- 
encies in Congress. In the 1974 
election, as in almost every elec- 
tion since World War II, a.majority 
of congressional districts in the 
country selected Democratic candi- 


2. See, for example, Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Report, 11 April 1974. 
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dates to represent them 291 to 
144. While electing a majority of 


- candidates in every type of con~ 


gressional district, Democratic can- 
didates were clearly more popular 
in central cities, where they repre- 
sented 87 percent of the districts, 


‘than in suburban or rural areas, 


where they served 56 percent and 


-60 percent: of the constituencies, 
‘respectively. 


Enlightening contrasts appear | 
when we examine separately the 
voting patterns of the Republicans 
and Democrats who represent cen- 
tral cities, suburbs and rural areas’ 
in Congress. As Table 4 demon- 
strates, Democrats from every. type 
of district support expanded social 
service programs more than do.com- 
parable Republicans. Democrats are 
more in' favor of subsidizing rail- 
roads and agriculture, repealing the 
oil depletion allowance, and cut- 


ting funds for the B-1 bomber than 
-are their Republican counterparts. 


Within both parties, rural legislators 
consistently adopt what are gen- 


erally regarded as the most con- . 


servative policy positions. 

Unmistakable patterns appear in - 
the voting records of the men and 
women who represent the nation’s 
metropolitan areas in Congress. On ` 
specific issues, legislators from the 
urban and suburban portions of 
metropolitan areas tend to vote like 
their party colleagues. Suburban ` 
Democrats usually vote like central 
city Democrats, and the voting pat- 
terns of Republicans from suburban 
districts resemble, although not as 
exactly, those of Republicans from 
central city districts. Thus, the char- . 
acteristic differences that appear be- 
tween average members of Congress 


from the suburbs and from central 


cities are a result of the different 
mixture of Republicans and Demo- 


-crats coming from those areas. 
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TABLE 4 


PARTISAN POSITIONS ON SELECTED POLICY ISSUES 


PERCENT OF REPRESENTATIVES IN FAVOR 


REPUBLICAN 


DEMOCRATIC 
CENTRAL CENTRAL 
ISSUE CITY SUBURBAN RURAL CITY SUBURBAN RURAL 

Grants for state land use 

programs 80 77 39 36 * 34 13 
Increase education funding 84 92 71 29 — 29 26 
Expanded public employment 93 99 82 25 11 15 
Emergency railroad operations 86 9] 55 38 62 35 
Repeal of the oil depletion 

allowance 81 90 57 . 13 44 27 
Increase cotton, wheat, corr i 

subsidies a 63 62 91 25 18 59 
Delete funds for B-1 bomber 59 69. 38 27 18 13 


This does not necessarily mean, 
however, that partisan affiliation 
produces these differences. Con- 
stituencies elect different propor- 
tions of Democrats and Republicans 
partly because specific types of 
people live in individual districts. 
Table 5 presents a brief profile of 
the socio-demographic characteris- 
tics of suburban, urban and rural 
congressional districts. Suburban 


legislators in Congress represent, 


areas that are faster growing, better 
educated, and financially more well- 
to-do than those served by other 
members of Congress. In urban and: 
rural areas, the constituencies that 
elect candidates of one party look 
quite different from those who favor 
the other party. Republicans who 
come from central cities have dis- 
tricts whose populations are growing 
five times as rapidly as those in 
Democratic districts. In these Re- 
publican districts, the population 
density is only one-tenth as great; 
the proportion of black population 
is less than one-half as high; the 
median education level is almost 
one full year greater; and the aver- 
age family income is approximately 
$1,000 more. Comparable differ- 


w 


ences appear between Democratic 
and Republican districts in rural 
areas. In both urban. and rural re- 
gions, partisan differences among 
legislators usually amplify differ- 
ences in constituency character- 
istics. 

This is not the case with sub- 
urban districts. Surprisingly, aver- 
age Republican and Democratic dis- 
tricts in the suburbs look quite like 
one another on each of the five 
demographic dimensions explored 
here: population growth rates, den- 
sity, proportion black, education 
level and median family income.. 
While the differences between cen- 
tral city Republicans and central 
city Democrats can easily be at- 
tributed to differences in the char- 
acter of constituencies, this is not 
true of suburban Republicans and 
Democrats. While constituency 
characteristics provide an explana- 
tion for the voting patterns of urban 
and rural -legislators, they are not 
helpful in distinguishing among 
suburban legislators, for whom the 
coincidence. of ideology and par- 
tisanship is a more necessary com- 
ponent of an explanation of voting 
patterns. 
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An enhanced number of suburban 


p~ 
; gonn | representatives in Congress will 
5 u - bring more legislators with estab- 
k = lished ideological perspectives and 
3 more consistent partisan behavior 
Sig = into the daily. workings of Congress. | 
š eg242 _ Since major themes in the analyses 
: iz of suburban politics have been non- 
A partisanship in local governance and. 
independence in popular voting, it 
is indeed.ironic that partisan cleav- 
ages should be more basic among 
er ae | suburban legislators than among 
AN r i 
A FLAT AA their rural or. urban colleagues. 
5 5 =I While suburban constituencies ap- 
ez | = i parently offer greater leeway for 
A z . legislators’ personal discretion, the 
72 È = contrast between a volatile elec- 
3 S 18a" A8 torate and representatives whose 
S S 2, é voting patterns follow partisan di- 
$ a n visions could be a source of future 
G tensions in American politics. 
8 z , POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
a g : BEPRS SUBURBIA 
Baie z i S The policy positions of the men 
A io | ™ i and women who represent the na- 
l 5 : tion's suburbs in Congress have been 
- | ale wn examined and some implications of 
5 $ ORA = increased suburban representation 
p S| = g|- have been discussed., The growth of 
2 A suburbia has been such a dramatic 
B phenomenon that it has prompted 
g many observers to step back from 
B the patterns of day-to-day events and 


appraise the basic meaning of the 
development of suburbia. Two anal- 
yses of the political significance of 
suburbia appearing in the last half- 
decade have been so widely re- 
ceived that they have shaped the. 
rhetoric of political appeals and 
structured the logic of political 
strategists. 

The first interpretation of the 
significance of suburbia is based on 
the fact that suburban areas have 
contained most of the nation’s 
population growth in recent de- 


Population growth, 1960~1970 (percent) 


Density (people per square mile) 
Proportion of population black (percent) 


School years completed 
Median family income 
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cades.’ With this growth, an increas- 
ing proportion of the nation’s voters 
are suburbanites, and these subur- 
banites have policy positions less 
favorable to expanded governmental 
services than those of urban repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The demog- 
raphy of suburban growth, according 
to this interpretation, is therefore 
very much on the conservative side, 
and the major thrust: of. the sub- 
urbanization of American politics 
will be a trend that is gently but 
profoundly conservative. 

A more recent interpretation of 
the increasing suburban tide in Con- 
gress and in American politics gen- 
erally detects not a repudiation of 
the role of government in society 
(which was advanced by the New 
Deal), but a continuation of that 
role. Community development pat- 
terns of the past decades have not 
suburbanized American politics, but 
instead have urbanized American 
suburbs. Suburbs are not the home 
of a new and powerful group in 
American society, but simply the 
new home of traditional elements 
of the American polity. Suburbs from 
this perspective are experiencing 
the first phase of an urbanization 
process, and as they age they will 
develop the traditional political 
styles-and policy preferences of es- 
tablished urban areas.* 

.Fortunately, we can do better than 
blindly choose between these two 
interpretations of the basic signifi- 
cance of American suburbs. Subur- 
ban representation in Congress has 
undoubtedly increased in récent 


3. Perhaps the most popular expression of 
this view is found in Kevin P. Phillips, 
The Emerging Republican Majority (New 
Rochelle, N.Y.: Arlington House, 1969). 

4, See, Louis H. Masotti and Jeffrey K. 
Hadden, eds., The Urbanization of the Sub- 
urbs (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publica- 
tions, 1973). 
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years, but the suburbs are not of a 
single type. Many people point out 
that Menlo Park is different from . 
Baldwin Park, and Scottsdale does 
not have all the same attitudes and 
problems as East Detroit, yet each 
is a suburb. Some suburbs remain 
the dynamic, fast-growing home toa 
mobile middle class, but others 
have become established areas with 
the service demands and fiscal prob- 
lems normally associated with larger 
urban centers. 

To help evaluate the validity. of 
the two competing interpretations of 
American suburban development, 
we have divided suburban congres- 
sional districts into two categories 
on the basis of their population 
growth rates between 1960 and 
1970.5 In this way the positions of 
legislators who represent older, es- 
tablished suburbs can be compared 
with those who represent the grow- 
ing suburbs so frequently pictured 
in magazine and television adver- 
tisements. Secondly, the policy pref- 
erences of both groups of suburban 
representatives can be compared to ` 
those of legislators who come from 
central cities and. rural areas. If 
legislators from established suburbs 
vote in ways quite similar to those 
who come from newer suburbs, we 
would conclude that there exists a 
distinct suburban perspective on 
policy matters which should þe- 
come increasingly dominant in 
American politics as a growing 
proportion of the nation’s popula- 
tion moves to suburban areas. If 
delegates from older suburbs depart 
significantly from representatives of 
new suburbs in voting patterns and 
adopt policy positions which closely 


5. For a further justification of this pro- 
cedure, see,.Sue Lederman, “The Impact 
of Suburban Residence on Political Attitudes” 
(Ph.D. diss., Rutgers University, 1976). 
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resemble those of urban. members 
of Congress, this would lend addi- 
tional support to the urbanization 
interpretation: of" subtirban devel- 
opment. ` 
Table 6 displays ihe aoe ACA 
and ADA ratings of the men and 
women who -représent older- and 
newer suburbs in Congress, together 
with their positions. on the seven 
policy measures examined above. 
` On almost every issue, clear dif 
ferences of policy appear between 
the representatives of new and of 
established suburbs. Legislators 
from growing suburbs- more fre- 
quently select policy alternatives 
. favored by ACA and displeasing to 
ADA than do those from older sub- 
- urbs. Legislators from established 
suburbs take more conventionally 
liberal positions on most issues than 
do delegates of new suburbs; even 
-though the margins on some issues 
are not great. Only on. the last 
issue, the proposal to delete funds 
for the B-1-bomber from the Penta- 


gon budget, do representatives from 
older suburbs depart from the ex- 


pected pattern—they provide less 
support to cut B-1 funding than do 
the legislators who represent new 
suburbs. These patterns do not 
‘emerge simply from the different 
proportions of Republican’ and 
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Democratic legislators from older 
and newer suburbs; on the con- ` 
trary, the patterns revealed in ta- 
ble 6—with minor exceptions—ac- 
curately reflect differences within 
the. two major party delegations in 
Congress. 

Not only'do policy differences ap- 
pear between the representatives of 
new and older: suburbs, but the 
positions of suburban ° delegates 
from established’ areas resemble 
those of urban’ legislators quite 
closely. In some instances, the posi- 
tions of the men and women who 
serve older suburbs are even more 
liberal or “urban” than are. the 
positions of those from central cities. 


‘Democratic legislators from: older 


suburbs, for example, have higher 
ADA ratings than do Democrats from ` 
central cities, and they voted more 


resoundingly to fund federal land 


use grants and educational aid, to 
expand the public employment 


program, to guarantee railroad sub- __ 
sidies, and to end the oil deple- 


tion allowance. These patterns sup- 
port those who contend that the ur- 
banization process has extended to 
the suburbs and who now find typi- 
cally urban policy preferences 
among legislators from older subur- 
ban areas. 

The future, howivee remains un- 


TABLE 6 
ed K ` . 
POLICY POSITIONS OF SUBURBAN REPRESENTATIVES 











TOTAL, OLD SUBURBS _ NEw SUBURBS 

ACA rating 41 34 49 
ADA rating 4l, 45 37 

Federal land use grants: 54% 61% 46% 
_” Increase education funding 65 72 51 
‘.. Expanded public employment . 60 66 53 
Emergency. railroad funding 79 87 69 
Repeal oil depletion allowance 71 74. 68 
` Increase cotton, wheat, corn subsidies re - 45>. N 7 


Delete B-1 bomber funds 
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clear. One’ cannot determine from 
the data here how the legislators 


. from currently new suburbs will be- 


have once those suburbs begin to 
age. Is the aging process in thé 
aggregate synonomous with urban- 
ization? Will these- constituencies 


adopt policy. positions approaching 


those of urban districts, or will they 
remain on the outer edge of metro- 
politan development and thus main- 
tain the distinct policy preferences 


which brought them so forcefully 


- to national attention in the 1960s?. 
The size.of the suburban delega- 
tion in Congress has increased pro- 


foundly in the last decade, and these 


-suburbariites have been pivotal sup- 


` 


- 


` 
4 ` 
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porters of the expansive program 


initiatives emanating from the new 
Congress. The policy preferences 
of these suburban legislators are not 
simply reflections of the demo- 


graphic characteristics of their.con- 


stituencies, however; they present 


important ideological and partisan 
positions as well, and these_posi- 
tions also contribute to, the nature - 
of the new Congress. But whether 
the men arid’ women- who: repre- 


sent the nation’s suburbs -in Con- 


gress continue. tọ maintain distinct 
policy preferences or are fully -ab- 


sorbed in the country’s patterns of 


urban development will become 


clear only in future decades. : 
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The Judicial Process 

‘An Introductory Analysis of the Courts of - > 
the United States, England, and France ` 
Third Edition - 


Henry J. Abraham, University of Virginia. “This is by far the 
most useful text on the judicial process that | know of. It is 
extremely useful in undergraduate and graduate courses.”:— 
Ronald M. Labbe, University of Southwestern’ Louisiana. 
“Outstanding . an'excellent survey of the- judicial process 

with good comparative information."——John A. Clinton, baat 
Montgomery College . a 


1975 544 pp. cloth $12.95 paper $5.95 


Politics, Position, and Power 
The Dynamics of Federal Organization 
Second Edition 


Harold Seldman, University ot Connecticut. “Excellent. A. 
necessary ingredient in a public administrator's education ` 
because it ties together organizational theory and the political 
system so well.”—Gerald M. Pops, West Virginia University. . oo 
“A good, readable contemporary study of the realities of federal 
government organization and its Impact on current affairs.’ Meme o 
Kenneth L. Knotts, Northwestern State University 


1975 370 pp. paper $3.95 


. The American Party Systems 
Stages of Political Development 
Second Edition 


Edited by Wiliam Nisbet Chambers, Washington: University, and 
Walter Dean Burnham, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
“A superb collection of essays on American political parties made 
ail the more useful in this second edition by the inclusion of 
Burnham’s. new chapter. ... An extremely valuable set of 
analytical probings of the American party system and. American 

. politics.”-—Michael E, Kraft, Vassar College 


1975 384 pp. 8 charts cloth $11.95 paper $3.95 


Power, Influence, and Authority 
An Essay in Political Linguistics 


David V. J. Beil, York University. in this provocative essay 
on the concept of power, Professor Bell draws on recent 
theories of communication and decision-making to present a 
Study of political lingulstics.. “First class work of 
conceptualization and synthesis.”—Glynn L. Wood, American 
University 

1975 144 pp. cloth $6.95 paper $2.95 


Governing Science and Technology 


W. Henry Lambright, The Maxwell School, Syracuse University. 
“For anyone who asks why a country that can land a man on the 
moon cannot solve its domestic social problems Governing - 
Science and Technology should be prescribed reading. This is a 
perceptive and stimulating analysis of the major range of problems 
involved in the relation of politics to big technology—a relation 
which scholars have too often ignored under the delusion 

that technology and science are the same thing.’-—Don K. Price, 
Harvard University (Public Administration and Democracy Series; 
General Editor, :Dwight Waldo) 


November 1975 216 pp. cloth $9.00; paper $3.95 
Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 
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WARD E..Y. ELLIOTT. The Rise of 
Guardian Democracy: The Supreme 
Court’s Role in Voting Rights Dis- 
putes, 1845-1969. Pp. xvi, 391. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1974. $15.00. 


This revision of a 1968 Harvard Ph.D. 
dissertation is divided into nine chap- 


ters, which raise the concept `of the 


Guardian Ethic; examine the expansion 
and retraction (especially for blacks) of 
suffrage before and after 1968 (the point 
at which the Supreme Court began to 
intervene to protect those rights); and 
assess the consequences of the Supreme 
Court's role, particularly in the reap- 
portionment controversy. The text is 
supplemented by a twenty-three page 
bibliography, an appendix which con- 
tains the voting and electoral provisions 
of the U.S. Constitution, and seventy-six 
pages of footnotes, whose lengthy narra- 
tives are one highlight of the book. 
The Guardian Ethic is a reform moti- 
vation of bureaucrats and intellectuals, 
including political scientists, law pro- 
fessors, and journalists, who seek to 
bring justice and equality to society even 
at the cost of weakening some social 
and political institutions. Itis this reform 
imposed from the top and often insensi- 
tive to the utility of pressure groups and 
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for example, that 
Elliott examines. Although proponents 
of the Ethic are often self identified 
behavioralists, Elliott finds they are not 
sufficiently sensitive to the actual conse- 
quences of the reforms they promote. 
As he sees it, successful and beneficial 
reforms traditionally have been filtered 
through the sieves of such mechanisms 
as parties, interest groups, political 
compromise, and public debate. The 
products of those processes are firmly 
anchored in public acceptance; those 
generated by the Guardian Ethic are not. 
On the-contrary, the Ethic will impose 
equality on the populace whether they 
want it or not. Moreover, on the matter 
of reapportionment, acceptance of the 
Ethic by the Court is based on faulty 
legal interpretation and will ultimately 
lead to a loss of public support for the 
Court. In brief, that is the argument 
Elliott makes in this mixture of political 
philosophy and public law. 

Elliott’s book has its weaknesses. It 
might be considered redundant. On the 
one hand, it is repetitive of some points 
and some evidence. On the other hand, 
it relies heavily on the prize winning 
Democratic Representation by Robert 
G. Dixon. Some might say Dixon had 
already presented this case and more 
effectively. Elliott gets sidetracked— for 
example, the lengthy discussion of the 
1972 Democratic Convention which 
could have been summarized in a para- 
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graph or two as far as it related to the 
Court’s role. Moreover, Elliott attributes 
attitudes to groups without any evidence 
to support those facts—for example, 
political scientists (p. 27), intellectuals 
. (p. 94), and the public (pp. 11, 26, 124, 
130). On one point he is incorrect: 
that the states “made no effort to defy 
reapportionment orders” (p. 121). The 
evidence to the contrary can be found 
in numerous places: the majority of 
states which passed resolutions sup- 
porting the Dirksen Amendment 
(which Elliott discusses later), Appen- 
dix A of Dixon’s book, and Eleanor 
Bushnell, .ed., Impact of Reapportion- 
ment in the Thirteen Western States 
(Salt Lake City, 1970). 

In general, the book is a success. It is 
literate, witty, and iconoclastic. It pre- 
sents criticisms that are nearly self-evi- 
dent but probably havé not béen given 
sufficient attention. For example, see 
the discussion of potential causes of 
urban riots (pp. 307-309) and the com- 
ment that the majority opinion in 
Reynolds v. Sims which demonstrated 
that the Constitution did not require un- 
equal districts did not thereby.show that 
equal districts were required (p. 115). 
The analysis also points to the ‘critical 
role of the Justice Department, whose 
amicus briefs often were-adopted as the 
main rationale for the Court’s decision. 
Moreover, despite claims that failure 
to reapportion had adversely affected 
the cities, the only empirical analyses of 
legislative decision-making (by David 
Derge and later Robert Friedman) 
prior to Baker v. Carr did not support 
that contention. Nor have numerous sub- 
sequent analyses. 

T. PHILLIP WOLF 
` Indiana University Southeast 

‘New Albany ` 
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RICHARD A. FALK. A Study of Future 
Worlds. Pp. xxvii, 506. New York: 
The Free Press, 1975. $15.00. 


This is a ‘challenging, maddening, 
frustrating, but above all an important 
book. It is the United States’ contribu- 
tion to the World Order Models Project 
series Preferred Worlds for the 1990s. 

Although the book undoubtedly was en- 
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riched by being part of the Project and by 
various reviews to which preliminary 
versions were subjected, it is primarily 
the personal prescription for the future 
of an informed, concerned, and deeply 
committed scholar. 

The World Order Models Project is 
dedicated to achieving a new world 
order in which: (1) large-scale collec- 
tive violence is minimized; (2) social 
and economic well-being are’ maxi- 
mized; (3) fundamental human rights 
and conditions of political justice are 
realized; and (4) ecological quality is — 


maintained and rehabilitated. Falk’s 


task was to prescribe an order that would 
maximize these values and the transi- 
tion processes that would lead to the 
creation of such an order. 

The book is challenging because 
reading it forces one to think through 
the crucial issues that are raised, and it 
provides an excellent framework and 
background for this exercise. Chapter 3, 
in which nine possible future world 
orders .are sketched in clear, sharp, 
analytical terms, is a major contribution. 
Henceforth it will be impossible to 
speculate about future world politics iri 
terms of simple projections within the 
Westphalian framework—that is, the 
system of sovereign states that has been 
the organizing principle for world poli- 
tics since 1648. Falk’s preferred world 
order, outlined in the fourth chapter, is a 
mosaic of aspects of several of the nine - 
basic types. The key element is the 
development of a central guidance sys- 
tem. Seeing Falk’s design provokes one 
to create one’s own preferred world 
order. - 

Numerous unsubstantiated assertions 
give the book its maddening quality. 
For example, on pages 474 and 475 
Falk asserts, “The government in the 


United States, aware of its declining 


capacity to solve human problems in 
accordance with its own creed, acts to 


_ prevent the mass of people from compre- 


hending the true state of affairs.” 
Partisans of various persuasions would 
disagree with different parts of- the 
sentence, but whatever one’s political 
beliefs the mixture of contemporary 
rhetoric with sober scholarly analysis 
cannot help but be distracting. The book 
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stresses the need to develop social 
indicators for assessing progress toward 
implementation of the values it es- 
pouses. In fact, with better use of avail- 
able data Falk could have been more ° 
precise than he was. ` 


The. book is frustrating because cer- - 


tain crucial linkages are poorly drawn 
and because some analyses are never 
completely carried through: It is never 
very clear exactly how the institutions 
that are crucial elements in Falk’s pre- 
ferred world order would promote the 
four essential values. Growing public 
pressure: for increased social and eco- 
nomic benefits is a fairly convincing 


méchanism for eventually bringing ' 


about disarmament and hence lessening 
the importance of the war system, and 
fear of nuclear and ecological. disaster 
are potent forces leading in the direction 


of augmented central authority. Un-: 


fortunately, Falk is unable to suggest 
any equally convincing mechanism 
that would lead toward greater. equity 
in the distribution of the gross global 
product. Falk deals with transnational 
corporations throughout the book, but in 
the end he remains ambivalent about 
under precisely which conditions these 
entities could ‘contribute to his concep- 
tion of a better world. . 


Falk argues that the first step toward. 


_ the creation of his preferred world order 
must be the mobilization of segments of 
opinion, especially in the industrial 


countries and. particularly the. United ' 


States. His book is important because it _ 
will surely stimulate debate and conse- ` 
quently catalyze this mobilization. He 
viewed his: book as a contribution to 
education, and he has achieved- his 
purpose handsomely. - 
HAROLD K. JACOBSON 
_ The University of. Panne 
Ann Arbor 
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RICHARD HAMILTON. Restraining Myths: 


Critical Studies of U.S. Social Struc- 
ture and Politics. Pp. 296. New York: 
Halsted Press, 1975. $15.00. 


In this innovative work, Richard . 


Hamilton ‘has intelligently and persua- 
sively :challenged a number of the 
dominant social science theories. Much 
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of the “conventional wisdom” in the 
social sciences results from. three widely 
accepted traditions—the “centrist” 
position; the “mass society” theory; 
and thé pluralist theory. Each of these. 
theories makes a statement with respect 
to the. capabilities of the public. Wide- 
spread: acceptance of these theories re- 
sults in support for restricting public 
participation in policy formulation. 
Professor -Hamilton’s re-evaluation of 
the available empirical evidence, how- 
ever, raises serious doubts . concerning 
the ‘validity of each of these major 
theories. Thus, Professor Hamilton 
speaks of restraining myths. 

The “centrist” position in the social 

«sciences. holds that the lower middle 
classes, due largely to extreme anxiety 
about maintaining their middle class 
position, will be a mean-spirited, reac- 
tionary force in politics. The restraining 
lesson here is that it would be extremely 
dangerous to activate this class. 

The “mass society” theory emphasizes 
the rootlessness and isolation of the 
masses in contemporary’ urban, indus- 
trialized society. This lack of integration _ 
leaves the masses exposed and very 
vulnerable to the suasions of a dema- 
gogue, or to the manipulation of elites. 
The consequences of encouraging par- 
ticipation by the. masses in public af- 
fairs-are then very similar to the conse- 
quences. of unleashing the lower middle 
classes in the “centrist ’ theory. 

- Pluralist theory holds that “power” 

has been effectively distributed within 
this society through the.many voluntary 
_ organizations. These - ‘organizations are 
viewed as being responsive to the de- 
mands of the general populace and are 
held to be internally democratic. 
Through such representative, voluntary 
. organizations every group has resources 
which may be used in the struggle with - 
other groups to defend its particular 
interests. Hamilton sees the restraint in 
this'theory resulting from the inhibition 
to .promote further attempts ‘to redis- 
tribute resources. 

Hamilton offers the “group-bases” 
approach ‘as a superior account of atti- 
tudes and behavior. The primary-group 
setting is-then the key in explaining 
differences in outlook. This is certainly 
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a more convincing position than the 
“centrist” view that attitudes are essen- 
tially subject to “class” determinants. 
Impressive empirical: evidence is mar- 
shaled against the “centrist” emphasis 
upon economic rewards and depriva- 
tions as the source of public attitudes 

‘and behavior. Hamilton’s critiques of 

“mass society” and pluralist theories, 
while very suggestive, are somewhat 
less convincing since they are based 
upon one or two case studies which may 
not be typical. 

. This study will surely provide encour- 
agement to those. who have long be- 
lieved in greater public capability. How- 
ever, Professor Hamilton’s alternative 
approach does not point to a new theory 
without restraints, but rather to the re- 
‘straints of reality. 

ALAN AICHINGER 
Ohio University 
Athens 


ALEX INKELES and DAVID H. SMITH. 
Becoming Modern. Pp. viii, 437, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1974. $15.00. 


Becoming Modern, published last 
year, contains the authors’ attempts to 
determine the modernity. of people, in 
relation to what is generally considered 
the modern nation-state, in six countries 
— Argentina, Chile, India, Israel, Ban- 
gladesh, and Nigeria. The discussion of 
the study of the 6000 individuals who 
-were interviewed is divided into four 
parts—The Fundamentals, Measuring 
Individual Modernity, Contexts and 
Causes of Modernization, and Summary 
and Conclusion. 

In the first part Inkeles and Smith 


describe what they expect a modern. 


man to embrace. They are especially 
interested in the characteristic mark of 
modern man which, according to them, 
has two parts: One part is external, the 
other internal; one deals with his en- 
vironment, the other with his values, 
attitudes, and’ feelings. The change in 
external conditions of modern man is 
well known and widely documented. 
It can be summarized as the result of 
-exposure to education, mass communi- 
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cation, urbanization, industrialization, 
and politicization. The citizens of a semi- 
modernized country live in urban sur- | 
roundings which are physically modern, 
but not all the people in the large cities 
are equally affected by this modernity. 
We are more concerned with the internal 
aspects of modemization because in 
many urban societies the most tradi- 
tional network of human relations may 
exist, especially in old quarters or new 
favelas of towns. In those areas recent 
immigrants or poor members of the 
urban community live, and their political 
and economic activity may not be very - 
different from those of a hacienda or 
small village. But if we exclude this 
magnitude from the external conditions 
of modernization, thes capitalistic or 
socialistic future of these societies is 


clearly established in the larger cities. 


As for internal characteristics, con- 
sideration is given to twelve important 
variables which a modern individual 
will have: (1) readiness for new personal 
experiences; openness to invention and 
willingness to accept innovations in a 
variety of situations; (2) an inclination to 
welcome social change, such as exten- 
sive political participation and the 
breakdown of class and caste systems so 
as to permit the lifting of restrictions 
formerly applied.to certain groups in a 
population; (3) a growing concern about 
wider issues along with the recognition 
and acceptance of varying opinions on 
them and the ability to hold opinions of 
a fundamental nature that may differ 
from the dominating opinion in the 
country; for example, the more educated 
a man is, the greater is his readiness to 
offer opinion and challenge accepted 
norms; the response is particularly 
advanced if he is educated in demo- 
cratic principles and the society is un- 
democratic; (4) the desire to acquire 
information and facts on which to base 
his opinions; (5) an orientation to the 
present and future rather than to the 
past; a sense of time in general and in the 
organization of regular affairs; (6) faith 
in the ability of man to satisfactorily 
and successfully achieve eventual con- 
trol of human life on every level and 
not succumb to any disastrous power 
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exerted by nature or men; (7) an atti- 
tude favorable to long-term personal and 
public planning; (8) confidence that man 
by his actions can and will maintain an 
orderly and lawful world, dealing with 
its problems in a reasonable fashion 
rather than attributing them to fate or 
circumstances beyond those capable of 
explanation; (9) an appreciation of the 
differing value of technical skillsand the 
ability to accept the performance of them 
as a valid basis for distributing rewards; 
(10) educational and occupational aspira- 
tions to enable him to become a member 


of the highly industrialized and scien- © 


tific community of the world, with 
the prerequisite belief in the value 
of a scientifically and technologically 
oriented society; (11) an awareness and 
respect for the personal dignity of others; 
and (12) a rudimentary understanding of 
the logic of decision making in industry. 

After having defined modernization 
of individuals, the authors discuss the 
research study; the conduct of the field 
work of the study, and then the OM 
(Overall Modernity) Scales, to measure 
individual modernity in general, on 
which the book’s analyses are based. 
They believe that there is a syndrome of 
individual modernity which is reflected 


in responses to various aspects of daily © 


life and in the OM Scales take into ac- 
count all the components which are 
included in their definition. 

To represent their concept of indi- 
vidual modern and traditional man, two 
Pakistani individuals are compared in 
Chapter V. This comparison provides 
readers with a clearer understanding of 
the depth of the study. The traditional 
man is Ahmadullah and the modern man 
Nuril, who had more or less common 
backgrounds in their youth and so had 
developed many similar attitudes 
which, however, in the third decade of 
their lives changed so that to a con- 
siderable degree one could be classified 
as traditional and the other as. modem 
due to various contributing factors which 
are discussed in considerable detail. 

The summarizing chapters raise 
many questions about manifestations of 
individual modernity and its social 
significance in many areas. There are 
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several appendixes including one of the 
questionnaire, an -excellent bibliog- 
raphy, and an index. The careful and . 
thorough study and analyses which form 


‘the basis of this book are extremely 


interesting; some of the findings: are 
sure to be challenged; all of itis exciting 
reading and I agree with Daniel Lerner 
who said, “Becoming Modern is a book 
for the decades.” - 
i BERT F. HOSELITZ 
The University of Chicago 
Illinois 


PuL Jessup. The Birth of Nations. 
‘Pp. viii, 361. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1974. $14.95. 


One of this country’s most able and 
distinguished diplomats during the post 
World War II period has written seven 
case studies of the U.S. role in the cul- 
mination or, in some examples, the frus- 


‘tration of nation-building movements 


abroad. Philip Jessup’s research puts 
many. of his own experiences in the 
State „Department and the United 
Nations in perspective, yet his thematic 
use of the metapherical notion of the 
“birth” of nations hardly substitutes for 
an analytically useful conceptual frame- 
work. 

Jessup examined diplomatic efforts 
which preceded the births of South 
Korea, Morocco and Tunisia, and So- 
malia, and a discussion of the legit- 
imate but futile nationalist movement in 
Eritrea (about which so much more 
could be written since the publication 


of this book). The case of Manchukuo, 


an effort by Japan to legitimize its. 
military aggression in Chinese Man- 
churia back in 1932 is also included. 
The latter provides a. glimpse of a 
smaller but no less confusing State 
Department than today’s version. 

One of the most fascinating accounts 
of diplomatic activity r describes the U.S. 
efforts to deal with thé Palestine ques- 
tion in 1948. The author's disagreement 
with, some other accounts of events 
during that year is clearly expressed. 
There was apparent vacillation of the . 
U.S. position in the UN, supporting 
first: partition (with economic union), 


z 
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then a UN trusteeship, then a UN media- 
tion of the conflict, and finally a favorable 
reaction to Israel’s declaration of inde- 
pendence on May 14, 1948. Jessup’s 
personal account of his befuddled 
delegation’ s response to President 
Truman's surprise. announcement of a 
de facto U.S. recognition brings to mind 
the embarrassment of the formal U.S. 
. negotiating team at the conclusion of the 
SALT I talks in 1972. In the former 
case Jessup explains how the Presiden- 
tial fiat threatened to undermine the 
diplomatic capabilities of the UN dele- 
gation. 

Jessup's honest account of Bao Dai’s 
“Abortive Empire” reveals the con- 
sensus in Washington that by the late 
1940s Ho Chi Minh was a “tool of 
Moscow, “a Kremlin-inspired Com- 
munist” and “a Moscow stooge.” Given 
such assumptions, the failure of Bao 


Dai logically led to a search for another - 


non-communist alternative. Asian ex- 
perts were well aware that Ho had the 
support of a majority of the Vietnamese 
people and they also had a sense of 
restraint about the limits of American 
power in Indochina. Nonetheless, the 
seeds for military intervention later were 
sown prior to the emergence of Ngo 
Dinh Diem. l 

One of the longer case studies—an 
example of - difficult but ultimately 
fruitful U.S. and UN diplomacy—is the 
birth of Indonesia. A diligently construc- 
tive effort by the U.S. to cajole the 
Netherlands to relinquish their richest 
colonial possession generated much 
confusion and frustration in Washing- 
ton, however. A 1949 telegram from 
Dean Rusk to Jessup asserting that 
the U.S. “cannot accept the’ role of 
world policeman either in a military or 


. in a political sense if other permanent - 
members refuse to join in action by the 


Security Council” is surely ironic in 
any other context. 

As in many of the cases, the’ inces- 
sant flow of memoranda, conflict among 
- bureaucratic agencies, and informal 
bargaining between second level 
officials eventually unraveled a policy 
= shaped by forces and evénts over which 
diplomats had little control. 
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Impatient readers may not enjoy 
the highly personal and often rambling - 
narrative. They may learn nonetheless 
of the ponderous machinations of the 
foreign policymaking bureaucracy that 
reacts slowly—albeit occasionally with 
wisdom—to the powerful forces of 
revolution, ideology, and nationalism in 
distant lands. Since Jessup has little to 
say about such forces, it may be difficult 
(for some) to distinguish the forest from 
the trees. Patient students of diplomatic 
history may find the book useful, how- 
ever. The author’s unique experience 
augmented by a judicious review of pri- 
mary and secondary sources merits their 
attention. 

PAUL CONWAY 

State University College 

Oneonta 

New York 


V. G. KIERNAN. Marxism and Imperial- 
ism. Pp. viii, 260. New York: St. 
Martin's Press, 1975. $18.95. 


This is an amiably undogmatic collec- 


‘tion of observations, by a self-styled “in- 


dependent Marxist,” on the history of 
imperialist theory. Kiernan has re- 
worked five of his review articles and 
introduced them with a sort of “To the 
Finland Station” study of the back- 
grounds and main features of Lenin’s 
concepts of imperialism. In this first 
essay he establishes the contributions of 
Angell and Brailsford to Lenin’s notions, 
as well as the better-known work of 
Hobson, Bukharin, Hilferding, Kautsky, 
and Luxemburg; this first essay, I feel, 
is more useful than the now-outdated 
(1948) work of E. M. Winslow, Patterns 
of Imperialism. 

Three of the pieces deal with impe- 
rialism in India and its crucial role in 
forming up Marxist and social demo- 
cratic views.of empire. Here Kiernan `- 


. does a good job of explaining why Marx 


and Engels gave grudging approval to 
British conquest, and also how this 
skeleton in the closet of socialist theory | 
has affected more recent polemics. 
Another essay, “The Peasant Revolu- 
tion:. Some Questions,” seems out of 
place, since its main purpose is not 
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historiographical but rather to attack 
Maoist or Guevarist concepts of peasant 
movements in Third World countries 
and the impact of these concepts on the 
_ end of formal imperialism and on present 
thinking on neocolonialism. Unlike the 
other essays, this one is diffuse and 
superficial; it contains some absurdly 
romantic comments’ on the future of 
Guiné, and it is marred by today’s head- 
lines, since its predictions concerning 
Portuguese Africa have been shown to 
be embarrassingly wide of the mark. 

The book’s dust-jacket seems to 
promise that the reader will be treated 
to a critique of the dominant role of 
economics in Marxist views on impe- 
rialism and to a demonstration of the 
need to give “factors of political ‘or 
socio-psychological order’ more em- 
phasis. But no elaborate revisionism 
or indeed any systematic theorizing is 
attempted; and this is only to be ex- 
pected as soon as one realizes that the 
bulk of the book is composed of re- 
worked review essays. Those who be- 
lievé capitalist democracy has some- 
thing positive to offer Third World 
countries and that capitalism can survive 
the end of empire without collapsing 
will draw only small comfort from Kier- 
nan’s critique of Leninist dogmatism, 
since Kiernan’s discussions of non- 
economic causal factors are more in 
the nature of unsupported observations 
than tightly-organized theorizing. By 
the same token, those of the New: Left 
who cling to neo-Leninism when con- 
sidering neocolonialism will hardly 
feel their position is seriously threatened 
by Kiernan’s work. 

MARTIN WOLFE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


RICHARD B. MANCKE. The Failure of 
U.S. Energy Policy. Pp. vi, 189. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1974. $10.00. Paperbound, $2.95. 


MICHAEL TANZER. The Energy Crisis: 
World Struggle for Power and 
Wealth. Pp. 171. New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 1975. $8.95. 
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Two more dissimilar works covering 
similar ground would be hard to find. 
Both are useful, as they are in many 
respects complementary, with Tanzer 
valuable on the historical and power 
aspects of energy history and policy (for 
example, his survey of government 
policies abroad supportive of the inter- 
national oil companies); Mancke useful 
for the analysis of the details of specific 
US. policies (pro-rationing, import pol- 
icy, the Alaskan pipeline, and the ef- 
fects of various kinds of taxes on sup- 
ply). The differences reflect fundamen- 
tal disagreement on values, methods, 
and thus the issues to.be addressed. 
Mancke is firmly attached to the con- 
temporary liberal perspectives of Hel- 
ler, Okun, and in the specifically 
energy area, M.A. Adelman. Consistent 


with this outlook, Mancke is strongly 


wedded to free market solutions to 
micro-problems, and he also shares the 


‘nationalistic bent of neo-liberalism, 


looking at policy issues from a strictly 
U.S.-interest point of view. Another 
neo-liberal characteristic evident in 
Mancke is a de-emphasis on conflict 
and privilege as integral with and de- . 
terminative of policy; for him they are 
abnormalities (“In the absence of clear 
public policy justification, governments 
normally [sic] do not sanction policies 
forcing the transfer of something valu- 
able from one group of citizens to 


another’), reflecting policy errors or 


imperfect public understanding of the 
issues. These premises lead him to the 
absurd conclusion that our policy fail- 
ures have rested on “technical” | 
flaws—‘‘the inability or unwillingness 
to coordinate existing policies” and a 
failure to adopt “flexible- policies” 
adequately responsive to change. 
Michael Tanzer, in contrast, an inde- 
pendent radical expert on the oil indus- 
try, brings to these issues an- implicit 
Marxian-type framework in keeping 
with his more global, historic, and 
power-focused perspective. He is not 
fond of the free market, nor is he 
concerned primarily with U.S. interests. 
Thus, whereas Mancke disregards the 
historic relations between the interna- 
tional oil companies and Third World 
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oil producers—-Mancke’s position is 
suggested by passing reference to the 
latter as “oppressed,” in quotes— 
Tanzer deals with these relations in 
detail and makes no bones about his 
sympathy with the lesser breeds. 
Tanzer also sees conflict and privilege, 
not as abnormalities, but as built-in and 
explaining policy. Tanzer therefore de- 
votes a great deal of his book to explor- 
ing the parties in conflict and the 
historic genesis of their interests, 
power, strategies and influence. His 
book is, in fact, organized on an inter-: 
est group basis, with chapters on the 
international oil companies, the com- 
panies and their home governments, 
the oil exporting countries, Western 
Europe and Japan (“the losers”), the oil 
importing Third World countries, and 
the Communist states. This is a fruitful 
way of looking at energy issues, and 
parallels the format of Tanzer’s earlier 
Political Economy of International Oil 
and the Underdeveloped Countries 
(Beacon, 1969). 

Tanzer and Mancke agree that there 
is no energy crisis in the sense of an 
absolute shortage of energy resources. 
Both believe the crisis to be an artificial 
product of institutional arrangements. 
For Mancke it is the “immensely pow- 
erful’ OPEC cartel, perhaps the most 
powerful cartel in history—a sugges- 
tion rather thinly based, given the fact 
that the cartel has been really effective 
for only two years, has no record of 
proven cohesiveness, and is subject to 
some potent constraints in the 
technological and military power of the 
buyer states plus the global pos- 
sibilities of alternative sources of sup- 
ply. (A number of experts have been 
forecasting an imminent collapse of this 
immensely powerful cartel.) 

Tanzer puts a lot more weight on the 
historic role of the international oil 
companies and the supportive policies 
of their home governments. He stresses 
the post-1950 loss of energy self- 
sufficiency on the part of Western 
Europe and Japan, partly under U.S. 
prodding, and serving the interest of 
the oil companies. The lesser loss of 
self-sufficiency by the U.S. was also 
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based in part on the interests of the 
internationals. Tanzer also discusses 
the evolution of the private oil cartel, 
which did the groundwork and pro- 
vided the model and stimulus for pro- 
ducer country organization. Mancke 
uses “cartel” only in reference to 
OPEC, never as a description of the 
private arrangements arising out of 
Achnacarry in 1928 or the collective but 
company dominated monopoly situa- 
tion before’ the late 1960s. Mancke 
suggests that the State Department 
played into the hands of OPEC by its 
interventions in 1970-1971. But Tanzer 
shows that the oil companies them- 
selves dragged their feet in supporting 
Occidental in its dealings with Libya, 
and he makes a good case that the 
organization and firming up of OPEC 
was acquiesced in and partially sup- 
ported by the Seven Sisters. They 
shared directly in the huge oil revenue 
increases, and the domestic impact on 
the value of oil company coal and 
uranium, and in putting constraints 
on the environmental movement, were 
favorable to the companies. In the very 
short-run, at least,.policy was “‘mis- 
guided” and a “failure” only on the 
assumption that its ends were those 
postulated in a naive political model. 
However, just as Mancke underrates 
the subordination of U.S. policy to the 
interests of the oil companies, Tanzer 
unduly plays down the conflict of inter- 
est between the Seven Sisters and 
OPEC. Oil company support appears to 
have been an opportunistic effort to 
maintain some privileged position in a 
situation where the Sisters saw no prac- 
ticable way of avoiding their own seri- 
ous loss of power. Their gains from the 
1973 oil price increases were short- 
lived, as OPEC has quickly squeezed 
company per barrel returns back to 
pre-1973 levels or lower; and the oil 
companies have suffered substantial _ 
profit declines and face a highly uncer- 
tain future (inducing many of them to 
attempt major diversifications entirely 
outside the energy field). . . 
There is some question whether be- 
fore 1973 the U.S. ever had an energy 
“policy” in any meaningful public 
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interest sense, as opposed to ad hoc, 
short run adjustments’ to immediate 
necessities, plus subsidies and other 


_ forms of intervention oriented primarily 


to enhancing the profitability of special 
energy interests. There was no. effort 
made to influence the demand for 
energy, and supply has been left to 
private enterprise—aided and- sup- 
ported by government, but without, 
-coordination or plan. Mancke rejects 
any intervention on the side of demand 
as a: paternalistic interference with free 
choice. And in the end there is no 
proposal from Mancke for any kind of 
plan that would amount to any radical 
break .with the past. What he recom- 
mends is “a flexible groping strategy.” 
On environmental matters Mancke 
favors “strong measures,” not because 
of any threat of apocalypse, but because 
“large elements of the American 
citizenry now regard pollution as unde- 
sirable.” This he regards -as a matter of 
“aesthetic taste, and if this public taste 
weakens, Mancke will regretfully bid 
environmental control farewell. This 
ostrich-like faith in informed choice in 
- both markets and politics has carried 
Mancke successfully through both the 
Nixon era and his own studies of the 
evolution of, say, the depletion allow- 
ance. 

Tanzer pulls together politics and 
economics in a far more sophisticated 
manner—his is a work in, political 
economy. Mancke offers us competent 
economics in a series of useful micro- 
economic studies, covering matters 
largely disregarded by Tanzer in his 
more sweeping picture. In brief, both of 
these volumes in their own distinct 
ways have illuminating things to say 
about energy issues. 

EDWARD S. HERMAN 
Wharton School 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


ABRAHAM YESELSON and ANTHONY 
GAGLIONE. A Dangerous Place: The 
United Nations as a Weapon in World 
Politics. Pp. 240. New York: Gross- 

‘man Publishers, 1974. $8.95. 
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GERALD L. STEIBEL. Detente: Promises 
and Pitfalls. Pp. ix, 89. New York: 
Crane, Russak & Co., 1975. $4.95. 


Yeselson’s and Gaglione’s A Danger- 
ous Place and Steibel’s Detente are 
concerned with international conflict 
and how it could be lessened. Yeselson 
and Gaglione contend that efforts to- 
ward world peace could be furthered if 
the United Nations were ignored as 
much as possible. Steibel analyzes the 
increasingly less intractable conflict be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. .With these divergent aims, the 
authors also use different intellectual 
approaches. Yeselson and Gaglione seek 
to explain how states in general act in 
world politics; Steibel seeks to evaluate 
the promises and pitfalls of the United 
States’ policy toward the Soviet Union 
in the 1970s. 

Given Yeselson’s and Gaglione’s ap- 
proach, the standards that they should 
be ‘expected to meet would have to 
include essentials such as having a 
well-grounded conceptual framework 


and adequate substantiation. In their 


efforts to show that states act in a 
different way than they have been 
previously perceived to have acted— 
and, therefore, that the UN should be. 
ignored as much as possible because it 
is a dangerous place, given the way 
states are now seen to act—they fail to’ 
meet these standards with much room 
to’ spare. 

They-set up a straw man (implicitly 
representing most political scientists 
interested in the United Nations) who 
believes that because. states have rat- 
ified the UN Charter, they will always 
live up to it. That is, states no longer 
will act politically. Yeselson and Gag- 
lione then claim to create a framework 
according to which states will now be 
seen as trying to advance ‘their own 
interests. For example, they assert, as if 


_they just recently discovered it, that 


states will seek to have issues brought 
up in the body of the UN in which they 
will have the greatest chance of suc- 
ceeding. 

Besides making very routine “dis- 
coveries’ that have been written about 


` 
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for at least twenty-five years, their ap- 
proach is terribly inadequate. Concep- 
tually, they confuse the interests of the 
réspective member states and the inter- 
ests of the UN (p. 12) and treat the idea 
of a state’s national interest as if it were 
as clear-cut as a road sign. Furthermore, 


they fail to substantiate many of their 


` claims—for example, that “size, wealth, 
location, religion, ideology, levels. of 
technology do not affect [the likelihood 
of war]? (p. 166) or that “the Soviet 
Union did not accept the Baruch Plan 
for nuclear disarmament or ‘open skies’ 
because [my italics] they were ap- 
a by majorities in the U.N.” (p. 
178). 

The standards that Steibel should be 
expected to meet are different—to 
analyze perceptively recent events and 


to appraise objectively their sig-. 


nificance in order to make fruitful rec- 
ommendations. Steibel meets some of 
these standards very well. His analyses 
and appraisals in the first six of the 
seven chapters—focusing mainly on 
arms control (a failure), crisis manage- 
ment (a failure), and trade (a 
success)—are balanced and cogent. 

In his last chapter, however, in what 
should have been his synthesis, Steibel 
is disappointing. Besides dredging up 
“proof,” mostly from Lenin’s and Sta- 
_lin’s writings, that Communists have 
fairly fixed ideological goals, he ends 
up recommending that the United 
States deal with the Soviet Union by 
following such maxims as “know(ing) 
- when to be patient, when to act” and 
“negotiat(ing) quid pro quo.” He fails 
to give an overall answer to the ques- 


tion in his title—detente: promises or 


pitfalls? Moreover, after evaluating the 
separate issues, he does not take the 
next step and recommend policies for 
making detente more productive or 
evaluate how productive detente ever 
might be. 

Thus, if one wants to understand 
more about international. conflict or a 
particular conflict from these books, one 
will only get a well-balanced analysis of 
recent relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In order to 
_ find out how the tough intellectual 
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problems are being tackled, such as 
explaining how states behave in inter- 
national politics and the UN and using 
what we know about recent events in 
order to make better policies, one will 
have to read elsewhere. 

ROBERT SZAKONYI 
Athens . 
West Virginia 
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THOMAS J. ANTON. Governing Greater 
Stockholm: A Study of Policy De- 
velopment and System Change. Pp. 
259. Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1975. $12.95. 


Political scientist and policy analyst 
Thomas Anton has an important mes- 
sage in his excellent study of urban 
government dnd political change in the 
Swedish capital. In the authors own 
words, “mid-twentieth century cities 
need not be dangerous and decaying 
relics of a- former age; efficient function 
need not destroy beauty and liveability; 
in this age, on this earth, a group. of 
men entrusted with the future of their 
urban environment have behaved re- 
sponsibly, and with a measure of suc- 
cess that the rest of the world can envy, 
if not emulate” (p. 208). Such conclu- 
sions are the result of Professor Anton’s 
selective but detailed analysis of politi- 
cal action and institutional change in ~ 
post-war Stockholm. This third volume 
in the Lane Studies in Regional Gov- 
emment also deals with a metropolitan 
area that experienced explosive growth 
since 1945; over 450,000 people were 
added to Stockholm’s regional popula- 
tion by the late 1960s. This study not 
only treats the policies necessary to 
cope with these quantitative pressures, 
but the responses which simultane- 
ously sought to make qualitative im- 
provements in the nature of urban life. 

The first part of this study describes ` 
the political, social, and cultural .envi- 
ronment in which Swedish urban 
policies are made. Anton is quite sensi- 
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The changing relationship between the people of Zambia and a 
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country for the past fifty years is described in this intensive 
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257 pages, $12.00 
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amines the FSUE political tension. 256 pages $13.75 
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PETER H. MERKL P 


“Few books provide as much insight into the nature of the Nazi 
_ movement. Here we are faced with a primary source in the autobiog- 

raphies, not of top leaders, but of the middle cadres of the movement, 

' -and rank-and-file followers. At the same time we are not confronted 
with a literary or journalistic account, but with solid empirical, 
quantitative, social science analysis of those data. The study is 
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tive to the different normative aspects 
of local government, and, as in previous 
works, he is able to capture concisely 
important elements of Swedish political 
culture. He raises the hypothesis to 
which he frequently returns that in the 
trade-off between citizen participation 
in local government and the compe- 


tence and service of local political in-. 


stitutions, Swedes overwhelmingly 
have placed greater value on the latter. 
Local government and community are 
means to an end. To be certain, oppor- 
tunities for participation do exist, but 
except for the most recent develop- 
ments, Anton’s discussion of Stock- 
holm’s government focuses on the 


policy-making elites. Among the many - 


interesting facts brought to light in this 
part is the administrative and legal 
flexibility of Swedish local government. 
Particularly interesting is the ability of 
urban polities to create nominally “pri- 
vate” companies to carry out policy 
ends. Although not uniquely Swedish, 
such entities have easier access to capi- 
tal and are freed of many political 
constraints. 

The second section of the book pro- 
vides solid case studies in three major 
policy areas: planning, housing, and 
transportation. Although discussions of 
Swedish efforts in these critical areas 
have been available in English before, 
Anton’s study is surely among the first 
_ to integrate them so well and provide a 
critical perspective. Housing particu- 
larly has been a controversial domain, 
because Swedes want urban housing to 
be easily available (which it was not 
until the early 1970s), inexpensive 
(which it is not, although various sub- 
sidies help large segments of the popu- 
lation), and physically attractive (which 
` it is, comparatively, but not without 
' justified criticism). 

The final section discusses “patterns 
of participation” as can be deduced 
from the case studies. Two images 
emerge forcefully. The first is the pow- 
erful and aloof position of urban politi- 
cal leaders (City Commissioners). 
Anton introduces a cast of determined 
and resourceful men, for whom ‘Stock- 
holm’s prosperity and growth repre- 
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sented a vital-political goal. The person- 
ality and career of long-term Social 
Democratic commissioner Hjalmar 
Mehr is extensively depicted. A second 
image is that of general deference by - 
the population to the urban administra- 
tive and political elites. Given propor- 
tional representation of city and county 
councils, there is a remarkable con- 
tinuity of policy-makers even though 
elections may occasionally change 
portfolios. Anton suggests that the 
major confrontations of the post-war 
expansion of Stockholm were between 
urban and suburban politicians and, 
less frequently, between those demand- 
ing greater resources for the cities and 
national ‘political leaders. Citizens often 
voiced their frustrations, but rarely cid 
they trouble the narrow circle of policy 
elites. The press as well gave minimal 
coverage to urban policy controversies. 
Anton suggests as have other observers 


.of Swedish politics that Swedes treat 


political competition as a variable sum 
game, in which a successful com- 
promise and outcome will benefit all 
and a failure will hurt all (albeit not 
equally). Contemporary politics in 
American urban centers has more ` 
closely resembled a negative or at best 
Zero game. 

Professor Anton's E EEEN and 
thoughtful study is thus an invaluable 
addition to the policy literature. Stu- 
dents of urban regional government and 
comparative public policy, as well as 


- those seeking hope that urban problems 


can be treated at times with considera- 
ble success, will find this a work into 
which they may profitably sink their 
teeth. - 
ERIC S. EINHORN 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


RAMÓN L. BONACHEA and MARTA SAN 
MARTÍN. The Cuban Insurrection, 
1952-1959. Pp. 451. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Transaction Books, 1974. $12.95. 
Paperbound, $4.95. 


Fidel Castros ascent to power in 
1959 has stimulated an extensive body 
of historical, and political literature, 
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much of which is either superficial, 
biased, or both. The recent study by 
Bonachea and San Martin, however, is a 
scholarly, well-documented, and excep- 
tionally well-written account of the at- 
' tempt to overthrow dictator Fulgencio 
Batista during the period from 1952 to 
1959, 

This book is not exclusively or even 
primarily an examination of the rev- 
olutionary activities of Fidel Castro. 
Rather it describes the loosely-co- 
ordinated and heterogeneous efforts of 
a number of anti-Batista groups. The 
authors examine the Moncada attack of 
1953, the early student movement, the 
Granma expedition of 1956, the palace 
attack and Cienfuegos uprising of 1957, 
the abortive urban strike of spring 1958, 
_the government's equally ill-fated 
summer offensive and the victorious 
westward march of the rural guerrillas. 

Writing from the “point of view of the 
Cuban insurrectionists,” the authors 
hold certain frankly-stated opinions. 
For one, they express contempt for the 
role played ‘by the established Com- 


munist party. “Like their comrades in. 


Latin America, Cuban Communists 
were as comfortably bourgeois as the 
members. of the oligarchy with whom 
they were always.on the best of terms” 
(p. 25). “Far more to the right than 
Batista.. . .”- (p. 221), they actively 
collaborated with the dictatorship 
throughout most of the. period, revers- 
. ing that policy only in mid-1958 when 
it became apparent to practically 
everyone that Batista’s days in office 
were numbered. ¿ 
Similarly, Bonaċhea and San Martín 
hold strong opinions about Fidel Cas- 
tro. Although they describe him as a 
consummate politician and a valiant 
and dedicated revolutionary, they also 
depict him as an opportunist capable of 
intrigue and double-dealing. Fidel, 
‘they note, was not above privately 
soliciting ‘firiancial support from the 
same traditional politicians he often 
. denounced in public. Also, in April of 
1958, Castro instigated but sub- 
sequently failed to support an urban 
. uprising in Havana which resulted in 
the liquidation by the police of many of 
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Fidel’s potential rivals within the guer- 
rilla movement. Finally, in’May of the 
same year, he formed a pact with the 
Communist Party whose members had, 
scant weeks before, served as govern- 
ment informers during the bloodily- 
suppressed strike. 

Another interesting aspect af this 
book is its treatment of the important 
role played in the insurrection by con- - 
cepts such as honor, personal dignity, 
and the mystique of manliness— 

“machismo,” if you will. The informa- 
tion which the authors provided clearly 
indicates that the Cuban ~revolution 
might never have taken place had not 
thousands of Cuban youths made 
virtually-suicidal: individual commit- 
ments to rid their country of a dictator 
whom each viewed as an affront to his 
or her personal dignity. Their frequent 
and usually ill-fated acts of violence 
slowly demoralized the dictatorship, 
drained its jefe of his mystique -and 
ultimately gave an almost supernatural 
aura to Fidel Castro, the symbol and 
most important survivor of the. insurrec- 
tionary process. 

In sum, this book is a scholarly and 
unusually engrossing treatment of a 
very important subject. Though certain ~ 


‘opinions are expressed, the authors are 


thorough and effective in their 
documentation of those positions. The 
Cuban Insurrection is highly recom- 
mended not only’ for classroom and 
professional use but also as enjoyable 
reading for the interested public. 
THOMAS W. WALKER | 
Ohio University 
Athens 


LOWELL DITTMER. Lin Shao-ch’i and 
the Chinese Cultural Revolution: The 
Politics of Mass Criticism. Pp. 404. 
‘Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1974. $12.95. l 


Thé Chinese biographical tradition 
was a straightforward one—biographies, 
praised ór blamed, were exercises in 
hagiography or demonology. That tra- 
dition still lives, certainly in the case 
of Liu Shao-ch’i, who holds an all- 
time record for villification. Mr. Ditt- 
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mer’s study of the demon and poison- 
ous weed, now exterminated, is also 
an examination of the process and 
the means of his transformation from 
Mao Tse-tung’s successor into the 
enemy of the people. Mr. Dittmer uses 
two biographical techniques. First, he 
gives a straightforward chronological 
account of Liu’s rise and fall. The result 
of Mr. Dittmer’s voluminous research is 
tantalizing: he gives a gripping account 
of Liu’s via dolorosa during the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution, but 
much of Liu’s earlier career remains 
shrouded in mystery. There is very 
little on a critical formative experience, 
_as director of underground work in 
Kuomintang-ruled north China. Mr. 
Dittmer’s second technique is bio- 
graphical comparison, between the vic- 
tim and his vanquisher. He sets up a 
dichotomy between the revolutionary 
romantic and the organization man, a 
dichotomy which gradually moves into 
polarization and hostility. The attrac- 
tions of this approach are obvious; it 
corresponds to the Chinese version, 
and it permits a systematic, formal 
_analysis using models, statistics and 
charts. But it also distorts. It sets up two 
individuals in exaggerated, stereotypic 
roles. Seeing Liu as an organization 
man downplays the fact that he 
achieved his greatest praise (and his 
greatest blame) in a different role, as a 


moral philosopher, as the author of > 


How to be a Good Communist. It is 
easy to equate organization with 
bureaucracy, with formality, with petti- 
ness, and to juxtapose it with the ex- 
citement, and panache of revolutionary 
romanticism, but it does not necessarily 
enlighten us about Liu. Mr. Dittmer 
makes many perceptive comments on 
Liu and on Mao, but his basic 
. dichotomy forces him to simplify and 


pigeonhole two highly complex people: 


sober, upright, cautious, boring, plod- 
ding Liu; fiery, dynamic, unpredictable, 
brilliant Mao. Mr. Dittmer’s attempt to 
objectify, to give a' rational interpreta- 
tion places his subjects in a framework 
which constricts and distorts them. Nor 
does it solve the problem of objectivity. 
Fitting what is often highly subjective 
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material into an objective framework 
gives no guarantee of transforming sub- 
jective into objective. 

Mr. Dittmer seems to realize this, to 
feel that formal analysis, frequency 
counts, charts, models and the like may 
not produce a deep understanding of 
complex individuals. But he assumes 
that concepts evolved in western pol:ti- 


.cal science (in this case communica- 


tions theory) must have direct rele- 
vance to China. This is a dangerous 
assumption, one that Ezra Vogel has 
called “Right Adventurism.” All the 
detail and the careful tabulation of the 
charges launched against Liu seem sec- 
ondary to the fundamental questions 
about Liu’s downfall. Mr. Dittmer im- 
plies, almost by the way, the workings 
of an agent which is not quantifiable— 
accident. He shows disparate pressures 
converging on Liu, turning him into a 
symbol of evil, or a scapegoat for others, 
a man then who is not an obvious 
candidate for destruction, but whom the 
historical process has grabbed by the 
throat. | ; : 
"E DIANA LARY 
York University 

Ontario 

Canada 


JOHN K. FAIRBANK. China Perceived: 
Images and Policies in Chinese- 
American Relations. Pp. xx, 245. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974. $7.95. 


C. L. SULZBERGER. Postscript with a 
Chinese Accent: Memoirs and 
Diaries, 1972-1973. Pp. 401. New 
York: Macmillan, 1974. $10.00. 


For the most part this is an edited, 
slightly revised and abridged collection 
of articles written since 1946 by the 
dean of American historians of modern 
China. Not only has Professor Fairbank 
lived parallel with many of the trends 
interpreted; he also puts China’s cul- 
tural and political relations with the 
West in still longer historical perspec- 
tive. Whether lecturing or writing, he is 
a master at summation, analytical ob- 
servation, and the art of the historical 
essay. His brush is, therefore, often 
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broad. These pieces reveal again his- 


long interest in American and Chinese 
perspectives and images of each other 
as sojourners, transactors and civiliza- 
tions. He calls China “the most distinc- 
tive and separate of the great historical 
cultures,” and tends to minimize the 
‘ degree to which China, in some 
periods, has borrowed from abroad. 
With respect to China and its foreign 
relations, and to U.S. policies in East 
Asia, this volume can be considered 
part of the re-evaluation process that 
._ has been underway since the tide 
turned against the American interven- 
tion in Vietnam. But the author has all 
along been a reputable critic of what he 
again calls two decades of “mindless 
American activism” toward China. As a 


leading educator he is doubtless correct ' 


in stressing the need for more know- 
ledge about East Asian countries, espe- 
cially China, and for the utilization of 
such insights in the making of national 
policies. Yet the records show that 
American official policy-makers have 
not so much lacked information, even 
analyses, as they have been narrowed 
by preconceptions, entrenched inter- 
ests, and power political considerations 
in reaching decisive judgments. One 
cannot be sure that a larger reservoir of 
well trained linguists and historians of 
China would have avoided the pitfalls. 
In these essays one finds an admirable, 
illuminating grasp of Chinese history 
and. the modern Chinese revolution, 
but not much linkage of world politics 
to foreign policy-making. 

Dilemmas have existed in Sino- 
American relations; some of them are 
mentioned as such in this volume. The 
author asserts (and makes a partial case 
for) but would not satisfy some obser- 
vers that Taiwan has become the “last 
of the treaty ports.’ He advocates its 
reintegration with the mainland despite 
the significant differences in living 
levels; that nearly 15 million Chinese 
would be forced to live under one of 
the most powerful—certainly the most 
minutely. manipulative—of dictator- 
ships seems not to trouble him. On 
pages 168-69 one finds his apologia for 
the guided tour. There is no mention of 
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the closed society and only oblique 
reference to the problems of the free 
exchange of ideas.’ Ideological prob- 
lems, and particularly those that 
reached a crescendo during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, are detoured. 

One of the most interesting essays-(in 
Part Three) is an illustrated study of 
Chinese perceptions of the West and of 
Westerners in the 1880s. The next part 
contains accounts of five Americans 
who were able to travel in and write 
about China in critical periods of 
change. In certain passages (for exam- 
ple, on pages 4, 9, 10, 14, 18, 19, 57, 60, 
197-198) Professor Fairbank waxes 
prophetic in ways that are stimulating 
to thought and expectation. 


In a journalistic sense, Mr. 
Sulzberger prepared for the visit he and 
his wife made to parts of People’s 
China (for one month: September to 
late October 1973) by interviews with 
chiefs of state and officials —especially 
in Asian affairs sections—of foreign 
ministries in Paris, Washington and in 
several capitals from Israel to Japan. 
During his talk with Secretary Kis- 
singer he was told part of the rationale 
for the U.S. tilt toward Pakistan during 
the struggle in which East Pakistan 
became Bangladesh. Kissinger com- . 
mented that “we know perfectly well 
that Peking will continue to be our 
opponent.” Still, as the world is aware, 
he regards the PRG as such an impor- 
tant counterpoise to the Soviet Union 
that American-Chinese détente is re- 
garded as essential. 

Most of what appears here concern- 
ing China was currently reported in the 
authors well known column in The 
New York Times. Sulzberger is an intel- 
ligent, articulate, energetic journalist in 
the field. His visit to the Inner Mongo- 
lian capital of Huhehot was a rare 
opportunity. His report from Sian is 


_especially interesting. In addition he 


spent a few days each in and around 
Tatung in northern Shansi, Yenan, 
Nanking, Shanghai, and Hangchow. 
Just before departing from Peking, he 
was given a two-and-a-quarter hour 
interview with Premier Chou. The most 
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.interesting part of that exchange was 
Chou’s rather comprehensive statement 
regarding Sino-Soviet boundary prob- 
lems. Sulzberger agrees with others 
that, on the Chinese side, too, there are 
no illusions about détente. He adds: his 
impression that the Chinese are basi- 
cally anti-foreign, though polite. 

One who is not.an Asian expert 
Should have had his manuscript 
checked so as to avoid such a resented 
term as “Chinaman” and a number of 
misspelled historical and geographical 
references. On page 341 it is apparent 
that he did not know that K’ung was the 
surname of Confucius. 

ALLAN B. COLE 

The Fletcher School of Law and 

Diplomacy 

Tufts University 

Medford 

Massachusetts 


HARRY N. HOWARD. Turkey, the Straits 
and U.S. Policy. Pp. xii, 330. Balti- 
more, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. $14.50. 


The author, for over twenty years a 
State Department official involved with 
Middle Eastern affairs, has produced 
his fourth addition to the history of 
American foreign relations in the re- 
gion. The present work analyzes U.S. 
reponses to the centuries-old Straits 
Question. Chapters I through V summar- 
ize the very minor role played by the 
U.S. up to the Second World War; the re- 
maining three chapters describe Ameri- 
can policy from 1941 to approximately 
1960, as the U.S. took over Britain’s 
position in defending the western 
democracies against Russian expansion 
into the Mediterranean. 

The U.S., though involved commer- 
cially in the Middle East since the 


nineteenth century, consistently re- ` 


fused to become involved politically in 
the Straits Question until the 1940s. 
The first direct association came in 
1941 with the Lend-Lease Agreement. 
Following the war, American 
policymakers deemed Turkey and the 
Straits vital” to the accessibility of 
the Suez Canal and Middle Eastern 
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oil—ultimately to the safety of western 
Europe. In 1947, when the Soviets 
appeared determined to absorb Turkey, 
President Truman offered American as-’ 
sistance. Turkey’s usefulness to Ameri- 
can global strategy in the Cold War was 
reciprocated by U.S. financial and mili- 
tary aid; her membership in NATO 
(1952) crowned the relationship. 
Contrary to what the book jacket 
implies, the author unfortunately de- 
votes only ten pages to the period after 
the mid-1960s. Though he speaks of 
“anti-American and neutralist senti- 
ments” in Turkey by 1964, he does not 
mention the cause: President Johnson’s 
overbearing demand that Turkey cease 
its invasion of Cyprus—an undertaking 
the Turks felt vital to their national 
security. He also fails to explain the 
genesis of those American policies 
which, since 1967, have virtually as- 
sured Soviet access to ports in several 
Mediterranean Arab states, and which 


‘caused the Turks to fear that such bases 


make them as vulnerable to the Rus- 
sians as ever in the nineteenth century. 

Despite these flaws, the author ex- 
plains clearly. America’s historic inter- 
est in the Straits: their strategic impor- 
tance in regard to Russian expansion, 
and their commercial importance in 
regard to Mediterranean trade. He 
notes recent Soviet moves to neutralize 
Turkish ties with the West, and strongly 
implies that continuing cordial relations 
with the Turks will best serve the 
interests of the U.S. 

WILLIAM J. GRISWOLD 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins - 


HUBERT ‘C. JOHNSON. Frederick the 
Great and His Officials. Pp. vi, 318. 
New Haven, Conn.: -Yale University 
Press, 1975. $17.50, 


Most-famous of Prussia’s rulers, Fred- 
erick the Great achieved reputation 
primarily for his conduct of war and 
diplomacy. His role within his realm, 
however, has always.been difficult to 
understand. While admirers have pic- 
tured him as autocratic and omniscient, , 
critics claim that he was little more than 


t 


” 
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the servant of his own vassals ‘and 
officials. Johnson’s opinion is that the 
truth lies between these extremes and 


‘that Frederick governed in close 


partnership with those officials fortu- 
nate enough to enjoy his almost unlim- 
ited trust. 

Frederick's conquest of Silesia made 
Prussia a first-rank power in Europe, 
but one very much hampered by a 
third-rate civil service and conservative 
ministers unwilling to adapt to the 


- challenges of Prussia’s new position. 


The Seven Year’s War gave Frederick 
the chance to overhaul the machinery 
of his administration. He gave immense 
authority over the entire excise system 
to a consortium of French entre- 
preneurs and to the remarkable minister 
Hagen. Although his dream of a modern 
state and his loose direction of this 
amalgam of forces were ultimately de- 


_feated by the conservatism of a serf- 


ridden, noble-dominated society, they 
hold important lessons for administra- 
tive history, political sociology, and 
political science. 

- Johnson has produced a book of real 
distinction, the fruit of thirteen years of 
research in both published and unpub- 
lished material; the archives of the old 
Prussian state, now in Merseburg and 
Potsdam, provided both new material 
and new insights. Probably no reader 
will go through the detailed work from 
cover to cover, well-documented 
throughout, but those who will will be 
also generously rewarded. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
Bridgeport 
Connecticut 


VICTOR D. LIPPIT.. Land. Reform and 
Economic Development in China: A 
Study of Institutional Change and 
Development Finance. Pp. xi, 183. 
White Plains, N.Y.: International Arts 
and Sciences Press, 1974. $15.00. 


DwicHtT H. PERKINS, ed. China’s Mod- 
ern Economy in Historical Perspec- 
tive. Pp. viii, 344. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford’ University Press, 1975. 
$13.85. 
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Victor Lippit’s fine little book analyz- 
ing and taking the measure of the role 
that land reform played in providing an 
important portion of the wherewithal to 
finance the economic development of ` 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
is a modest yet quite praiseworthy 
contribution to the political economy of 
the PRC. The author felicitously com- 
bines analytic tools and quantitative 
measures within a framework of institu- 
tional change to help explain how the 
Chinese successfully ‘generated a high 
level of national savings and invest- 
ment (over 20 percent) where before 
the revolution that level was quite low: 
(about 2 percent). 

The author makes a strong case that 
China’s land reform led to a contradic- 
tion in the consumption of owners of 
land and other property in agriculture 
and in consumption made possible by 
their loans thus enabling an increase in 
national savings available for develop- 
ment investment—an outcome at var- 
iance with the. conventional wisdom 
that China was too poor to develop by 
herself except at the expense of the 
peasants. The author concludes that 
the land reform changed “the insti- 
tutional structure in China’s coun- 
tryside, . . . solidified support for the 
new regime, increased the income of 
those who needed it most, laid the basis 
for egalitarian, socialist economic de- 
velopment, and channeled a portion of 
the agricultural surplus into increased 
national savings and investment.” 

The surplus from ‘the countryside 
making higher levels of investment 
possible came from luxury consumption 
and dissaving in agriculture that the 
land reform eliminated. Since the prop- 
erty owners whose consumption was 
reduced did not contribute much labor 
input to production, incentives were 
not unfavorably affected. The redi- 
rected income flows made potentially 
available almost 19 percent of net 
domestic product ‘for investment 
finance at very little cost in foregone 
investment. Part of this newly released 
surplus was siphoned off through.taxes 
and part through terms of trade un- 
favorable to agriculture (though this 
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- latter situation was reversed in later 
years). 

Professor Lippit not only has clarified 
for students of the Chinese revolution 
the role land reform has played in 
facilitating the PRC’s development, but 
he has also drawn some useful infer- 
ences from China's experiences to 
apply to other developing economies. 
In the Chinese case the impact of land 
reform on income distribution rather 
than on productivity. has been stressed. 
Some of the experiences of the Chinese 
are relevant in the cases of other coun- 
tries though political possibilities are 
often constraining factors. This book, 
thus, not only sharpens one’s view of 
the Chinese development process but 
suggests re-thinking of the different 
positive roles land reform can play in 
struggling to overcome poverty. 

Dwight H. Perkins’ collection of ten 
papers from a Bermuda conference in 
1973 deals mainly with the extent to 
which China’s post-revolution economy 
was shaped by continuities of the past. 
In doing this the nine authors, scholars 
from Canadian, British, and U.S. univer- 
sities, have -performed an important 
service since the historical underpin- 
nings of the Chinese economy have 
been .much neglected in the rush to 
throw light on the economic develop- 
ment process of the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC). 

Most of the papers focus on China’s 
twentieth century economy and those 
conditions which determined the struc- 
ture and technology of its industrial 
sectors and their social relationships. 
Several deal with traditional and pre- 
Republican China: its skills and re- 
sources (Elvin), the “standard market” 
which patterned economic and social 
institutions (Fei), cooperative institu- 
tions in agriculture (Myers), and the 
role of the foreigner in economic de- 
velopment (Dernberger). Once again. 


the balance in coverage is heavily 


skewed toward the contemporary 
period, a function both of differential 
scholarly interest and availability of 
data. 

The papers on twentieth century 
China provide a quite useful perspec- 
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tive and significant data on a slowly 
emerging modern economy. Professor 
Perkins, editor and contributor, em- 
phasizes the power of continuity in his 
assertion that “traditional Chinese soci- 
ety appears to have nurtured within 
itself certain values and traits more ` 
compatible with modern economic 
growth than those of many other less- 
developed states.” These included a 
high degree of commercialization, a 
bimetallic monetary system, numerous 
heavily populated cities, private land 
‘ownership, high man-land ratio, literary 
requirements for government officials, 
and high value accorded to education 
and literacy. 

And yet one still wonders why China 
did not develop rapidly, as Japan did, 
for so long. The papers by Dernberzer, 
Riskin (on surplus and stagnation), and 
Schran (Yenan origins of current 
economic policies), supplemented by 
data and generalizations from the other 
contributors (Chao and Rawski), help to 


throw some light on the question. Dern- 


berger sees both positive and negative 
impacts from foreign trade and invest- 
ment. Among the negative were im- 
pacts on the structure of trade and 
investment which impeded the de- 
velopment of a modern sector. Riskin 
demonstrates that despite China’s pov- 
erty she did have the potential surplus 
that “dwarfed the highest investment 
rates . . . of now-industrialized coun- 
tries”; and Schran shows strong con- 
tinuity from the Yenan period (1$37- 
45) when the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) developed economic 
policies and mechanisms that were key 
to the PRC’s later rapid development. 
There seemed to be an important ele- 
ment after 1949 that reaped from the 
continuities of the past but also 
changed them-—the policies and pro- 
grams of the CCP. This is not bcldly 
stated in the book but it is a reasonable 
inference that one can draw. 
Collections of papers often suffer the 
deficiency of unevenness and lack of 
focus. This work avoids these pitfalls: it 
is of good quality throughout and all 
papers relate effectively to the main. 
concern—the continuities of the past. 
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The data and the analysis provide a 
helpful historical introduction to the 
contemporary Chinese economy and 
revolution. 
_ CHARLES HOFFMANN. 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook 


JAMES W. MORLEY, ed. Prologue to the 
future: The United States and Japan 
in the Postindustrial Age. Pp. v, 232. 
Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 
1974. $15.00. 


This is an interesting compendium of 
essays by American and Japanese schol- 
ars in diverse fields. The disparate 
chapters, each by a different scholar, 
are seemingly held together bya thin 
strand of expectational experiences in 
the postindustrial period. In fact, only 
Morley’s introductory essay attempts to 
hold to the stated theme—the others 
each take off in their respective fields of 
interest with meandering relevance to 
the main motif. There is little agree- 
ment among the scholars as to what is 
meant by “postindustrial” society. 

Morley, Heilbroner and Huntington 
examine the term in some depth but 
emerge with little common ground -in 
conceptualization. Huntington is 
perhaps the most definitive. Leaning 
heavily on Daniel Bell, Huntington 
maintains that individual postindustrial 
society theorists, while stressing differ- 
ent aspects of the concept, would gen- 

erally agree on the following as central 
elements distinguishing postindustrial 
from industrial and agrarian society: (1) 
“The economic predominance of the 
service sector in contrast to that of the 
industrial and agricultural sectors”; (2) 
“The predominance in the labor force 
of white-collar in contrast to blue-collar 
workers and, particularly, the large size 
and, critical role in the economy of 
professional, technical and managerial 
workers”: (3) “A central role in the 
economy and society of theoretical 
knowledge, technology, research and 
development in contrast to physical 
capital and consequently the central 
-role of institutions such as universities, 
think tanks, and media, which—in con- 
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trast to factories—are devoted to the 
creation and transmission of informa- 
tion’; (4) “High and widespread levels 
of economic well-being and affluence, 
leading to increased leisure of the bulk 
of the population, with a few isolated 
‘pockets’ of poverty, in contrast to a 
small well-off elite and widespread 
poverty’; (5) “Higher levels of educa- 
tion for the bulk of the population with 


a college education becoming the norm, 


in contrast to a norm of primary educa- 
tion”; and (6) “A new ‘post-bourgeois’ 


value structure concerned with the 


quality of life and humanistic values, in 
contrast to a ‘protestant’ inner-directed 
work ethic.” 

Heilbroner enters a number of de- 
murrers. For example, noting that the 
industrial core has remained constant, 
and that the percentage of blue-collar 
workers constituted 25.5 percent of the 
labor force in 1900 and 34.9 percent in 
1968, he declares: “Thus, if postindus- 
trial society in fact represents a new 
stage of socioeconomic relationships, 
the cause must be sought elsewhere 
than in any disappearance of the in- 
dustrial sector as a milieu for work.” 
And, as he moves on to critique another 
of the alleged attributes of postindus- 
trial society, he notes: “As in the case of 
the definition of postindustrialism that 
emphasizes the shift in the locus of 
employment, I do not want to denigrate 
the importance that has been attached 
to human capital. Nonetheless it is 
important, as before, that we scrutinize 
this characterization of postindus- 
trialism with a certain reserve. For 
when we do so, we encounter some 
disconcerting considerations.” He says, 


for example, that we cannot assume that’ 


a postindustrial society is one in which 
the general level of “know-how” is 


x 


raised along with the general level of | 


formal education. 

Heilbroner’s view of- the evasive 
definitional term is that “If there is one 
ultimate, definition for postindustrial 
society, then I would suggest it is that 
stage of socioeconomic organization in 
which men gradually escape from the 
thralldom of blind mechanisms to enter 
the perilous, but potentially liberating, 
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- terrain in which human beings finally 

assert themselves, for better or worse, 
as the makers of their fate.” Whether 
the United States or Japan has reached, 
or is likely to reach, this terrain, Heil- 
broner does not say. 

Morley, too, takes issue with some of 
the definitional concepts of postindus- 
trialism. “Lebanon, for example,” he 
states, “has probably the highest per- 
centage of its labor force (two-thirds) in 
the service sector of any country in the 
world, but it is not usually considered 
to be the most ‘advanced’ society in the 
world.” He would not attempt to press 
Japan and the United States into the 
_ game postindustrial definitional mold 
because of the very considerable di- 
vergence in their problems, preferences 
and philosophies. 

A word about the contents of the 
book. The first essay by James Morley: 
of Columbia University is entitled “The 
Futurists’ Vision.” There follow two 
essays on “The Economy.” Robert 
Heilbroner writes on “Economic Prob- 
lems of a Postindustrial Society,” while 
Hirofumi Uzawa, of the University of 
Tokyo paints a broad canvas entitled, 
“The Transition to a Welfare Economy 
in Japan.” There are two essays on 
“The Polity.” Joji Watanuki of Sophia 
University describes “Japanese Politics 
in Flux,” while Samuel P. Huntington 
of Harvard University dilates on “Post- 
industrial Politics: How Different Will 
It Be?” Next are two essays on “The 
City.” The first, by Nathan Glazer, of 
Harvard University, is entitled “Infor- 
mation, the Postindustrial. Society, and 
the American City.” .There follows “An 
Approach’ to the Measurement of the 
Levels of Welfare in: Tokyo” by Kenichi 
Tominaga of the University of Tokyo. 

The two final essays on “Information” 
= were written by Yoshimi Uchikawa of 
the University of Tokyo,.on “New 
Trends in the Media of Japan,” and by 
Charles Frankel of Columbia Univer- 
sity, on, “Information and Communica- 
tion in the Not-So-New Society.” l 

The only thing that these essays have 
in common is that they are wholly 
unrelated to each other. Each scholar 
has written, provocatively and stiniulat- 


ingly, aie his own theme and subject, 
and if treated: as a series of readings, 
rather than as a cohesive whole, there is 
much concentrated wisdom i in this “ pro- 
logue to the future.” 
JEROME B. COHEN 
Senior Editor, Bankers Magazine 
New York 


Davip E. POWELL. Antireligious Prop- 
aganda in the Soviet Union. Pp. 206. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1975. 
$25.00, 


The. Supreme Gin of the United 


States long acted on the first dictionary 
definition of “religion” as attitudes to- 
ward a Supreme Being with consequent 
duties of behavior. Lately the Court has 


- acted ona second definition of “religion” 


as any system of beliefs which control 
conduct. By this definition, the doctrines 
of the Communist Party are recognized 
as a “religion” in these United States; 
our legal definition would say Com- 
munism is the established “religion” in 
China and the U.S.S.R. A writer or a 
reader who wishes to consider “anti- 


. religious propaganda” finds himself in 


some difficulties. 

Many Americans hold to -the creed, 
“My country—right or wrong!’ By this 
creed it is “sin” to. criticize any act of 
our government or its officers. Such 
citizens should feel at home in the 
U.S.S.R., where criticism of the Com- 
munist Party has many punishments. 

The -Russian Orthodox Church was 
part of the power structure of the tsarist 


government overtumed by revolution. 


Coming to power, the Communist Party 
fought the Church with all the weapons 
at its command. It had good political 
reasons for doing so. It had also docrinal 
reasons inherited’ from Marx and Lenin. 
Since the late 1950s, the Party has sus- 
tained a massive propaganda effort 
against religion, dropping terror as a 
policy. After a brief review of the record, 
Dr. Powell in this book seeks to describe 
and assess the efforts of the past two 
decades. He gives the new regime credit 
for having brought a backward state into 
one of the world’s great powers, with 
industrialization, urbanization, and im- 
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vee 


proved standards of living and education 
for masses of people. 

The Communist Party . invests real 
money and effort inthe antireligious 
program. Would you believe 679,000 
lectures on atheistic themes ina single 
year? But lectures are only one part of 
the program; add closing about nine out 
of ten churches and church institutions 
of all sects, 
proselyting efforts. Add pamphlets, 
books, exhibits, posters, slogans, clubs, 
libraries, drama, films and slides, mu- 
seums, newspapers and magazines, 
radio, television. Add programs involv- 
ing most subjects in public schools and’ 
training of teachers to teach atheism. 
Assign teachers and workers for face-to- 
face confrontations with believers. Sub- 
_stitute-secular holidays and ceremonies 
for religious observances for birth, 
coming of age, marriage, death, substitute 

“Red Comers” for religious shrines in 
schools, homes, factories. Venerate the 
bodily remains of Lenin rather than 
religious relics. Make sacred texts of the 
writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin. The 
Party and/or the Supreme Leader serve 
as functional equivalents of God’s will 
on earth, with doctrine made dogma, 
with priesthood and hierarchy and mis- 
sionary spirit! 

Dr. Powell judges that the Soviet 
regime has been successful in destroying 
the ‘political and economic strength of 
the church, limiting access of the church 
to children and other citizens, inducing 
people not to attend church, reducing 
observance of religious rituals and holy 
days. He counts it less successful in con- 
vincing religious believers that their 
views are “wrong,” less successful still 
in molding citizens into militant atheists 
and “New Soviet Men.” 

Such achievements may have Base 
more than it has been worth, he suggests, 
for some religious motivations might be 
brought to the support of the party and 
the country. Almost all denominations 
now actively support Soviet domestic 
and foreign policy, and leading church 
` figures lavish praise on the political 
system, echoing the Party. line on ques- 
tions such as arms control, peaceful 
coexistence, elimination of colonialism. 


and prohibition of any - 
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But he thinks “scientific atheist propa- 
ganda” will continue, as functional to the: 
atheist and to the Party. 

I enjoyed the half-dozen full-page car- . 
toons from Krokodil, and was interested ` 
in the maps and appendices—but the 
$25.00 price will limit the book’s market. 

As I write, the Apollo-Soyuz mission is 
launching. Perhaps man can learn in 
outer space to work together on Space- 
ship Earth, For such unity, one., finds: 
imperatives both in Secular Humanism 
and the theology of One God. 

ROLFE L. HUNT 

New Rochelle 
New York 


THOMAS P. ROHLEN. For Harmony and 
Strength: Japanese White-Collar 
Organization in Anthropological Per- 
spective. Pp 285. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1974. $12.50. 


ROBERT J. SMITH. Ancestor Worship in 
Contemporary Japan. Pp. -viii, 266. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1974. $12.50. 


Both Professors Smith and Hoken 
have written well researched and care- 
fully thought out descriptive studies 
which fill in major gaps in the Western 
language literature on modèrn Japanese 
society. Professor Smith’s work is a study 


‘ of how the Japanese treat their dead and 


is particularly significant because of his 
unique census of memorial tablets in 
households in various cities and villages. 
Professor Rohlen’s book is an ethno- ` 
graphic account of white collar workers 
in a major regional bank and is of special 
interest because the author himself par- 
ticipated in the bank’s introductory 
spiritual training program. Sirice the two 
books deal with divergent themes, before 
adding a few comparative comments, I 
would like to introduce the contents and 
conclusions of each separately. 
Professor Smith begins his study with 
a detailed treatment of the history of 
ancestor worship in Japan. Among other 
things, he discusses prehistoric burial 
practices, the subsequent Buddhist -in- 
fluence (particularly important since in 


“modern times funerals and anniversary 


re 
+ 
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services for the dead are largely Buddhist 
rites), the nineteenth century govern- 
ment’s attempt to create an “emperor 
system” and to establish the emperor as 
national father descended from the na- 
tional ancestors, and the 1898 civil code 
which made the eldest son of each family 
heir and keeper of the family tombs and 
genealogical records. Next he presents a 
fascinating discussion of the types of 
ancestral spirits, ghosts and gods in 
Japanese religion and folklore, and then 
describes the nature of the rites and cere- 
monies for both the newly dead and the 
more distant collective ancestors. In the 
fourth chapter he. treats those occasions 
such as the mid-summer Festival of the 


Dead ‘on which Japanese approach the 


dead either for their help or to help them 
or both. These first four chapters are 
based on an impressive command of the 
English and Japanese language literature 
touching on burial and memorial 
practices. 

In the last two chapters, Professor 
Smith makes an even greater contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of how the Japa- 
nese treat their dead. In Chapter Five, he 
presents a discussion of who the ances- 
tors are based on the census of memorial 
tablets in almost 600 household Buddhist 
altar shelves, and on interviews and 
questionnaires with household members 
about the altar contents in five urban and 
three rural communities. He finds, not 
surprisingly, that most tablets are for 
ancestors—that is, people in the line of 
succession or unmarried siblings and 
children of the present household head 
—-but he also reveals that almost 10 
percent of the tablets are for non-lineal 
and occasionally even non-kin dead. In 
the last chapter, therefore, he introduces 
evidence from interviews about these 
exceptions as well as about duplicate 
tablets, tablets found both in the altar 
they should be in and others, to show that 
the “realm of personal attachments” as 
well as the lineage system is important. 
Professor Smith closes his book with the 
rather limited conclusion that ancestor 
worship in Japan in the future is more 
and more likely to be focused on the one 
or two generations of parents and grand- 
parents, people whom the living genera- 
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tion remembers. As the conjugal family 
replaces the stem family, so too worship 
of the immediate kin who have died will 
replace an emphasis on the collective 
dead, lineage and family continuity. One 
only wishes that a scholar with Professor 
Smith’s deep knowledge of and feel for 
Japan had ventured a more daring con- 
clusion and shown a bit more problem 
consciousness (mondai ishiki). 
Professor Rohlen opens his study of 


white collar workers in Uedagin, the 


fictitious name of a large regional bank, 

with a short discussion of the problems 
of the study of modern industrial organ- 
ization in Japan. After this, he turns to 
Uedagin and introduces the company, 
its history, workers, their sex, age, rank 
and concludes the first chapter with a 
discussion of the importance of group 
unity, and vertical, hierarchical relation- 
ships in the bank as well as.in Japanese 
society as a whole. It is here, on page 
33, that the major theme of the book, 
that Uedagin fits the “vertical society” 
model, is introduced. This theme along 
with that of “lifelong employment” 
occurs throughout the book. Professor 
Rohlen then deals successively with the 
company ideology and its concomitant 
songs and oaths, how people are re- 
cruited and leave the bank, a typical 
work day, senior-junior (sempai-kohai) 
relations, the qualities, seriousness, per- 
severance and harmoniousness neces- 
sary for advancement, the company’s 
salary policy, union, introductory train- 
ing course, dormitory and apartments, 
and its employees’ marriages and family 
life. I found five of the eleven charters 
particularly important and provocative. 
Chapters One and Two, which deal with 
the bank’s ideology and recruitment 
policies, raise a number of unanswered 
questions about the company’s alleged 
concer for public service. How does 
the bank’s public commitment to protect- 
ing the local environment and its private 
goal of maximizing profits, for example, 

affect its loan policy to local industry 
if that company is a known polluter? 
Or when the personnel section conducts 
thorough background investigations of 
candidates for employment (pp. 71-73), 


- are Koreans and outcastes (burakumin) 


. sharply. in two areas: 


-_ 
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excluded? Perhaps Professor Rohlen’s 
admitted lack of skepticism and inclina- 
tion “to credit all people with good 
intentions’ prevented him from asking 
such “hard” -questions. Chapter Five 
contains a discussion, unique in English 
language literature on Japan, of the 
dependency of younger people on older 
ones who are still usually members of 
the same generation, the sempai-kohai 
relationship. This: type of dependency 
is more an elder-younger brother (or 
sister) one than the better known vas- 
salage type relationships of the fictive 
father-son ties of the oyabun-kobun 
system, and is also probably -more 
prevalent in contemporary Japan. In 
Chapter Eight, the author describes the 
bank’s submissive company union, and 
in Chapter Nine he develops some very 
plausible ideas about the impact of 
“spiritual training” in the company’s 
introductory course for recruits. The 
author closes his book by stating that 


the Uedagin system in fact works, and - 


should be judged in its own terms, not 
by a Western model—a conclusion 
which does not seem particularly earth- 
shaking to a specialist in Japanese 
society and history. In fact, the descrip- 
tive part of Professor Rohlen’s book is so 
thorough and readable that it too de- 
serves a forceful and broad conclusion. 

The two authors’ books contrast 
the authors’ 
sense of history and their style of writ- 
ing and presentation of their evidence. 
Professor Smith has a rare quality among 


‘contemporary social scientists—a deep 


feeling for history. He not only devotes 
one of six chapters to the historical 
perspective, but the influence of history 
permeates much of the rest of the book. 
Professor Rohlen’s book, on the other 
hand, lacks an historical context. Alto- 
gether he’ devotes only two pages of 
the book to the bank’s past, and he 
describes many of the bank’s activities 
as if they are unique to contemporary 
Japan. This is surprising since much in 
the bank’s ideology, organization and 
training program sounds similar to 
practices of such prewar organizations 
as the military reserve and youth as- 
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sociations. He would have benefited 
from historical knowledge. For example, 
in his discussion of staff planning (pp. 
153-154), Professor Rohlen indicates 


‘some surprise that the bank’s top officials 


delegate important staff planning func- 
tions to young, talented subordinates. 
Through a knowledge of prewar bureau- 
cratic organization, the author would 
know that this tradition has hoary arite- 
cedents, and that in the past (and 
still today?) the plans were drawn up 
without specific delegation from above. 
Only after the subordinates completed 
their. study, as in the case of the 
plan which led to the 1931 Manchurian 
incident, did they inform their superiors 


of what they had planned by submitting ` 


it to them for approval. And again, 
in his conclusion, Professor Rohlen 
describes the bank’s lifetime employ- 
ment practice as non-economic, used by 
the company out of a feeling that com- 
mitment to its employees. is more im- 
portant than profit (pp. 259-261). A look 
at its origins would reveal that the life- 
long employment system did not de- 
velop naturally out of Japan’s premodern 
past, but was adopted by Japanese 
companies in the early twentieth century 
to help them obtain a stable work 
force, avoid labor problems and keep 
wages and salaries low. In other words, 


‘in its origins (and in Japan’s pre-1970 


expanding economy), lifelong employ- 
ment was extremely economical. 

The two authors’ methods of present- 
ing their material are also very dif- 
ferent. Professor Smith meticulously dis- 
cusses his methodology{ presents tables 
with his data, and makes conclusions 
only after carefully introducing the sup- 
porting evidence. Because of this, the 
book is at times difficult to read, but 
one comes away with confidence that the 
author has proven his limited conclu- 
sions. Professor Rohlen, on the other 


hand, although he does discuss his 


methodology in his conclusion, rarely 


documents his points with specific at- 
tributions. In his several discussions of 
how women bank employees docilely 
accept their subordinate position to 
men, for example, he gives us no idea 
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of how many women he interviewed or 
what questions he asked them. Thus, 
not overburdened with data, Professor 
Rohlen’s book is the more readable of 
the two; but one would like to have more 
specific knowledge about his sources. 
RICHARD J. SMETHURST 
Kyoto 
' Japan 


RICHARD SANDBROOK. Proletarians and 
African Capitalism: The Kenyan 
Case, 1960-72. Pp. v, 222. New York: 
Cambridge University Press,. 1975. 
 $23:50. 


In this highly successful book, the 
author undertakes an analysis of the 
political; social, and economic forces 
composing the labor union movement in 
Kenya and its relationships with the 
government. The author examined a 
sample of unions carefully. He attended 
meetings, interviewed a great number 


of people, and carefully researched ` 


materials available in Kenya. He con- 
cludes that neither the Kenya national 
party (KANU), which is the govern- 
ment, nor the union movement, can be 
referred to either as independent or as 
entities.: Rather, they both are con- 
glomerations of patron-clientele rela- 
tionships, always in states of faction- 
alism. Nevertheless, the governing elite 
is sufficiently cohesive, in the main, 
to work its will upon the unions and 
to prevent them from disrupting its 
objectives ‘of economic development 
to the gain of a specific elite. Much 
substantive evidence. is introduced for 
this thesis, including not only a scholarly 
presentation, but also several anecdotes 
that illustrate the major points. 

The book suffers from starting and 
ending in a marxist framework,. using 
the terminology of believers, thus giving 
a first impression that Kenyan unionism 
is to be made to fit the marxist mold. 


Why else would the book be named as | 


it is, and why else would the author 
stress that the prevailing form of econ- 
omy in Kenya is capitalist, despite 
its early protestations in favor of African 
socialism? But the author drops the 
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mold very quickly, and proceeds to an 
objective: and’ highly informative pre- 


sentation of the inner workings of union- 
ism and its relationships with the govern- 
ment. 

He is aware of, and deftly describes, 
the principal pressurés upon union 
leaders from all sides. On one, the 
government is imposing restraints, not 
only in wages but also in the ability 
to strike, in order not to disrupt the 
national development process (and pre- 
sumably :its own gain), while on the 
other, leaders must respond to pressure 
from the rank and file for wage in- 
creases (and occasionally for strikes), 
or support will be- lost. The strength 
of the book lies in the author’s ability 
to describe the balancing of political 
forces and their net impact. 

On the economic side, the book is 
somewhat weaker. The author recog- 
nizes that unions are working within 
a difficult framework of widespread 
unemployment and rural-urban migra- 
tion, whose pressures constantly limit 
their ability to increase wages. Further- 
more, urban workers are often accused 
of being an “elite” because they earn 
twice as much in real terms, and ten 
times as much in money terms, as their 
rural counterparts. Increased wages 
would not only aggravate unemploy- 
ment (by causing employers to’ use 
machines instead of people) but would 
also increase the discrepancy in living 
standards between city and country. 
These problems are mentionéd, but not 
answered. Rather, the author reflects 
his sympathy for the unions by making 
the obviously striking comparisons be- 
tween the mode of living of the rich. 
(and their houses. in Westlands and 
Karen) and the poor (in Pumwani). 

Had he carried his argument further, 


however, he might have discovered a 


host of reasons why the rich are rich, 
in terms of the tax, tariffs, subsidy, 
interest-rate, and other incentives that 
the government has bestowed upon 
them. Indeed, the unions recognize that 
these economic. policies in favor of the 
rich create a pool of profits that labor 
would like to tap. Thus the “elite” 
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unions become “co-conspirators” with 
the rich, against the rural poor. This 
does not mean that urban laborers share 
the wealth to a great extent, but it does 
explain why the labor movement and the 
government are often able to conform 
to each other. 

Let us desist here. It is not fitting 
for an economist reviewer to criticize 
_ a primarily political book for not con- 
taining more economics. It is a. good, 
book, insightful and well written. I-wish 
I had read it before I went to Kenya. - 

JOHN P. POWELSON 

University of Colorado ` i 

Boulder . 


JAMES D. THEBERGE. The Soviet Pres- 
ence in Latin America. Pp. vii, 107. 
New York: Crane, Russak & Co., 1974. 
$4.95. 


This study traces the recent Soviet 

influence in Latin America. It is an 
interpretative overview with Cold War 
undertones, and it is speculative with 
many unsupported observations. 
-The ten brief chapters include a sum- 
mary of Soviet interest in Latin America 
as well as discussion of topics such as 
Soviet diplomacy, trade and aid, 
espionage and subversion, and naval 
presence in the Caribbean. There is 
concern with Moscow’s support for 
revolutionary violence, relations be- 
tween the Soviet and Latin American 
communist parties, and Soviet interest 
in Cuba, Chile, and Peru. 

This book contains a multitude of 
perspectives, many in need of further 
analysis and evidence. According to the 
author, the Soviet Union views Latin 
America as. an area of “relatively 
mature capitalism,” yet he ignores the 
implications of feudalism, a theme 
stressed in the documents of the Latin 
American communist parties. The author 


argues that Soviet perceptions are 


“ideologically weighted down by Marx- 
ist- class analysis” without acknow- 
ledging the obfuscation which results 
in contemporary social science emphasis 
‘on institutional forces in Latin America.’ 
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Dubious is his assumption that the dis-. 
advantages of Soviet aid are greater 
than those of U.S. aid. The discussion 
of Soviet’ espionage and subversion 
could be related to U.S. activities in 
these areas so as to obtain an objective 


‘perspective of external influences into 


Latin American affairs. The attention to 
Cuba’s dependence on the Soviet Union 
is distortive in that there is no recogni- 
tion of the significant socio-economic 
developments that have occurred there. 
The focus on violence as strategy does 
not coincide with the prevailing practice 
of the Latin American communist parties. 
The reference to Fidel Castro’s August 
1968 speech supporting the Soviet inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia does not ac- 
knowledge Fidel’s criticism of the un- 
democratic nature of Soviet socialism. | 
The fall.of Allende in Chile is seen as 

a Soviet defeat without offering analysis 
of domestic contradictions, the “invis- - 
ible blockade” which stifled relations - 
in the world economy, and CIA man- 
ipulations. All these concerns are de- 
serving of elaboration and supporting 


detail. 


Thus, this book stands as a general 
synthesis of traditional North Ameri- 
can perspectives of the Soviet role in 


.Latin America. It is a strong affirma- 


tion of official views that perceive 
political changes in Latin America as 
being persistently threatened by outside 
communism. As such, there is little 
attention to U.S. imperialism, and there 
is no attempt to delve into internal con- 
ditions that have brought about many 
changes in Latin America. 
RONALD H. CHILCOTE 
University of California 
Riverside 


LAWRENCE L. WHETTEN. The Canal 
War: Conflict in the Middle East. Pp. 
xii, 520. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1974. No price. 


The reader will look O to a 
sequel to this book. It brings him up 
to the end of 1973, when the Arabs 
had just realized what a ee card 


Ț 
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they held in their ċontrol of so much 
of the world's oil. It is not easy to 
read, It is crammed with detailed ma- 
terial, and it assumes a familiarity with 
the area and a good atlas handy for con- 
sultation. In a way it recalls Arnold 
Toynbee’s Survey of the Islamic World 
since the Peace Settlement, published 
in 1927, but it is much more detailed 
and it caters to the soldier as well as the 
i orion and diplomat. 

`` The Canal War is a- study of the 
reluctant involvement of two great 
powers, both operating in an unfamiliar 
environment, both anxious to achieve 
a lasting settlement based on a local 
balance of power, and both frustrated 
by the intransigence of their respective 
protegés. Lessons emerge for the practi- 
tioner as well as the student, of power 
politics in peripheral areas, of strategy 
and tactics ofthe deployment of weapons 
and the uses and shortcomings of 
air power, and of the interdependence 
of all these activities. The predominant 
local factors are the confidence of Israel 
and the evasive skills of Egypt. The 
former led Israel ‘to -reject various 
opportunities of achieving: a favorable 
settlement. The latter enabled’ Egypt 
to avoid the consequences of disaster. 
She was fortunate in finding two suc- 
cessive leaders capable of playing a 
poorish hand with consummate skill, 
equipping herself with a Russian de- 
fense system without sinking to the 
status of a satellite, and dealing dras- 
tically with internal Communist con- 
spiracy while retaining the advantages of 
external alliance with the leading Com- 
munist power. Nasser may remain the 
national hero, but history will probably 
reckon Sadat the greater man. 


Professor Whetten enjoys the ad-. 


vantage of having participated in the 
- events which he describes, as a special 
assistant in the office of the Secretary 
of Defense. The most painstaking of 
chroniclers and ablest of historians are 


bound to make mistakes unless they ` 


have first hand experience of their 
subject matter. So far as one can see 
there is only one trivial slip in the book, 
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the spelling of the name Nimeri as 
Numerei. 

This book should find a place on the 
shelves of every department of modern 
history and every military academy. 

K. D. D. HENDERSON 

Salisbury 

Wiltshire 

England 


~ 


‘WINTHROP R. WRIGHT. British-Owned 


Railways in Argentina: Their Effect 

~ on the Growth of Economic Nation- 
alism, 1854-1948. Pp. xii, 305. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1974. 
$10.00. 


This careful monograph is traditional 

in content and method; it is a descrip- 
tive, chronological presentation of the 
political- -economic history of its subject.: 
It is also the valuable kind of building- 
block monograph still much needed in 
the field-of Latin American history and 
the other social sciences. 
_ In execution, the study is much wider 
than the apparently narrow scope given 
it in the main title. The key to that 
breadth lies in the subtitle, for the book’s 
true and most interesting focus is on the 
stages of evolution of Argentine ezo- 
nomic nationalism from the’ days just 
after the fall of the dictator Rosas and. 
the coming of the first railroad in 1857 
to the politically successful but eco- 
nomically debilitating purchase and na- 
tionalization of the railroads by “he 
authoritarian, populist-nationalist gov- 
ernment of Juan Perón in 1948. ` 

Needless to say, the author is here 
grappling with a major topic in the 
history of dependency, which is not the 
same as polemicizing about the evils 
revealed by that mode of analysis. 
Those evils exist in plenty in -the 
Argentine story, and the author treats 
the grasping deeds of. the national 
dependent oligarchy, the spoils of in- 
ternal colonialism, ‘and the intricate ways 
of informal empire with nicely factual _ 
objectivity. | 

The author has made use of all avail- 
able source .materials; sadly, ‘the Ar- 
gentine records of the Anglo-Argentine 
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railway corporations were destroyed by 
Peronist mobs in 1948. 
Professor Wright has written a well- 
balanced, significant book. 
THOMAS F. MCGANN 
The University of Texas 
Austin . 
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JUDITH BEST. The Case against Direct 
Election of the President: A Defense 
of the Electoral College. Pp. 235. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1975. $9.95. 


Political engineering is among the 
more enduring and perhaps endearing 
qualities of American culture. Through- 
out the nation’s history, there havè been 
recurring efforts to modify those insti- 
tutions intended to give operative mean- 
ing to the ambitious but still ambiguous 
and elusive ideals of democracy. Not 
the least of these aré the institutions 
that govern the electoral process. Over 
the years, these essential institutions of 
democratic society have provided re- 
formers of varying political hues endless 
opportunities to demonstrate their in- 
genuity and their resourcefulness. The 
results are evident in the variety of elec- 
tion practices employed locally, and in 
such historical, if not historic, innova- 
tions as: the popular election of judges 
and United States Senators; proportional 
representation; off-year elections; 
permanent registration; and the secret 
ballot. 

That political engineering of this sort 
remains a viable cultural trait is clear 
from the main concern of this book— 
the complex and consequential way in 
which a president is chosen. The present 
system, as more than one critic has 
argued, is something of an anomaly in 
a society that professes, however 
vaguely at times, its commitment to 
majority rule. In theory, the Electoral 
College violates this ideal—a distinc- 
tion it shares with a number of other 
prominent national institutions, most 
notably the Supreme Court and the 
United States Senate—and this has 
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given rise to a number of proposals de- 
signed to remedy the disjuncture be- 
tween the ideal and the real. 

Of the proposals advanced, the most 
serious contender today, according to 
Professor Judith Best, is the direct elec- 
tion of the president. Under this ‘plan, 
presidential elections would be decided 
by a national plurality .of at least forty 
percent of those voting, or, failing this, 
by a run-off election between the two 
highest vote-getters. There have been 
other alternatives, each of which modi- 
fies but maintains the Electoral vote, but 
these alternatives—the automatic plan, 
the proportional plan, the district plan— 


- no longer enjoy the support they once 


did. Direct election, on the other hand, 
has powerful backers, among them the 
American Bar Association, the House of 
Representatives of the 91st Congress, 
and an estimated eighty percent of those 
polled in a national survey. . 

As Professor Best acknowledges, the 
case for the direct election of the presi- 
dent is persuasive. Its appeal rests in 
part, as noted above, on the ideal of 
majoritarianism. Granted, achieving this 
goal completely would require that the 
voting population and the total popula- 
tion be identical, a condition seldom, if 
ever, realized in any society. But a plan 
that promises a closer approximation of 
this ideal has a strong presumption in 
its favor. 

This presumption would be even 
stronger if, as its critics insist, there are 
serious perils in the workings of the 
Electoral College. For those addicted 
to election night television, these perils 
are no doubt sufficiently familiar, in as 
much as the potential discrepancies be- 
tween the popular and the Electoral 
College vote have provided useful filler- 


material for television’s political com- ` 


mentators. Most are familiar, that is to 
say, with the possibility a popular 
majority may not be an Electoral ma- 
jority, or the possibility an election 
may be “thrown into” the House where, 
regardless of size, each state is entitled 
constitutionally to only one vote. 
Unquestionably, these and other 
dangers are inherent in the Electoral 
College, but the probability of their 


"~ 
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occurring is quite another matter. It is 
Professor Besťs contention that the 
perils have been exaggerated, and, along 
with them, the potentials for constitu- 
tional crisis. True, one election (1824) 
was resolved in the House, and another 
(1888) witnessed the defeat of the candi- 
date (Cleveland) with the largest share 
of the popular vote. In addition, in at 
least twenty elections, “a shift of less 


than one percent of the popular vote ` 


would have produced a runner-up Presi- 
dent.” The author presents ‘a critical 
‘appraisal of these historical precedents 
and concludes that much of the concern 
with the Electoral College is prompted 
by ahistorical speculation. In most, 
though not all, the instances cited by 
critics—the major exception is the elec- 
tion of 1888—-the outcomes, or near- 
misses, resulted mostly from factors 
other than the Electoral College. More- 
over, much of this speculation is highly 
misleading. As Professor Best points 
out: “By proposing minor and imaginary 
shifts in the popular vote, critics suggest 
the electoral-count. system can easily 
and frequently produce a runner-up 
President . . . [However] itis a simple 
matter to move an exact and limited 
number of votes from one paper column 
to another ina political vacuum; itis more 
difficult to move an exact and limited 
number of voters from one candidate to 
another in the political world” (p. 206, 
emphasis in the original). In other words, 
in the real world there is no guarantee 
that a hypothetical shift would be uni- 
directional, and whatever moves a candi- 
date might have made to gain additional 
votes might well have cost him some of 
the votes he actually received. 

If the perils of the Electoral College 
are not as. serious as its critics claim, 
its advantages, according to Professor 
Best, are considerable, particularly when 
compared to the potential risks of direct 
election. Among other things, the Elec- 
toral College has produced “definite 
and accepted winners, —the sole con- 
tingency election (1824) pre-dates the 


universal adoption of the unit rule ‘by: 


the states—and in so doing has mini- 


mized the uncertainty and turmoil that. 


could so easily accompany the transfer 
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of presidential power. By contrast, “the 
40-percent runoff rule could make fre- 


quent resort to a contingency election 


necessary. Once the unit rule, with its 
bias in favor of the two major-party 
candidates is abolished, the 40-percent 
runoff rule could serve as an open in- 
vitation to multiple candidacies and 
thereby. facilitate a contingency election 
strategy” (p. 210). 

Such a strategy, of course, would offer 
numerous opportunities for political mis- 
chief—and more. In fact, the- author 
contends, “the direct election would. 
constitute a fundamental change in our 
established institutions,’ ' (p. 44) not only 
in the College itself, but in the presi- 
dency, the parties and the federal sys- 
tem. Whether this would occur is un- 
clear, for despite our heritage of political 
engineering we know all too little about 
the intricate and subtle ways in which 
political systems function. Still, the book 
is well worth reading, and pondering. 
The author presents a thoughtful and 
balanced appraisal of both the Electoral 
College and the proposed direct election 
plan, and her analysis should. give con- 
siderable pause to those who would re- 
place the seemingly archaic and “un- 
democratic?” Electoral College with 
the more moder and “democratic” 
direct election of the president. 

RUSSELL D. MURPHY 

Wesleyan University 

Middletown 

Connecticut 


SURENDRA BHANA. The United States 
‘and the Development of the Puerto 
Rican Status Question, 1936-1968. 
Pp. viii, 293. Lawrence: The Uni- 
versity Press of Kansas, 1975. $11.00. 


The publication of this volume on the 
development of commonwealth status 
for Puerto Rico is timely, for it coincides 
with the disclosure that the United States 
may soon gain another “Puerto Rico” in 
the Pacific, when the, Marianas are 
transformed into a new American com- 
monwealth. And like Puerto Rico, the in- 
habitants of these islands will. enjoy . 
the advantages of becoming American 
citizens, paying relatively few Federal 


` 
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taxes, and securing liberal infusions of 
Federal funds. The United States will 
. also have an opportunity to benefit from 
its Puerto Rican experience in develop- 
ing a system of bilingual and bicultural 
education, offering the Islands’ schools 
a blend of their native (Chamorro) 
language and culture and instruction in 


the English language, using American: 


` curricula. 

As its title indicates, this book is con- 
cerned principally with the evolution of 
Puerto Rico’s political status, that is, its 
relationship with the United States. At 


-- its outermost limits, the book’s time 


frame extends from 1915 to 1972, but it 
focuses chiefly on the period from 1936, 
when the movement to free Puerto Rico 
from its’ colonial status emerged as a 
lively issue, until 1952, when the Com- 
monwealth came into existence. Puerto 
Rico had previously gone through sev- 
--eral stages undér American rule: ad- 
ministration by a military regime, gov- 
emance as an “unincorporated terri- 
tory,’ and special status, such as United 
States citizenship for its inhabitants, in 
the Jones Act of 1917. In the 1930s, the 
island’s two great unresolved questions 
were its economic and political status. 
The former related to its condition of 
grinding poverty, aggravated by the 
Great Depression; the latter to its struc- 
ture of government, complicated by its 
cultural divergence from the United 
States and its search for dignidad. 

Several of the book’s features are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. The first is Bhana’s 
analysis of the balance the island’s lead- 
ers struck between its economic needs, 
‘which required a continuing association 
with the United States, while cultural 
differences and the passionate demands 
‘of the indépendistas impelled it in the 
opposite direction. The final solution, 
of course, was neither statehood, nor 
independence, but the “Middle Way” 
—the fashioning of a new and unique 
political form, an “Associated Free 
State.” Secondly, the author has made a 
systematic and thoroughgoing canvass of 
relevant government publications and 
personal papers of American officials, 
supplementing these sources with his 
own correspondence with surviving par- 
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ticipants in the, events he describes. 
This extensive documentation has en- 
abled him to develop his theme in great 
detail, with special emphasis on the | 
personalities and programs of political 
leaders and the shifting names, composi- 
tions, and creeds of their respective 
political parties. As the foregoing state- 
ments suggest, he has unearthed many — 
little known details, which will provide 
rich supplements to our present state of 
knowledge. Undoubtedly they will in- 
terest specialists in this area, but the 
inexorable massing of facts occasionally 
impedes readability. l 

As previously suggested, the lessons 
learned from Puerto Rico’s experience 
with Commonwealth status may. be rele- 
vant to the projected new American 
government in the Pacific, especially 
if the five remaining Micronesian dis- 
tricts in the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific outside the Marianas also-de- 
cide to join the United States under 
comparable terms.- In addition, this 
volume may prove valuable as a basic 
resource for curriculum experts and 
textbook writers dealing with Puerto 
Rican affairs. The recent proliferation of 
Spanish bilingual-bicultural programs in 
the. United States has revealed a short- 
age of texts relevant to that island, 
particularly since most materials pre- 
pared for Hispanic students are appro- . 
priate for the Chicanos of our Southwest. 


. This book may help fill the gap. 


FREDERICK SHAW 
Office of Bilingual Education 
Board of Education 
City of New York 


JAMES O. BREEDEN. Joseph Jones, M.D.: 


Scientist of the Old South. Pp. xiii, 
275. Lexington: The University Press 
of Kentucky, 1975. $13.25. 


Relatively few books can bring across 
to the reader the horrors of war or the 
sad fact that the “good old days” weren't 
the days of milk and honey and simplicity 
and happiness for all that we like to re- 
call. 

The life of Joseph Jones, at least that 
portion of it described in this book (from 


birth until shortly after the end of the 
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Civil War) is one that takes us from the 
cradle of a wealthy plantation owner, 
through the good life of the antebellum 
South and the horrors of the Civil War. 

Son of a wealthy clergyman, living 
always within a religious framework and 
the recipient of an excellent classical 
education (at South Carolina College and 
Princeton), Jones graduated in 1856 from 
the University of Pennsylvania medical 
department, which was the finest medi- 
cal institution in the United States at 
that time. 

‘Most of the biography is devoted to 
Jones’ involvement in the Civil War. 
From October, 1861 until March, 1862 
he served as a private in a local Georgia 
militia unit, then in the middle of 1863 


he joined the staff of the only Con-. 


federate hospital in Augusta, Georgia, 
as a civilian contract surgeon. Here he 
became increasingly interested in the 
etiology, prevalence and effect of camp 
diseases. Late in 1862 he passed a medi- 
cal exam at Charleston and was ap- 
pointed a surgeon in the Confederate 
army. From this time until the end of the 
war, he was an inveterate collector and 
preserver of Confederate medical re- 
cords. Indeed, his study of prison life 
at Andersonville was used by the Union 
prosecution to convict and hang the 
former commandant Henry Wirz. I agree 
with the authors statement that “No 
one, with the exception of (Confederate) 
Surgeon General Samuel P. Moore, was 
as well informed on the medical history 
of the Confederacy.” His study of hos- 
pital gangrene and the conditions at 
Andersonville certainly bear this out. 
There probably are no better records 
of the horrors of war. 

There are only minor points I would 
‘quibble about. Breeden, an associate 
professor of history at Southern Metho- 
dist University, somewhat favors his 
central figure, as many biographers tend 
to do, Yet, he does make such comments 
as that Jones “still had not learned to 
accept criticism” by 1858 and.that he 
showed “a characteristic self-assurance 
which often bordered on -brashness.” 
Breeden also states in his Prologue that 
only three short studies of Jones have 
previously been published, but he omits 
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the article on Jones written by James 


-Phalin in the DAB. 


I highly recommend this biography to 
those interested in late antebellum 
Southern history, the Civil War buff as 
well as the student, and to the medical 
historian. I also hope that Breeden will 
chronicle the later career of Jones, who 
became a noted physician and sanitation 
expert in New Orleans. 

HENRY S. MARKS 

Northeast Alabama State Junior 

College 

Rainsville 


WILLIAM A. BULLOUGH. Cities and 
Schools in the Gilded Age: The 
Evolution of an Urban Institution. 
Pp. 183. Port Washington, N.Y.: Ken- 
nikat Press, 1974. $12.50. 


William Bullough examines how 
urban schools 
century——the Gilded Age—~met mas- 
sive socio-economic dislocations in 
“ambivalent, peripheral and incom- 
plete ways.’ He also suggests that 
many problems facing today’s urban 
and suburban schools are legacies of 
the Gilded Age. 

According to the author, educators in 
the 1880s attributed pupil absenteeism 
to greed.rather than economic need 
among poor immigrant families. 
Moreover, schools met the exploding 
population of the cities with inadequate 
facilities and irrelevant curricula. Ur- 
banization gave impetus to profes- 
sionalism but not to great accomplish- 
ment among educators. Teachers’ or- 
ganizations proliferated, but teachers 
were still underpaid and poorly trained 
even after the emergence of the normal 
school. National efforts concentrated on 
retirement and insurance plans, while 
policy was left to local school boards 
which were subject to political manipu- 
lation in the absence of clear standards 
for certification. As school adminis- 
trators became more highly profes- 
sionalized, they .increasingly em- 
phasized the need for an efficient, zen- 
tralized bureaucracy. Schools became 


part of a.system administered by men. 


who saw themselves more as executives 


in the late 19th’ 


k 
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than as educators. Bullough portrays 
them and reformers as victims of an era,” 
not “ás “ignorant, blind Ox ‘purposively 
self-seeking men.’ 

Reformers shared an ideology an- 
tipathetic to politics and committed to 
-Spencerian evolution, a business men- 
tality, and ‘the Protestant. Ethic. They 
blamed the schools’ failings on charac- 


teristics of the pupils, totally ignoring- 


the. socio-economic dislocations en- 
demic to urban areas. They sought to 
inculcate in the students the values of 
self-sacrifice, patriotism, industry, and 


morality; they strove for child labor- 


laws. and compulsory attendance laws 
in order to maintain harmonious rela- 
tions among the social classes and to 
Americanize the immigrants. Educators 
and reformers alike were ambivalent if 
not hostile to the city. They yearned for 
the rugged individualism, simplicity 
‘and security of the rural-agrarian com- 
munity. They sought a panacea for 
school problems in nature study and 
manual training in traditional crafts ir- 
relevant in an urban setting. 

Although benevolent in intention, 
compensatory education was a “reform” 
geared to bringing about conformity 
among the “deprived and defective” 
who deviated from existing socio- 
political norms. What little real social 
change occurred in the schools was the 


result of efforts by isolated. individuals- 


who frequently were lower echelon 
educators or non-professionals. 

By the end of the 19th century, urban 
schools were inadequate. The prevail- 
ing ideology peculiarly combined intel- 
lectual traditionalism (a rural mentality 
with emphasis on morality) with intel- 
lectual modermism (an undying faith in 
progress and the ability of urban prob- 
lems to solve themselves). The prevail- 
ing structure was a rigid bureaucracy 
geared to internal efficiency and devoid 
of meaningful contacts with other in- 
stitutions or the communities sup- 
posedly served. Bullough concludes 
that this ideology and. structure, 
coupled with the ways they led people 
to perceive and solve problems, com- 
prise the destructive legacy of the 
Gilded Age for today’s school system. 
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If this book has a major shortcoming, 
it is the constant emphasis on negative 
aspects of the early school system. The 
book is also somewhat repetitious, but 
quite readable. The researcher focuses 
on primary materials, especially Na- — 
tional Education Association and 
Bureau of Education documents. 
Throughout the analysis, if the reader 
substitutes the word “ghetto”? for 
“slum,” and “Black, Puerto Ricans or 
Indians” for “immigrants,” he is per- 
suaded by Bullough’s basic argument. 
Perhaps nowhere -is this more clear 
than in the discussion of compensatory 
education which was in the Gilded Age 
and is now more an attempt at social 
control and assimilation .than one of 


reform. This short book fs an excellent 


example of the relevance of historical 
analysis for insight into the evolution 
and current plight of a social institution. 
It is reeommended to urban historians, 
sociologists, and educators. 
MADELINE H. ENGEL 
Herbert H. Lehman College 
City University of New: York 


Davip Brion Davis. The Problem of . 
Slavery in the Age of Revolution, 
1770-1823. Pp. 576. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1975. 
$17.50. 


In this book Professor Davis ‘has 
maintained the meticulous research, 
the careful selectivity of materials, the 
objectivity of treatment and the superb 
stylistic approach to his subject that he 
did in his earlier volume, The Problem 
of Slavery.in Western Culture. Indeed, 
both of these splendid treatises repre- 
sent scholarship and narration at its best. 

The author is not concerned with 
slavery in Asia or in Africa, except 
incidentally, African slave trade, not 
even in eastern Europe, but confines 
his treatment of the problem almost 
wholly to. England, France, the United — 
States. and Latin America. In this ex- 
pansive area Professor Davis found 
materials that kept him busy for fifteen 
years doing the research which went 
into the writing of this book. 

The author says that slavery corrupted 
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the wei springs of. true Pee and 
also that the abolishment-of slavery was 
basically a- question. of power. Over 
sixty percent of the Africans crossing 
` the Atlantic were dumped on Europe's 
western islands. In fact, free Negroes in- 
the United States increased more than 
slaves from 1790-1810, but slavés in- 
creased more rapidly thereafter; an in- 
crease due largely to Whitney's cotton 
gin and the development of the sugar 
industry: 

Although some attempts were made 
toward general emancipation, success 
was attained only in Northern states 
_and that by gradual emancipation. In 
England complete emancipation ' was 
linked to national interests, while in the 
American Southern states the issue was 
intimately connected with localized 
land ownership and the necessity of 
labor sources. Whether in England or in 
France or in the United States slavery 
was always a divisive issue in legisla- 
tive assemblies, correctly concludes 
Professor Davis. 

A widely known fact, not familiar 
to many students of United States his- 
tory, is that America had many anti- 
slavery organizations but that they were 
concentrated in the Southern slave states 
by a 4 to 1 ratio. Unfortunately there 


were not many ties of endeavor be-. 


tween the anti-slavery organizations 
in the South and elsewhere in the 
United States. England and France 
likewise had groups interested in the 
abolition of slavery. Quakers wherever 
found were usually in the forefront of 
the abolition movement. They created 
anti-slavery societies and initiated re- 


forms throughout the culture generally | 


in the United States and abroad. 

By pamphlets, letters and books some 
Americans before and during the Rev- 
olutionary War urged the emancipa- 
tion of slaves. During the war itself 
British generals offered freedom to 
slaves who joined the British in the war 
against their masters. A great American 
paradox was the rise of liberty and 
equality contemporaneously with the 
expansion of slavery. Yet another in- 
consistency, of which the author re- 
minds us, was the Americans holding 
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dieses and at the same time resisting 
England's efforts to enslave them. The 
Great Awakening’ witnessed whites 
converting slaves to Christianity to en- 
courage meekness, docility and obedi- 
ence. 

Although some thought slavery an 
efficient and beneficial institution,’ 
others contended the issue was the 
Negro’s capacity for self-determination. 
All, however, made race the chief issue 
of the slave problem. Wherever found 
slavery epitomized the market wrought 
by- multiple conflicts of interest. In 
England especially there were parallels 
between the rise of anti-slavery senti- 
ment.and the changed attitudes toward 
the English poor. 

England, France and EETA found 
in slayery conflicting jurisdictional 
problems. In all areas some began to 
appeal to the “higher law” in an effort 
to solve the slavery issue. The author 
discusses a number of cases which 
arose in American and European courts 


‘to show the complex problem of legal 


acceptance of the numerous phases of 
the slavery issue. Moreover, those for 
and against slavery tried to best the 
other in their appeals to the Bible for 
support of their cause. 

This book surpasses anything pub- 
lished on this problem and will serve 
those interested in the problem of slav- 
ery for years to come. 

GEORGE OSBORN - 

University of Florida 

Gainesville 


Emory G. Evans. Thomas Nelson of 
Yorktown: Revolutionary Virginian. 
Pp. x, 204. Charlottesville: University 
Press of Virginia, 1975. $8.95. 


Although it is ‘possible to quibble 
with caveats of interpretation, Emory 
G. Evans has written a solid, engaging 
biography about Thomas Nelson, an 
eighteenth-century Virginian whose 
good works during the American Rev- 
olution generally have been neglected 
by scholars. Evans has rescued Nelson 
from undeserved obscurity; and in a 
text that must be noted for its unbur- 
densome length places him squarely in 
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the center of Virginia’s revolutionary 
politics. As an assembly leader, 
member of the Continental Congress 
(he signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence), militia general, and war gover- 
nor during the crucial battlefield year of 
1781, Nelson demonstrated real talent 
for disinterested and enlightened pub- 
lic service, certainly producing a record 
comparable with Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, and other illustrious 
‘Virginians of more enduring fame. De- 
- spite almostchronic bouts with illnesses, 
especially intestinal disorders and 
what must have been asthma, Nelson 
persisted with the cause; it wore him 
out physically, and as Evans hints, led 
to his premature death in 1789 at fifty 
years of age. Perhaps it was this lack of 
. good health, along with personal finan- 
‘cial problems, that cut short the life of a 
‘man who would have been of substan- 
tial service to the struggling new na- 
tion. 

Given Professor E'vans’s TE schol- 
arship on the role of debts in Virginia 
as they related to the American Revolu- 
tion, readers will not be surprised to 
find that this biography belongs to the 

“neo-whig’ genre. Evans implies 


throughout that eighteenth-century Vir- . 


' ginia society was open, fluid, and tend- 
ing toward the democratic. It was not a 
world, according to Evans, that was 
‘filled with class -antagonisms which 
affected the course of revolution. Thus 
~ Evans tells us, for example, that pre- 
revolutionary planter and -merchant 
` elite leaders were consistently “respon- 
sive to the electorate ... since the 
franchise was broad and the voter inde- 
pendent” (p. 19). But we also learn (p. 
20) that ,Nelson’s father in 1761 ar- 
ranged for his son’s election to the 
House of Burgesses, apparently just 
before the youthful Thomas returned to 
Yorktown after several years of educa- 
tion in England. Somehow such facts 
might lead some readers to question 
how open and “democratic” politics 
really were in Virginia. Professor Evans 
would have served readers ‘more 
exactly had he admitted that Nelson 
was the product of a well-educated, 
socially- and politically-dominant elite, 
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and that it probably was that excep- 
tional, favored, enlightenment training 
that undergirded Nelson’s noteworthy 
career in revolutionary politics. 

As Volume X in the “Williamsburg in 
America Series,” this volume putatively 
has been prepared for the dust jacket 
creation known as the “general reader.” 
But the book should not be slighted by 
scholars. Despite its awkward neo-. 


‘whiggism, it has been well-researched 


and carefully documented; it represents 
a definite contribution to knowledge, 
not only about Thomas Nelson but also 
about Virginia in the American Revolu- 
tion. Evans has written a worthwhile 
biography. 
JAMES KIRBY MARTIN 
. Rutgers University. . 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


RICHARD G. Hawi: s Fanti 
DUNCAN. Nuclear Navy, 1946-1962. 
Pp. v, 477. Chicago, Ill.: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1974. $12.50. 


In 1946 a.relatively obscure Navy. 
captain named Hyman Rickover arrived 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, to head a . 
small-scale, experimental nuclear reac- 
tor project. By 1962, the U.S. Navy had 
27 nuclear powered submarines and 3 
nuclear powered surface ships, includ- 
ing the aircraft carrier; Enterprise —and 
Admiral Rickover was a national figure. 

In this, the first account to be au- 
thorized by Rickover, authors Hewlett 
and Duncan meticulously narrate one 
of the great engineering achievements of 
the century: the development of Ameri- 
ca’s nuclear navy. Working against 
time, and often in the face of bureau- 
cratic opposition, Rickover and his as- 
sociates convinced the Navy.-of the | 
imminent possibilities of nuclear power 
for naval propulsion. Within four years 
they completed a prototype plant and, 
in 1955, the Nautilus, the first nuclear 
submarine, went to sea. During these 
same years, Rickover’s group built the 
first full scale commercial nuclear - 
power plant in Shippingport, Pennsy]- 
vania; a model for subsequent water- 
reactor design and development. Thus 
did Rickover’s work not only rev- 
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olutionize naval warfare; it also accel- 
erated and influenced nuclear technol- 


ogy development for decades to come. . 


How did it happen so quickly and so 
successfully? A definitive analysis of 
the Rickover method eludes the au- 
thors. Yet, the parts of the book that 
describe Rickover s highly personalized 
and interactive network of relationships 
with engineering associates, Navy 
bureaucrats, Congress, and private cor- 
porate contractors should be highly in- 
teresting to political scientists. If poli- 
tics is the purposive struggle for, and 
exercise of; power, then Rickover's 
mode of operation is quintessentially 
political. 


Hewlett and Duncan, chief historian’ 


and assistant historian of the Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC), have given 
us a definitive history of the nuclear 
Navy from 1946-1962. Comprehensive, 
scholarly, interesting, enhanced by 
good illustrations and three helpful ap- 
pendices, this book is a worthy compan- 
ion to the two other volumes in the 
AEC’s historical series: The New 
World, 1936-1946 and Atomic Shield, 
1947-1952. 

There are shortcomings. The authors 
promise us a mix of historical narrative 
and analysis. We get much more of the 
former than the latter. And the narrative 
itself has a run-on effect, a problem that 
could be reduced by better chapter 
overview and summaries and by a less 
crowded publisher’s format. 

. The most striking shortcoming for 
this reader, however, is the uncritical 
quality at the level of the most basic 
questions about nuclear technology. 


Neither the authors, nor the AEC, nor’ 


Rickover nor any of the actors in this 
story address themselves to these ques- 
tions: How much nuclear power is 
enough? How long are we going to 
follow the siren lure of nuclear military 
technology from reactors to submarines 
to MIRVs? When are AEC historians 
going to be able to write a book about 
how the U.S. learned to say, selectively, 
“No” to nuclear technology? 
Joy MILLER HUNTLEY 
Ohio University . 
Athens _ 
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D. CLAYTON JAMES. The Years of 
MacArthur, 1941-1945. Volume II. 
Pp. xix, 939. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1975. $15.00. 


Hardly any of his contemporaries and 
none of his chroniclers havé been ob- 
jective in their appraisal of Douglas 
MacArthur. However, D. Clayton 
James’s three-volume biography is as 
close to an impartial appraisal as 
MacArthur is likely to get. This is not to 
say that James writes without passion; 
as he puts it in the preface, he found 
himself “alternately admiring and de- 
spising MacArthur” (p. viii.) Like most 
biographers who compare their subjects 
to human rather than ideal standards, 
James probably admires more often 
than he despises, but he is invariably 
balanced and just in his judgments. 

This volume is as much a history of 
World War II in the Southwest Pacific 
as itis a biography of MacArthur. James 
carefully delineates the ..tactical and 
strategic considerations of each major 
operation and assesses MacArthur's role 
therein, from the loss of Bataan and 
Corregidor in 1942 to the triumphant 
reconquest of the Philippines in 1945. 
James blames MacArthur for the poor 
provisioning of troops on Bataan, which 
was in large part responsible for “the 
worst disaster ever suffered by an 
American army” (p. 65). On the other 
hand, he says that MacArthur learned 
from his mistakes and seldom re- 
peated them. Furthermore, his leader- 
ship was frequently brilliant and bold. 


.Nor was MacArthur a coward, as the 


“Dugout . Doug” slur common among 
some soldiers implied. In fact, James 
finds that MacArthur braved enemy fire 
many times; unfortunately, he offers no 
explanation as to why MacArthur ex- 
posed himself to dangerous situations 
for no apparent reason. | 
Throughout the war MacArthur dis- 
played an inability or unwillingness to 
understand the political necessity of the 
“Europe first” policy; this was exacer- 
bated by his petty rivalry with Euro- 
pean army commanders and quarrels 
with Navy leaders in the Pacific. Other 
damaging character traits included his 
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blindness toward the Rasputin-like 
qualities of his Chief of Staff General 
Richard Sutherland and his “desperate 
need to save face, even if it involved 
lying” -(p. 765). Yet MacArthur was' a 
welter of contradictions; for every such 
damaging instance there was some re- 
deeming quality: his concern for his 
men, his spiritual and moral values, his 
complete lack of racial prejudice. 
James seems at times to have 
difficulty in subordinating less sig- 
nificant events to the more important 
ones. His tendency to tell us more than 
we want or need to know may account 
for the book’s great length. Neverthe- 
less, even given an unexceptional prose 
style, James’s prodigious research and 
penetrating analysis more than offset 
any flaws in the book. Volume two 
concludes with the Japanese surrender 
in Tokyo Bay and sets the stage for 
volume three, dealing with MacAr- 
thur’s “most significant contributions 
. when he served as an adminis- 
trator during the Japanese occupation” 
(p. x). This biography will not lay to rest 


the controversies which still swirl about , 


the MacArthur name and legend, but it 
will certainly make the debate better- 
informed. 
FREDERICK J. DOBNEY 
Saint Louis University 
Missouri 


ARTHUR S. LINK et al., eds. The Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson: 1908-1909. Vol. 
18. Pp. xii, 672. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 


$22.50. 


ARTHUR S. LINK et al., eds. The Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson: 1909-1910. Vol. 
19. Pp. viii, 785. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1975. 
$22.50. 


Wilson, in this continuing series, at 
least from hindsight, moves almost vis- 
ibly toward the Presidency. Yet the 
- details of his forward movement reveal 
enigmas. His personal milieu is amaz- 
ingly narrow, emphasizing parochial 
details of Princeton life, with its 


courses, student clubs, and the like, the. 


1975.. 
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personalities and wants of benefactors, 
and, in the long view, second-rate lit- 
terateurs like Robert Bridges: “Bobby” 
to Wilson. Wilson exposes his deepest 
feelings to a Mary Allen Hulbert Peck. 
He lets down his guard in private talk 
while visiting Great Britain (18:386) to 
voice views of “darkies” extremely de- 
rogatory to their hopes and future. - 

Yet there is power and enormous 
control in his numerous public state- 
ments and speeches which say much 
for him and his ability to- sway a 
Progressive generation. He avers his 
conservatism, and offers indirect, and 
sometimes direct contrasts with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Bryan. He accuses 
the former of overdoing executive 
power (18:264), though he himself has 
praised leaders as self-appointed and 
emphasized the unique prerogatives of 


the Presidency, which public opinion | 


alone limits. He urges law rather than 
regulation, fears it can lead to socialism, 
later softens this by accepting the 
“principle” of regulation. He praises 
business, but. also warns that 
businessmen are too “selfish.” He lec- 
tures often on the need for rigid stan- 
dards of study, but draws laughter and 
applause by criticizing his own estab- 
lishment: “To be studious in the ordi- 
nary conventional sense, if I may judge 
by my observation at a university, is to 
do the things you have to do and not 
understand them particularly” (19:39). 
Wilson sweeps aside sectional differ- 
ences. Abraham Lincoln is “our” Lin- 
coln. It is a “delightful” thing that 
Robert E. Lee is now, he believes, a 
national hero. He is for incorruptibility 
in public affairs, but: “The peculiarity 
of a politician is that he is a fellow very 
much like what you would be in the 
same circumstances’ (18:601). 

Wilson is a master of popularization. 
As the Nation nicely puts it, his lec- 
tures published in Constitutional Gov- 
ernment in the United States (1908) are 
“suggestive, but not very profound.” 
Indeed, it employs the most obvious 
details in hailing John Marshall, com- 
menting on the Tariff of 1828, and the 
Presidential crisis of 1876. Wilson's 
method permits him to say anything at 
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all which serves his argument: “Fre- 
derick did for Prussia more than 
Elizabeth did for England. He made it 
a compact and -potentially powerful 
kingdom, and then himself called it into 
consciousness” (18:90). Whatever this 
meant, his rhetoric impressed readers 
and auditors on all elite and semi-elite 
levels, and thrilled them, as when he 
honored Robert E. Lee for having 
avoided the “weak, course of expedi- 
ency” and having preferred the “spend- 
ing [of] his people’s blood and his own.” 
This once-famous speech was delivered 
_ at the University of North Carolina, but 
admired elsewhere by readers who saw 
him as the orator they sought: one who 
would “go about and make men drunk 
with [the] spirit of self-sacrifice” 
(18:641, 645). l 
Speaking to municipal clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, college assemblies, 
at commencements, annual meetings, 
and special occasions everywhere across 
the country, Wilson mixes wholly 
serious and even exalted charges with 
anecdotes and jokes, all thoroughly 
_ dated but all heartily received. Volume 
19 of this series gives in definitiye 
detail yet to be completed the struggle 
over the site of the graduate school. On 
the surface it amounts to little: whether 
the school should be set among under- 
graduate buildings, or set aside from 
them as a sanctuary for scholars. But if 
Wilson staked his academic prestige on 
‘the “democratic” alternative, it needs 
to be noted how determined were his 
foes to win victory for their version of 
elitism. 
-LOUIS FILLER 
Antioch College : 
Yellow Springs 
Ohio 


DAVE RICHARD PALMER. The Way of 
the Fox: American Strategy in the 
War for America, 1775-1783. Pp. xx, 
229. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1975. $12.50. - : 


The author of this volume is a 1956 
graduate of West Point and a former 
member of its faculty. Currently a 
Lieutenant Colonel assigned to the 


=- 


and mantles 
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Office of the Army Chief of Staff, he is 
now writing a book on the recent 
campaigns in Vietnam. The first half of 


“the present book is devoted to the 


principlés of military strategy already 
apparent in the 18th century and the 
yet-to-be-formulated strategic ideas of 
the 19th century. Colonel Palmer main- 
tains that the strategic capabilities. of 


‘Washington compare favorably with 


those of other military leaders of the 
period. He concludes that Washington, 
although lacking formal military, educa- 
tion, was happily.endowed with hard 
common sense and successfully applied 
principles that had not yet been for- 
mally introduced. Palmer deals with 
the Revolutionary War in New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, but devotes little time to the war 
in the South, presumably because 
Washington was not involved in these 
campaigns. He does not treat in detail 
the battles and incidents of the war, but 
takes care to show how Washington 
adapted his strategy to fit each phase of 
the conflict. Palmer recounts his suc- 
cesses and explains away his failures, 
emphasizing the non-military problems 
which confronted him. The last half of 
the book is in deep praise of 
Washington, the “Fox” of the title, and 
Palmer borrows the words of Light- 
horse Harry Lee in describing him as 

“first in war.” The book is easy to read 


and is not burdened. with details that do 


not fit into the story. 
CECIL JOHNSON 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hil — 


CABELL PHILLIPS. The 1940s: Decade 
of Triumph and Trouble. Pp. xi, 414. 
New York: Macmillan, 1975. $12.95. 


This volume in the New York Times’ 
Chronicle of American Life series is 
well suited to adom the coffee tables 
of college-educated 
businessmen in their fifties or older. Its 
bulk will restrict its appeal to insatiable 


‘readers or those who wish to appear as 


such. Its substance will appeal prima- 
rily to: those who were active partici- 
pants in the United States of the 1940s. 
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Its conclusions that the 1940s democ- 
ratized American society and that to- 
day's middle class dominates American 
government and society will appeal to 
successful middle-class businessmen. 

Phillips ‘advances no startling in- 
terpretations. The journalist-author’s 
thesis is that the 1940s served as a 
decade of.transition from depression to 
affluence and from isolationism to in- 
ternationalism. His method is to recap- 
ture’ the events and moods of thé de- 
cade as experienced and expressed by 
literate Americans, continuing the 
genre of Only Yesterday. Those who 
remember their own role during the 
1940s will enjoy the review of the 
decade. The sections devoted to war- 
time subversion as viewed from Phil- 
lips’ position as Press Information 
Officer for the Department of Justice, 
the postwar “Red Menace,” and presi- 
dential campaigns are particularly in- 
teresting. — 

It is difficult to distinguish this vol- 
ume from many written in the 1950s, 
and understandably so since few of the 
secondary sources cited by the author 
were published after 1960. Domesti- 
cally, Phillips. concludes by quoting 
from John Kenneth Galbraith’s The 
Affluent Society and citing the prob- 
lems of an increasingly wealthy middle 
class. Internationally, he demonstrates 
a belief in a continuing Cold War, states 
that Germany is the greatest postwar 
issue, practically ignores Southeast 
Asia, and totally neglects the collective 
Third World. 

Phillips relied heavily on the New 
York Times and other contemporary 
newspapers and magazines as sources. 
His own journalistic experiences and 
interviews with colleagues at the Times 
provide the most interesting commen- 
tary in the book. He also utilized the 
memoirs of participants without noting 
the hazards of such sources. Although 
he consulted several published gov- 


ernment documents of the period, the 


author has done little archival research. 
Lack of such research is not surprising 
or distressing in a book of this type, but 
the author's failure to profit from the 
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scholarship of the last fifteen years 
dictated the 1950s’ tone of his writing. 
eo MARTIN I. ELZy 
Lyndon B. Johnson Library 
Austin 
Texas 


RICHARD J. STILLMAN, IJ. The Rise of 
the City Manager: A Public Profes- 
sional in Local Government. Pp. 170. 
Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1974. $8.95. 


This study deals with over half a 
century of experience with a unique 
American contribution to politics—the 
council-manager plan. We follow the 
plan from its early days as a movement 
to achieve the twin objectives of popu- 
lar control of local government’ and 
efficient management through its em- 
phasis on scientific management to 
today when the plan seeks to meet the 
complex needs of suburbia. The posi- 
tion of manager as community leader is 
traced from the early days when the 
supposed separation of policy making 
and administration led proponents of 
the manager plan and the code of the 
profession to maintain that the manager 
was not a political leader, to today 
when it is widely recognized that the 
manager must exercise leadership func- 
tions in the policy-making area. Efforts 
of the managers to establish their status 
as a professional are dealt with sympa- 
thetically and the professionalism of the 
manager is compared with that of the 
career diplomat and the school superin- 
tendent with the conclusion that manag- 
ers are’ the least protected by their 
professionalism from external pres- 
sures. This study concludes with the 
plea that the manager profession de- 
velop “a more coherent image of its 
functions and purposes on the modern 
urban scene’—-one with more em- 
phasis on process and. political leader- 
ship, more understanding of the broad 
dévelopments of our civilization, and- 
greater skill in dealing with group rela- 
tionship. The manager must become an 
engineer of group behavior rather than 
a bureaucratic manager. There are some 
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useful appendices and an- extensive 
bibliographical essay. As one who has 
lived on the fringes of the manager plan 
for over forty years; I found this volume 
worth reading. 
LAWRENCE L, PELLETIER 

Allegheny College 

Meadville 

Pennsylvania 


E. RAYMOND WILSON. Uphill for Peace: 
Quaker Impact on Congress. Pp. ix, 
432. Richmond, Ind.: Friends United 
Press, 1975. $7.95. 


In Uphill for Peace, E. Raymond 
Wilson records a generation of experi- 
ence in lobbying on behalf of “those 
- who have no representative in 
Congress—the starving millions of 
people around the world, the refugees 
and the victims of war. .. . He re- 
counts efforts to bring pressure upon 
disparate elements within Congress. on 
behalf of a universal challenge: “To 
view humanity as one human family 
under God.” That philosophy charac- 
terized the Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation (FCNL) of which 
Raymond Wilson was executive secre- 
tary from 1943 to 1961 (and executive 
secretary emeritus from 1962 to 1974). 
The FCNL was the first registered 
lobby of the Protestant community. It 
built upon Quaker traditions, the ex- 
perience of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, and the organization in 
1939 of a War Problems Committee 
representative of Friends. It built too, 
no doubt, upon the strong peace coali- 
tion of the nineteen-thirties, the Na- 
- tional Council for Prevention of War. 

’ Under Raymond: Wilson’s Leader- 
- ship, the FCNL buttressed its inde- 
pendent organizational base with a 
largely. Quaker constituency, brought 
sustained pressure to bear on Congress 
in a wide range of issues, and attained a 
reputation there for the responsible use 


of influence. It became a model of . 


religious lobbying, a pressure group of 
‘persons who are concemed for interests 
not otherwise adequately represented 
-in the eeIsanve halls. 
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Wilson makes this point in his intro- 
duction, although he does not develop 
it at great length. His attention is, 
rather, to specific cases. He establishes 
the form of the book with an early 
chapter, on an FCNL failure: its futile 
attempt to void the so-called Starnes 
Rider, which prevented full utilization 
of conscientious objectors in overseas 
humanitarian assignments during 
World War II. This is a case study of 
the detailed, organizational work that 
went into every successive lobbying 
program: for non-political distribution 
of food abroad, for the care of refugees 
and victims of repression, for protection 
of civil liberties and minority justice, 
for an expanded United Nations (itself 
without a lobbying voice in the U.S. 
government), for the creation of the 
Peace Corps and the Arms Control and. 
Disarmament Agency, in opposition to 
spiraling military budgets, for disarma- 
ment, and against military intervention 
abroad (culminating in an exhaustive 
decade of work to tum around U.S. 
policy in Indochina). 

The difficulty created by this topical 
treatment of FCNL work is that each 
chapter requires that the author estab- 
lish the different context of the specific 
governmental program or policy to 
which the FCNL responded. Accord- 
ingly, and although it reads smoothly, 
the book is somewhat disjointed. It is a 
record of FCNL activity and influence, 
not a history of the FCNL. One wants 
to know more of the internal working of 
the organization, its relationship to 
other peace and social justice groups, 
and the personality and convictions of 
its remarkable executive secretary. 

Its legislative role does emerge from 
this - record, however. The FCNL 
served as the catalyst for much legisla- 
tion (even drafting some), as the legisla- 
tive consultant and contract for other. 
peace and social justice organizations, 
and as a citizens’ oversight committee 
on the goverment. Virtually unnoticed 
in the dramatic demonstrations of the 
nineteen-sixties, the FCNL provided es- 
sential linkage between the Congress 
and the aroused portion of the public. 
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Moreover, it gave concentrated atten- 
tion to a wide range of issues that did 
not arouse the public at all. Its record is 
an impressive index to. what can be 
done. 

This book begins to answer our need 
for an understanding of public impact 
on decision-making, because it is a 
chronicle of very real involvement. In 
contributing to this understanding, as in 
pressing that involvement, E. Raymond 
Wilson continues to pioneer in the 
conception of peace and social justice 
activism as undramatic, sustained, at- 
tentive, persistent participation. 

CHARLES CHATFIELD 

Wittenberg: University 

Springfield 

Ohio 
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Don CAHALAN and ROBIN Room. Prob- 
lem Drinking among American Men. 
Monographs of the’ Rutgers Center 
of Alcohol Studies, no. 7. Pp. xiv, 
269. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
Center of Alcohol Studies, 1974. 
$12.50. 


This monograph reports findings from 
two national surveys on alcohol use and 
abuse among American men, aged 21 to 
59. Supplementary data are also reported 
fora community survey in San Francisco. 
One important result was that clinical 
findings based on institutionalized 
samples of alcoholics are not representa- 
tive of data for males with alcohol 
problems who are still living.in the gen- 
eral population. High tangible con- 
sequences from drinking were found to 
be especially marked in youth 21 to 24 
years of age. High rates of problem 


drinking behavior were also associated’ 


with unstable work history and with 
being poor or disadvantaged or both. 
Dimensions of personality associated 
with heavy drinking included intra- 
punitiveness, alienation, high anxiety, 
and lack of ego control. The prevalence 
rate of severe alcoholism was placed at 
about 5 percent of the male population. 
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The authors acknowledge that some of 
their findings might be interpreted as 
either contributing to or being the re- 
sult of alcohol abuse. 
JAMES D. PAGE 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


THEODORE CAPLOW. Toward Social 
Hope. Pp. 229. New . York: Basic 
Books, 1975. $11.95. 


Potential readers should not be put 
off by the “social uplift” title. Toward 


Social Hope is a solid 200-page essay 


on the theory and broad methodology of 
successful social change. A diversity of . 
social programs is examined in this 
short volume covering the historical 
span of 16th century peasant migration 
to contemporary Women’s Liberation, 
with the abolition movement, settlement 
houses, prohibition, social security, 
W.P.A., the Great Society, and disarma- 
ment among those covered in-between. 

Caplow’s thesis is that the dream of a 
perfect society is a snare and delusion. 
He has little faith in perfectionist move- 
ments, be they counter-cultures or 
Marxist. Social progress toward the 
good society on the contrary is seen as 
not only possible but likely if we think 
in terms of feasible projects whose goals 
can be specified and progress toward 
success measured, There is no inevitably 
unfolding historical pattern according to 
Caplow. Rather: “. . . history can only 
be understood as the outcome of de- 
liberate human projects, an outcome 
that includes both the intended con- 
sequences of such projects and their 
accidental and unanticipated results.” 
Thus, “when an important project fails 
the failure can usually be explained by 
flaws in the project design without re- 
course to historical inevitability.” 
Obviously, Caplow is not a radical or 
revisionist sociologist. He is not num- 
bered among those who believe that 


-data cannot or should not be analyzed 


dispassionately. His analysis is within 
the mainstream sociological tradition 


that says the goal of sociology must be 
science—not ideological advocacy. For 
instance, Caplow’s analysis of the failure 
of judicial attempts to legislate against 
de facto school segregation is unlikely to 
appeal to those who hold to a faith in 
bussing, even though mounting data 
indicate it often acts to increase rather 
than decrease residential segregation. 

Caplow is particularly hard on the sub- 
stitution of slogans and rhetoric for 
clearly designed projects targeted to 
solve particular and limited problems. 
The reasons so many of the projects 
of The Great Society and the Era of 
Protest achieved “disastrous or ironical - 
results was that, under some of the pre- 
vailing rhetoric of social improvement, 
they were launched without definite 
end-conditions in view, and in some 
instances, with firm commitment to 
mutually incompatible goals.” Instead 
of specifically targeted programs too 
much of social technology is devoted to 
bringing about a transition between a 
particular situation and a better, but not 
clearly defined, state in a vague future. 
He maintains “. . . We already have 
enough sociological knowledge to im- 
prove our society beyond recognition if 
we can only learn to design feasible 
projects of social improvement in addi- 
tion to the platforms and slogans to 
which we now pin our hopes.” 

The breadth of the social programs 
analyzed inevitably means readers will 
find ‘instances of insufficient analysis to 
support the resulting generalizations. 
However, this reviewer will refrain 
from making such criticisms since the 
volume was not written as a detailed 
analysis of particular programs, but 
rather as a critique of the way social 
programs are designed and monitored. 
Toward Social Hope should be read as a 
provocative essay on the contemporary 
application of social science knowledge. 
As such it would be well suited for use 
in methodology courses, particularly 
if itis brought out in a more reasonably 
priced soft cover edition. 

Finally, as a reviewer I appreciated 
Caplow’s precise use of language to 
express his cogent concepts and analysis. 
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It is a pleasure to review a short volume 
that both says something, and says it 
well. 
E J. JOHN PALEN 
The University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


CHARLES KADUSHIN. The American 
Intellectual Elite. Pp. vii, 395. Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown and Co., 1974. 
$8.95. 


When the author originally started to 
work on this book, he intended to pro- 
duce “a technical sociological study of 
networks among American intellectuals 
who write or are written about in the - 
leading intellectual: journals and maga- 
zines.” However, the book turned out to 
be “a sociological history of leading 
American intellectuals of the late 1960s 
(p. vii). Formerly an associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Kadushin is currently pro- 
fessor of social psychology at Columbia’s 
Teachers College. He describes him- 
self as a “social scientist” who is a 
“democratic socialist,” somewhat 
“further to the left’ from liberalism. 
While he does not claim to be one of 


the “intellectual elite,” it is clear that 


he considers himself an intellectual. 

In order to obtain data on a theme 
upon which there has been “too much 
theorizing with too little fact,” Dr. 
Kadushin undertook an inquiry, sup- 
ported by foundation funds, involving. 
“anonymous interviews” with 110 of 
America’s intellectual elite. The out- 
come is a sizable volume with abundant 
footnotes and a selected bibliography. 

_In the dictionaries, intellectual is 
defined in terms of knowledge, thought, 
reason, and reflection; elite, in connec- 
tion with the select, the superior, and the 
leaders. To Kadushin, “intellectual” 
signifies persons who are preoccupied 
with cultural matters and their symbols, 
value.concepts (for example, freedom of 
speech, justice, human rights), and 
pressing sociopolitical issues. Since tkis 
definition covers a vast number of per- 
sons, it becomes necessary to identify 
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is simply any person who writes regu- 
larly for leading intellectual journals 
and/or has his books reviewed in them” 
(p. 8). Put another way, the intellectual 
_ elite studied in this volume is a self- 
professed and self-assessed group. To 
what extent the author’s reasoning and 
verbal identification conform to the 
' canons of logic and reason is something 
that the reader himself must judge. 
Since, more likely than not, he will not 
be a member of the charmed cultural 
circle, let him be on guard against 
personal prejudice. 

. Dr. Kadushin is aware of the fact that 

‘the pool of intellectuals is deeper than 
- is apparent in his definition. However, 
he points out that-very few “eminent 
and learned university scholars... 
dared offer firm views on the war in 
Viemam, the economy, or any social 
issue of general interest, pleading lack 
of knowledge and expertise in matters 
of- public interest” (p. 16). Accepting 
his definition of face value, there was a 
reservoir of 8,000 individuals who con- 
tributed to “the top twenty-two intel- 
lectual journals” during 1964-1968. 
From the about 200 who were identified 

-= “leading American intellectuals,” 
Kadushin selected 110 scientifically and 
_ interviewed them during 1970. 

This scientific survey reveals that the 
typical member of the intellectual elite 
is likely to be, in differing percentages, a 
college graduate, a resident of New 
. York City, a Jew, a professor, and an 
editor or staff member of an intellectual 
periodical. The interviews disclosed 
the elite of the elite, a Sanhedrin of 
seventy intellectuals (as of 1970) who 
are ranked in a hierarchy of four cate- 
gories of decreasing prestige: from 
Daniel Bell and Norman Mailer to 
George F. Kennan and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr (pp. 30-31). 

The American intellectual elite op- 
. posed overwhelmingly the U.S. foreign 
policy—Cuba, the invasion of the 
Dominican Republic, and the Vietnam 
war-——their number one concern. Other 
important intellectual concerns were 
social welfare and race relations. 
Cultural and educational issues did not 
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‘of “false consciousness 
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attract as many intellectuals as the polit- 
ical and social problems (p. 234). 

No doubt, those looking for deeper 
detail will find much of interest in the 
authors discussion of the nature and 
views of the intellectually elite of the 
nation. Others’ may find the volume 
mildly diverting, if not entertaining, 
but hardly a source of enlightenment on 
the intellectual and cultural leader- 
ship in America at the beginning of the 
1970s. There are too many questions 


about the author’s basic concepts, value 
judgments, and research procedures. ` 


Not the least of these is the nature of 
the “hard” evidence leading to the 
generalization: “Elite American intel- 
lectual life consists of a loosely allied 
and interpenetrating trinity: the presti- 
gious intellectuals, the prestigious 
journals, and the leading circles” (p. 63). 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


LEO Kuper. Race, Class and Power. 
Pp. 345. Chicago, Ill: Aldine-Ather- 
ton, 1975. $14.75. 


Leo Kuper, a South African and pro- 
fessor of sociology at.the University of 
California, Los Angeles, has collected 
his essays written between 1966 and 
1974 on ideology and social change in 
racially mixed African societies. The 
collection has two appendixes: a book 
review of a Marxist interpretation of 
race and class in South Africa and a 
presentation of his correspondence 
with the Clarendon Press over their 
“surrogate censorship.” , 

The theme of the ideological essays is 
the inadequacy of Marxist theory to 
explain ideological formations in a 
plural (that is, racially and ethnically 
complex) society. With some oversimpli- 
fication, Professor Kupers arguments 
repeatedly come down to the notion that 


ideologies in plural societies represent 


much more fluid formations than is sug- 
gested by the Marxist notions of epi- 
phenomenal superstructures intended to 
legitimize the dominant class or as forms 
” by the domi- 


wa 
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nated classes. Rather, in plural societies, 
ideologies are varied, sometimes flexi- 
ble, sometimes polarizing, sometimes 
unitary and almost always determined 
by racial rather than class differences. 
They are also at times independent, 
rather dependent variables in social 
change. 

The theme of the social change essays 


and the book review is that neither Marx, 


nor Durkheim adequately explains 
change in plural societies. Again with 


some oversimplification: according to- 


Durkheim, internal differentiation in 
time breaks down the isolation of the 
segments of a mechanically solidary 
society leading to the rise of a func- 
tionally differentiated organically 
solidary society—and change is evolu- 
tionary; according to Marx, class differ- 
entiation oriented to. the means of 
production grows increasingly polarized 
as the productive potential of a given 


technology is exhausted, turning sociėty - 


into a structure of coercive domination 
that can only be overthrown by violence 
—and change is revolutionary. Pri- 
marily following M. G. Smith, Professor 
Kuper argues that in plural societies 
neither Durkheim’s concept of the role 
of continuities nor the Marxian concept 
of the role of discontinuities is appro- 
priate, for both are subordinated to 
forces resting on differences of race. 
While race-based differences almost al- 
ways tend to polarize in a head-long 
rush to violent revolution, this is not an 
inevitable outcome. The’proper cultiva- 
tion of trans-racial continuities could 
make possible the liberal dream of 
peaceable change in plural societies. 
This schematic outline hardly does 
justice to Professor Kuper’s subtlety 
and insight; his essays must be read to 
be appreciated. Unfortunately they are 
repetitious with the same argument re- 


curring in sometimes similar, sometimes © 


different language and with minor un- 
resolved differences. Throughout the 
volume one feels stuck at the same point. 
Also the essays employ two rather dis- 
concerting stylistic devices; the author 
periodically fires off volleys of rhetorical 
questions only some of which are an- 
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swered in the ensuing analysis; and 
many of his arguments are of a con- 
clusory nature—that is, appearing to be 
deductions from theories or empirical 
matter not in evidence. One can only 
regret that the author did not scrap his 
essays and write a new monograph 
which could well have been half as 
long and twice as good. 

As things stand, Race, Class and Power 
seems to have a hidden biographical 
theme that may be phrased as “one man’s 
Odyssey from Marxism to liberal func- 
tionalism.” While this is of intrinsic 
interest it detracts from the analytical 
task of developing the full conceptual 
resources for the analysis of plural 
societies. Gumplowicz, a contemporary 
of Marx, had always placed racial and 
ethnic differences, war, conquest and 
politics at the core of the problems of 
stratification and socio-political change. 
Max Weber, a contemporary of Durk- 
heim, developed a flexible typology of 
stratification concepts which assigned 
significance to party and status group as 
well as class for the analysis of the 
dynamics of internal societal differentia- 
tion and change. Yet though both Gum- 
plowicz and Weber appear in Kupers 
bibliography, he does not exploit them 
in his analyses. 

Appendix II in which Professor Kuper 
accuses the Clarendon Press of “surro- 
gate censorship’ for omitting his 
chapter on African nationalism (while 
leaving it in the international edition) 
from Volume II of the South African 
edition of the Oxford History of South 


Africa, strikes me as a bit over zealous. 


If the Clarendon editors were correct: 
by omitting Kuper’s chapter they were 
protecting their South African editor; 
they would have been unfair to other 
authors had they proceeded on a course 
that would have led to the banning of 
the book altogether; by binding blank — 
pages in the South African edition where 
Kuper’s chapter would have been, they 
were voicing a quiet but insistent pro- 
test against the South African Suppres- 
sion of Communism Act. Incidentally, 
the Clarendon Press’s manner of han- 
dling the problem not only gave Pro- 


` 
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fessor Kuper world wide publicity, but 
may well have caused the South African 
authorities to reconsider whether it 
was not really better to have the chapter 
published than to remain as a reproach 
of bigotry. Perhaps Professor Kuper, 
who opts for nonviolent social change, 
should consider the possibility that in 
the world of publishing, too, there may 
be procedures short of the “violence” of 
abrupt confrontation and censorship to 
bring about change. 
Don MARTINDALE 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul 


LOUIS SCHNEIDER. The Sociological 
Way of Looking at the World. Pp. ix, 
343. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1975. 
$12.50. 


There is a brilliant insight behind 
this book. The way to produce a man- 
ageable introduction to sociology, one 
that does not miss the forest among the 
trees, is to focus on what it means to 
think sociologically. Professor Schnei- 
der expounds four “pathways” involved 
in “the sociological way of looking at 
the world”: (1) irony, (2) culture, social 
structure, and personality, (3) cultural 
and social change, and (4) what might be 
labeled the values of sociology. ` 

So far so good. Unfortunately, Pro- 
fessor Schneider fails to heed suffi- 
ciently his own warning: “If one tries a 
bland reconciliation of ‘everything’ 
there is a danger of coming out with 
pap.” Though he tries mightily, Pro- 
fessor Schneider never ,succeeds in 
reconciling the split between so-called 
“conflict” and “consensus” sociology. 

The most blatant manifestation of this 
failure is Professor Schneiders un- 


willingness (and/or inability) to inte- 


- grate his fascinating treatment of irony 
(Part I) with the rest of the book. He 
declares several times that sociology 
must refrain from “irony-mongering.” 
Irony, Professor Schneider believes, 
“does not set down the very foundations 
of the field.” 

If irony “does not set down the very 
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foundations,” we never discover what 
does. Even if irony is not the basis, 
Professor Schneider's treatment is just 
suificient to suggest that the ironic theme 
might have served as a focus for the 
whole book and provided the missing 
link between “conflict” and “consen-: 
sus” sociology. Irony comes very close 
to the “debunking” activities of the 
conflict sociologists but with more of 
the “objectivity” demanded by the con- 
sensus sociologists. 

As it turns out, there are really two 
books here, one on irony, and one on the 
usual sociological concepts of culture, 
social structure and personality. The 
more challenging book (both to write 
and to read) would have been to use 
the theme of irony as the rubric within 
which to develop the sociological way 
of looking at the world. This might not 
have been so difficult as it might at first 
seem. Though Professor Schneider tries 


_to quarantine irony in Part I, the theme 


reappears softly throughout the rest of 
the book. (Even the index fails to note 
the consistent references to irony be- 
yond Part I.) 

If ultimately Professor Schneider's 
intention is to justify the sociological 
way, to convince us that sociology goes 
beyond the “obvious,” the “trivial,” 
the “irrelevant,” the “‘jargonistic,’ and 
the “pseudomathematical,” then, ironi- 
cally enough, he should have rested his 
case at the end of Part I. 

RANDY HUNTSBERRY 

Wesleyan University 

Middletown 

Connecticut 


JAMES L. SUNDQUIST. Dispersing Pop- 
ulation: What America Can Learn 
from Europe. Pp. xi, 290. Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1975. $9.95. 


This is another well-written, com- 
petently researched economic study 
from Brookings. While population de- 
concentration has been given much 
political attention in the U.S., as well 
as in Western Europe, here we have 
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done relatively. little to bring it about 
compared with the programs in Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Netherlands, and 
Sweden which Sundquist analyzes. 


The actions taken by the Europeans 


are two-fold and essentially economic 
in character: slowing manufacturing 


and service industry growth in the. 


heavily populated areas while stimu- 
lating such growth in the areas of de- 
clining population. The intended results 
are to arrest growth or even decrease 
population in the metro areas while 
causing people to stay in the declining 
areas. Job creation is the kev. The many 
incentives and disincentives offered 
by governments to plan for and regulate 
where new jobs are offered workers are 
examined and evaluated. Tax incentives, 
direct grants, infrastructure creation, 
improved government services, low- 
interest loans are only some of the de- 
vices employed since World War II by 
the Europeans. One gains the impres- 
sion, substantiated in part by limited 
data, that on balance these programs 


_ have been successful. On the other hand 


there are uncertainties as to the future. 
Dispersion plans are not backed by 
long range planning, assured political 
determination, and skilled adminis- 
tration. Sundquist presents the future 
prospects for each country studied. 

The first and last chapters are devoted 
to an analysis of the American experi- 
ence with population dispersal. Very 
little has been accomplished. On the 
other hand, Sundquist points out why 
the European policies are not neces- 
sarily suitable in every instance to our 
country. We are much larger, more 
diverse, have more complex urban 
” areas and have different migration flows, 
to say nothing of the sharp philosophical 
differences existing among Americans as 
to the desirability of government action 
in this area. To Sundquist, whether or 
not we should have a dispersal policy 
is a separate question. He does assert 
that the Europeans have shown that 
dispersal policy and execution can be 
fairly simple, not too costly and it works. 
Interested readers should know before- 
hand, however, that the social, psycho- 
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logical, and cultural consequences of 
these policies are not dealt with in this 
book. 
JAMES R. BELL 
California State University _ 
Sacramento 


ANTHONY SUTCLIFFE and ROGER SMITH. 
Birmingham, 1939-1970. Pp. vii, 514. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1974. $38.50. 


In 1938 the City Council of Birming- 
ham and; recently, the Birmingham 
Corporation commissioned a history 
of the city of which this is the third 
volume. Anthony Sutcliffe and Roger 
Smith are lecturers at the University of 
Sheffield and at the University of 
Glasgow, respectively. Sutcliffe and 
Smith did not strive for continuity from 
the two earlier volumes authored by 
others but set out to write an inde- 
pendent social history of Birmingham 
focusing on its modernization in the last . 
30 years and its recent extensive urban ` 
renewal. . 

This book will interest social scien- 
tists and urbanists other than urkan 
historians and persons interested in 
Birmingham per se, As an urban sociolo- 
gist, I found hospitable the authors’ 
treatment of the recent history of the 
second: largest metropolitan center in 


. Great Britain. Stressing themes that are 


“essentially urban,” their description 
of the public life of the community re- 
sembles a social survey andis reminis- 
cent of the American community- 
studies tradition in sociology, though 
the authors stress they have approached 
their task as historians. 

Beginning with a chapter on the im- 
pact of the War, there follow discussions 
on the role of mass media in the life of 
the city, issues in public education, an 
assessment of the extent to which the 
black West Indian and Asian minorities 
are absorbed by the city’s economy, 
and other aspects of the city’s public 
life. The authors, moreover, sought 
to make a case study that is generalizable 
to the process of metropolitanization of 
all the great urban regions in Great 
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‘Britain. Finally, they draw certain 
parallels with the rebuilt cities on the 
Continent and the American industrial 
city. l 
The authors insightfully treat Birming- 
ham as an integral part of a metropolitan 
complex and of a national system of 
cities. In noting “the citys declining 
power to shape its own destiny,” 
are, in effect, describing a process well 
known to urban community sociolo- 
gists. They also give attention to the 
impact of the suburbanization after the 
War on the life of the city, though I 
think more analytic attention to this 
process would have better elucidated 
the sources of the urban problems that 
Birmingham has faced and dealt with sO 
admirably. 

There is a lesson in Sutcliffe and 
Smith’s book for students of the Ameri- 
can city. In coming ta be what the au- 
thors call “Britain’s most transatlantic 
city,’ Birmingham has also come to 
share many of the- social and urban 
` problems of the American city. The 
authors, however, could have omitted 
the naive cliché, “a certain materialism 


and acquisitiveness among [Birming- | 


ham’s] people,” from their otherwise 
instructive comparison. This book 
serves not only as a thorough and schol- 
arly description of the recent develop- 
ment of Birmingham, but it also can be 
taken as a cross-national comparison 
showing the similarity of basic urban 
processes and attendant problems in 
post-industrial cities and societies. 
IRVING LEWIS ALLEN 
University of ooneree 
Storrs 


Hans Toc, J. DOUGLAS GRANT and 
RAYMOND T. GALVIN. Agents of 
Change: A Study in Police Reform. Pp. 
437. New York: Halsted Press, 1975. 
$16.50. Paperbound, $5.95. 


One may wonder why on the dust 
jacket of this book the policeman, with 
a contented faint smile, peers between 
two Greek Ionic columns. Perhaps he 
caught someone who made an illegal 
left turn at the Erechteum (a lucrative 
business of police officers who are sup- 


they 
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posed to be busy with keeping another 
kind of law and order in the society), or, 
maybe, he is one of those whom the 
authors propose to transform to be a 
pious law enforcement agent who can 
shoot his way from earthly violence 
to the peaceful heaven. 

The book is conspicuously a flat 
research report that responds to an 
NIMH grant; this might be suspected 
also from finding in the 437 pages only 
37 footnotes (not too much even in a 
research report), 28 of them placed at 
the end of the 14 page-short introduc- 
tion, another 2 in a later chapter printed 
at the foot of the page, and 7 more in 
one of the appendices. Since the 50s 
and 60s when violence has developed to 
be astylish mode of demanding a variety 
of rights and privileges, primarily the 
police (and not the demanding masses) 
started to be charged with violent be- 
havior, and this prompted publication 
of a number of studies on the violence 
of the law enforcement agents. This 
book is one of them, in quality not much 
different from the others. It is sailing 
with the winds of fashion. 

As a police reform venture, this project 
suggests “to build a viclence-oriented 
problem-solving component” into. 
police departments. The authors want 
the policeman “to address” the problem 
of violence in an objective way. Through 
induction process, review of aims, sus- 
pended motivation, sugar-coated deter- 
rence, catalytic discussions, defining the 
mission, faith and exploration, peer 
influence, systematizing knowledge ` 
and experience, solution of social prob- 
lems (sicl), and other psychological 
kinds of strategies, the authors propose 


‘a program to proceed in cumulative, 


gradually re-cycling, stages. They 
would start working with a small group 
of men who would inform themselves 

about “the problem” and would prepare 
the'men to take on roles as leaders for a 
larger problem-solving group. They 
would, then, extend the effort further, 

and ultimately, so the authors think, an 
institutional arrangement would de 
velop in the form of a permanent prob- 
lem-solving body within the police de- 
partment. Their exploration has been- 
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demonstrated by several quantifying 
tables and charts. 

When the authors are asking the ques- 
tions, “Are people capable of change?” 
and “Specifically, can policemen change 
when they have a history of involvement 
in violent incidents?”, as this reviewer 
can read them, they are asking two un- 
related questions. The problem of the 
authors, as stated, appears to be simple 
enough; however, on detailed analysis 
- it turns out to be highly complex, much 


more than the authors are presenting it, 


and it reaches spheres far beyond the 
scope of the investigators’ design. The 
authors’ technique in changing men is 
much too well known, but when it 
comes to the police (and here is the point 
where so many other “police books” 
hit a dead end) they display a curious 
naivety in failing to distinguish between 
individual attitudes and an irresistible 
social environment, also in missing the 
evaluation of reactions to stress, mainly 
if it arouses emotion, that depends on a 
host of factors with which the authors 
simply do not cope. 

There is, of course,. nothing harmful 
or wrong with what the authors want to 
do with policemen, but doctoring the 
mind of individual police officers is 
simply hopeless in a given social situa- 
tion. It may seem to succeed until the 
law enforcement agent stays within the 
bricks of his total institution, or better 
“total organization,’ but once he steps 
out to the real world, a most significant 
difference between intended direction 
and the actual activation of human be- 
havior will become obvious and almost 
always unavoidable. As opposed to a 
system-analysis or a structural-func- 
tional investigation, the authors’ basis 
is chosen in preference to the examina- 
tion of individuals (moreover, not even 
_ all who participate in violent incidents) 
that diverts attention from the societal 
environment which so strongly affects 
the behavior of the actors within the 
system. 

The authors do not present causes, 
consequences, and cure in a unit, but as 
if they were independent elements. 
Moreover, by presenting only - con- 
sequences and proposing cure, they 
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neglect elaborating on causes. One of 
the most difficult subjects that man 
ponders is the relation between how 
man acts and how he believes he should 
act. Are the policemen’s actions deter- 
mined wholly by the values they hold, 
or are they dictated by stronger social 
forces which their ethical beliefs merely 
neutralize. The history of the American 
police would be a fertile field for this 
inquiry——but the authors missed it. 

The book does not appear substantial 
enough to succeed; the real issue far 
exceeds the scope of this project. The 
inadequacies of the book stem from the 
faulty starting point and the: designed 
arena which permit the real topic floating 
in a vacuum, and from the fault of the 
method which did not perceive the real 
perspective. It is just helping to perpet- 
uate the often federally supported “let’s 
change the police” type projects which 
re-emerge again and again with an all- 
absorbing passion of proposing cure 
without analyzing causes. 

STEPHEN SCHAFER 

paises: University 

Boston : 
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MICHAEL F. COLLINS and TIMOTHY M. 
PHAROAH. Transport Organization 
in a Great City: The Case of London. 
Pp. 648. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 
1974. $37.50. 


If one is interested in the institutional 
origins of London’s transportation 
problems, then this is the volume de- 
signed to satisfy that want. Such a 
specialized want, however, may not 
apply to a very large audience. And 
herein lies the problem of the book. 

.The book focuses on the nature and 
operation of the complex structure of 
institutions which was responsible for 
planning and operating transport in 
London. This focus is effected through 
15 major case studies which com- 
prise approximately 60 percent of the 
book. In these case studies attempts 
are made to show how the major insti- 
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tutions entered into the particular trans- 
portation matter at hand, what problems 
and delays arose, what arguments were 
used, and how powers were used to 
arrive at decisions relating to the matter- 
at-hand. The studies thoroughly trace 
‘the. matter-at-hand from its inception 
through the latest decision. 

While these cases make fascinating 
reading (having been chosen to repre- 
sent a diverse series of events) and even 
though problems of a similar nature 
exist or will exist elsewhere, the lessons 
to be learned from such studies are likely 
to be so idiosyncratic to the situation 
and personalities involved as to be of 
only limited use for others. Neverthe- 
less, the descriptions of how the insti- 
tutional process. constrains and in- 
fluences decisions is ‘indicative of 
problems faced world wide. 

Several not too startling conclusions 
emerge from the book. Since this is a 
book dealing with institutions, it is not 
surprising that the conclusions are in- 
stitutional and organizational in nature, 
for example, planning should take a 
systems approach with the transport, 
land use and environmental planners 
working together. This is a well known 
result from other research. It is, how- 
ever, easy to discuss but very difficult 
to implement since total control is not 
possible and the causal relationships 
are not well understood. 

A systems approach for transport 
planning is also advocated, that is, 
planners should study auto, bus, mass 


transit, and others as a system and not, 


one mode at a time. Operating and in- 
vestment policies should be coordinated 
so that cross purposes are not served. 
These ideas are also well known. 

Finally, some other conclusions such 
as exclusive bus lanes (already imple- 
mented in the U.S.) and better pedes- 
trian facilities are. given. 

In the English tradition, the case 
studies are qualitative in nature rather 
than quantitative. This is to be some- 
what expected given the objectives of 
the study. However, since recommen- 
dations are a part of the study, a quanti- 
tative, generalizable methodology for 
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assessing the likely impact of imple- 
menting those recommendations as well 
as assessing the impact of the current 
situation seems logical. It is not, how- 
ever, presented.. 

In toto the book is well written and 
interesting. I would imagine, however, 
that it will find a very limited audience 
(especially at the price of $37.50). 

W. BRUCE ALLEN 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia \ 


STEPHEN J. DECANIO. Agriculture in the 
Postbellum South: The Economics of 
Production and Supply. Pp. xii, 335. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1974: 
No price. 


The author's zeal to define aspects of 
postbellum agriculture in the South 
deserves a more satisfactory outcome. 
His effort is to quantify what can only be 
approximately described. The project 
does not lend itself to key punching 


` and computing. If the comparative ad- 


vantage of cotton cultivation and com- 
parative competence of black and white 
agricultural labor could be precisely 
calculated, the light.shed on the post- 
bellum economy of the South would be 
limited. With further enquiry, which it is 
hoped Professor DeCanio will pursue, 
he will deepen and broaden his under- 
standing of the place, the period, and the 
people. The attempt at statistical state- 
ment is vitiated by the multiplicity and 
variety of influences at play, and even 
so more were present than are here com- 
prehended. Cotton was not only a crop, 
it was a constitution of society. Soil ex- 
haustion, migration to new lands, mili- 
tary government, political hostility, 
ignorance, routine, poverty, race preju- 
dice, unabashed exploitation of the 
weaker members of the community, 
emergence of industry as against staple 
agriculture, legal restraints, and a con- 
fining credit system were some of the 
forces present. 

What the author calls “the impres- _ 
sionistic evidence,” the testimony of 
participants in and observers of the 


scene, is the genuine evidence, needing 
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fullest possible collection and checking. 
Statistical array arid mathematical cal- 
culation can do no more than confirm 
the results of careful inspection. The 
hope. that manipulation of quantitative 
data. according to a model can reveal 
secrets otherwise obscured is alchemy. 
The more the field is narrowed, the 
less meaningful the answers obtained. 
In addition to other complications not 
sufficiently included in this study, are 
changes over time. The development 
of cotton manufactures in the Southern 
Piedmont, commencing in a determined 
way a dozen years after the Civil War, 
fetched increasing numbers of tenant 
farmers into the mill villages, as the 
author recites: Indeed, the motive of the 
factory enterprisers was in instances 


- semi-philanthropic, to relieve distressed 


whites on the land, and enliven the 
economy, as well as to turn a neat 
profit for promoters and investors. The 
slogan “bring the cotton mills to the 
cotton fields” was both a supplement to 
cotton growing and a protest against 
sub-marginal production of cotton. The 
advocacy of alternative crops ere long 
received impetus from ravages of the 
boll weevil, as witness the erection of a 
monument to the pest in a delta county 
which was forced to venture on dairying 
and vegetable canning. 

The capture of private profits from 
cotton growing, whatever its extent, 
reflected little benefit to public welfare. 
The gains to the individual planter or 
merchant-creditor were speculative, 
and class cleavages in the society in- 
hibited public spirit and generosity. 


Hence the scrutiny of market manifésta- - 


tions, which ‘latterly has attracted 
practitioners of the “new economy 
history,” is not informing, where the 
South is concerned, about social prog- 
ress and prosperity. 

Professor DeCanio, this reviewer 
feels, has painted himself into a corner. 
His talents will be better appreciated 


when he remains more in the open of. 


Southern postbellum experience. 
BROADUS MITCHELL 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, NJ. 
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YorEL Harrovsky, GEORGE TREYZ. and 
VINCENT SU. Forecasts with Quarterly 
Macro-Econometric Models. Pp. xix, 
363. New York: National Bureeu of 
Economic Research, 1974. $15.00. 


This book is written for the specialist 
in econometric forecasting, that statisti- 
cal art which seeks to provide ways of 
forecasting GNP and its components, as 
well as other “endogenous” variables, 
by setting up a mathematical model 
of the economy, determining statisti- 
cally the parameters that relate changes 
in one ‘variable to changes in others, 
and then inserting various “exogenous” 
variables—Government spending, 
perhaps: categories of investment 
spending, exports, and the like—on the 
basis of informed judgment of the fore- 
casters, and thus predicting what is 
going to happen. Econometric models 
in a full ex post sense are frequently 
used also to explain in systematic 
fashion past events-——they may, ifnot too 
elaborate and complicated, provice a 
framework for economic historians .to 
work in. | 

The authors of the volume, all research 
associates with the National Bureau of 
Economic Research as well as teachers, 
concentrate on two key models for fore- 
casting quarterly events in the U.S. 
economy: that developed by the Office 
of Business Economics (OBE) of the 
Department of Commerce,‘ and that 
developed under one of the greats in 
the field, Laurence Klein, at the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. After a brief introduction on 
econometric models, although even this 
is not for the layman, the authors de- 
scribe (but never fully lay out, even in 
an appendix) the OBE and Wharton 
School models. Their main efforts, then, 
involve ways to get at errors in the 
models, with the objective presumably 
to improve their accuracy. Again, most 
readers would have appreciated first 
some general picture of the errors (for 
example, the GNP forecast was generally 
offby two-six percent over the period of 
the late-1960s which the authors con- 
sider) before getting into details on 
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pinpointing why the errors occurred, 
that is, whether because the model was 
faulty in some respect (not true), esti- 
mates of the exogenous variables proved 
wrong, or the parameter values involving 
the behavior of endogenous variables 
were at fault. The authors do eventually 
do this, in Chapter 7 (the last chapter), 
but even there no general summary pic- 
ture is given. 

In attempting to assign responsibility 
as between the latter two factors the 
authors use the parameters the model- 
builders use, but draw on ex post 
_ knowledge of the exogenous variables 
—they make exogenous, values accord 
with actual facts. They find, surprising 
to this reviewer, that to do so fre- 
quently worsens the accuracy of the 
forecasts, implying that in some way the 
forecasters judgments, perhaps linked 
to their knowledge about parameter 
values, proved to be better than the facts. 

Part Two of the work involves an 
intricate “decomposition” of the fore- 
casting errors in the two models— 
trying to pinpoint the sources of error. 
This is the most valuable part of the 
book, for the specialist. The results are 
impossible to summarize, for the sources 
of errors prove to be varied indeed. 

The book seems to this reviewer to be 
of high quality and of considerable use 
for the specialist, but not something 
that the layman can really use to gain 
insights into this steadily improving, 
yet still-deficient art. 

PHILIP W. BELL 
University of California 
Santa Cruz 


MARY A. HOLMAN. The Political Econ- 
omy of the Space Program. Pp. vi, 
398. Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, 
1974. $24.95. 


After 15 years of spectacular accom- 
plishments and debates, the space 


program—the spender of one-two per- . 


cent of all governmental outlays—has 
become the subject of comprehensive 
economic analysis. Professor Holman 
deserves compliments for writing a book 
which can be simultaneously valued by 
space scientists, political scientists, 
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historians, the intelligent layperson, 
without sacrificing economic theory. 
The scope of the study ranges from a 
general survey of the program to its 
effect on employment and business or- 
ganization. 

The book does not skirt the fact that 
economic policy is frequently the ser- 
vant of political and social policies, so 
that military, political, employment, 
cultural considerations all tend to in- 
fluence the decision making process. An 
example is the measurement in dollar 
terms and the priority ranking of such 
elements as national prestige and good 
will (pp. 102-3). Notwithstanding such 
fictive quantities, most of the analysis is 
applied to more tractable cases: the cost- 
comparison for possible launch sites to 
support the manned lunar landing pro- 
gram, the cost evaluation of possible 
sites for a NASA electronic research 
center, appraisal of business contracts, 
and so on. 

It is the adaptation of cost-benefit 
analysis to her novel topic wherein the 
authors grasp of economic theory as 
well as political reality sheds new light 
on the space program, In due awareness 
of the many criticisms against the 
method, she leads the reader to perceive 
that after the objectives of a govern- 
mental program have been defined, they 
should be achieved at the lowest 
possible cost. This is, of course, the 
raison d’étre of cost-benefit analysis. 
Namely: for optimum efficiency within 
the space sector, or any branch of it, it 
is necessary to measure the rate at 
which costs and benefits change when 
resources are alternatively allocated. 

But this is a significant step forward 
from the rather intuitive approach 
widely used. For example, NASA has 
not applied specific discount rates, “al- 
though those economic factors are im- 
plicit in our consideration of alternative 
programs and assessment of priorities” 
(p. 98). Professor Holman, on the other 
hand, firmly adheres to the principle that 
“the proper discount rate for cost- © 
benefit studies should reflect the 
opportunity cost of the use of re- 
sources on the proposed project. Oppor- 
tunity cost, as used here, is the cost of 
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not being able to put the resource to 
work on alternative projects” (p. 92). 

This reviewer encountered one 
rather inconvenient error in the book 
where a table attempts to appraise 
satellite-obtained information systems: 
the ratios do not jibe with the costs and 
benefits (p. 107). Finally, it occurred to 
me how well this topic would lend itself 
to a “grants economy” analysis, that is, 
tracing the grant elements versus ex- 
change elements and then identifying 
the beneficiaries of the program within 
the public sector (various agencies) 
and the private sector (Telestar, atomic 
energy industry) of the national econ- 
omy. - ' 

JANOS HORVATH 

Butler University 

Indianapolis 

Indiana 


THEODORE H. MORAN. Multinational 
Corporations and the Politics of 
Dependence: Copper in Chile. Pp. 
vii, 286. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press; 1974. $12.50. 


Theodore H. Moran has written a 
thoroughly researched and judicious 
analytical history of Chile’s Gran 
Mineria, the premier export industry 
formerly dominated by U.S. mining 
interests. In the second, third and 
seventh chapters, Moran’s work demon- 
strates a skillful blending of political 
and economic concepts as he analyzes 
the structure and strategy of the inter- 
national copper industry (past and fu- 
ture) and the growth of: economic 
nationalism in Chile from 1945 to 1954. 

In contrast to my own view, the au- 
thor appears to minimize the positive 
results of the “New Deal” copper legis- 
lation of 1955 (see Chapter 4). As I 
have shown elsewhere (National Tax 
Journal, Vol. 14, No. 1, March, 1961), 
Chile benefited considerably from this 
legislation. It set in motion intensive 
prospecting operations and these led to 


the discovery of two major ore bodies: 


by Anaconda (El Salvador and Exotica) 
and a third deposit (Rio Blanco) by the 
Cerro Corporation. Production was in- 
creased from available capacity and an 


expansion program totaling $200 million 
was initiated. Consequently, output of 
the Gran Mineria increased 50 percent 
between 1953-54, the two years pre- 
ceding the “New Deal” Law, and 1959- 
60, on completion of the investment 
program. Further, Chile increased its 
total copper income by about one-half 
despite a one-cent drop in the average 
price of copper between the two periods. 
Finally, had the Chilean government ex- 
tended its 1955 agreement regarding 
stable tax rates, the U.S. copper com- 
panies would have launched a second 
major expansion program during the 
early sixties. By failing to reach an 
accommodation with Anaconda and 
Kennecott at that time, Chile lost, ac- 
cording to my estimates, roughly $1.5 
billion of net foreign exchange income. 

In Chapter 5, Moran shows the diverg- 
ing strategies of Kennecott and Ana- 
conda in trying to cope with political 
pressures for greater national owner- 
ship and control over the Gran Mineria. 
Clearly, of the two enterprises, Kenne- 
cott had a much better percepticn of 
Chilean political realities and behaved 
accordingly. Unfortunately, the author 
does not distinguish sufficiently be- 
tween President Frei’s “Chileanization” 
and “‘pacted nationalization” agree- 
ments (that involved in every instance 
effective compensation to the U.S. 
copper companies) and the Allende 
regime's de facto confiscation of their 
remaining assets. 

In Chapter 6, the analytical core of 
the volume, Moran develops a “dynamic 
balance of power model” that illumi- 
nates the changing relationship be- 
tween the foreign mineral investor and 
the “host country.” The relative weight 
of bargaining strength tilts in favor of 
the “host government” after the foreign 
company s lump-sum investment in new 
production capacity in mines and smel- 
ters has been completed. The govern- 
ment is then in a position, particularly 
if its nationals have developed the 
technical and managerial capacity to 
operate the mineral complex, to force a 
“renegotiation” of the agreement (p. 
161). The author argues convincingly 
that U.S. pressure for Chilean lanc re- 
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form through the Alliance for Progress 


= in the 1960s ultimately undermined 


the political support that.Chilean con- 
servative groups had given Anaconda 
and Kennecott in the 1950s. 

In the concluding chapter, “Economic 
Nationalism and the Future,” 
recommends a new resource company- 
host country relationship that mini- 
mizes equity ownership or includes the 
option of systematic divestment, and 


provides regular procedures for re- 


negotiation of terms. 
Eric N. BAKLANOFF 
The University of Alabama 
University 


ARTHUR M. OKUN. Equality and Effi- 
ciency. Pp. vii, 124. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1975. 
$6.95, 


This timely book is the expanded 
version of the Godkin lectures pre- 
sented by the author at the John F. 
Kennedy School at Harvard University 
in April, 1974. 

The objective is’ to explain the con- 
flicts in our society between equality 
among citizens and economic effi- 
‘ciency. The author explains how, in 
America, by the process of gradual ad- 
justment and counterbalance, there is a 
constant tradeoff. He describes how 
economic efficiency gives a few people 
a great amount of power, privilege, and 
' the possibility of influencing others. 

The following phenomenon is not 
described by the author: Some eco- 
nomic activities under the name of eco- 
nomic efficiency may be in the long run 
inconsistent with this efficiency. In- 
dividual economic efficiency may have 
high social overhead—such as the pro- 
- duction of alcohol, uncontrolled publica- 
tion of questionable books, and other 
activities. 

Measures which help individual 
equality, and are considered irrelevant 
to economic efficiency sometimes have 
a positive tradeoff in the long run in 


favor of economic efficiency. If, for, 


example, citizens are unable to exer- ` 
cise their free choice of work due to ill 
health or other uncontrollable factors, 


Moran. 
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and they are helped, economic efficiency 
is also helped in the long run. There are 
no pure tradeoffs, but an acceptable 
investment and an act of ‘pure economic 
efficiency. 

The author entertainingly describes 
various attempts in our society to create 
more equality of opportunity and to 
help individuals exercise their rights. 
The following fundamental concept is 
not mentioned: If citizens are to exer- 
cise their basic rights, they must have 
the minimum tools and means to live. 
A person who loses health or job due to 
uncontrollable .events cannot be con- 
sidered as having the necessary freedom 
to exercise certain basic rights. His life 


-is reduced to a degrading slavery: His 


basic rights and freedom become non- 
operational. 
Those who lose their subsistence 


means should be given an opportunity 


to work in subsidized enterprises along 
with free minimum health care for all. 
Such enterprises need careful planning 
and organization to be realized well. If 
realized well, they will be cheaper and 
less degrading than welfare and un- 
employment subsidies. These socially 
organized enterprises could increase. 
and decrease in size and activity in the 
areas of predetermined economic activ- 
ities, depending on the size of the ex- 
isting unemployment. No doubt, in 
government subsidized enterprises, 
there will be some undesirable results, 
as there certainly are in our present 
welfare and unemployment policies. 
The author does not explain carefully 
that we have in many fields, powerful 
quasi-monopolistic industries which 
hinder the working of the competitive 
system. A better tradeoff between this 
unbalanced power and principle of 
equality among citizens is needed. The 
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fact that punishment of the violation of` | 


private property by individuals vis far 
greater than punishment of its viola- 
tion by big corporations (by fixing prices 


_and other monopolistic or illegal proce- 


dures) distresses all who see.the injus- 
tice, and particularly our youth. Recent 
disclosures regarding the illegal use of 
contributions and trading of an un- 
desirable nature, make the concept of 
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economic efficiency in its puritan form 
seem highly debatable as a workable 
concept. 

The author does not give due em- 
phasis to the ethical and moral aspects 
of economic efficiency and equality 
among citizens. He mentions that de- 
fense of economic efficiency and free 
enterprise on moral principles is not a 
“persuasive factor.” This attitude is a 
common one in universities, special 
business schools, chambers of com- 
merce, and many other institutions. This 
is unfortunate. A competitive economic 
system is more ethical than a socialist 
or Communist system. A revival of 
ethics and morality could bring about 
more balance between individual 
rights and economic efficiency than the 
most intricate legal and legislative acts. 
. I recommend this excellent scholar’s 
book for its intelligent and meaningful 
presentation of important topics. Such 
books create an interest in economic 
issues. It has been fashionable to devote 
time and energy to the ciscussion of 
overly abstract and irrelevant economic 
topics. This book, or books like it, may 
create a new trend that will give eco- 
nomics its proper place of leadership in 
our society. 

ALLEN O. BAYLOR 

University of Texas 

El Paso 


ARTHUR B. SHOSTAK, JON VAN TIL and 
SALLY BOULD VAN TIL. Privilege in 
America: An End to Inequality? Pp. 
v, 150. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1973. $6.95. 


Barry R. CHISWICK. Income Inequality. 
Pp. x, 212. New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1974. No price. 


The two books under review could 
not be more different, and in the face of 
obvious space limitations a unitary re- 
view is virtually impossible. Shostak 
and the Van Tils have set out to chal- 
lenge the prevailing structure of in- 
equality in American society. Their book 
_is divided into three parts. The first 
part explores the origins and major di- 
mensions of inequality and presents a 
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brief but adequate overview of the de- 
gree and stability of inequality in 
America. Part Two considers intellec- 
tual-cum-political responses to inequal- 
ity, including a spirited and intelligent 
discussion of populism, democratic so- 
cialism, and ethnic group politics. Part 
Three consists of a discussion of meliora- 
tive programs, especially cash transfer 
programs. 

It would be easy to fault this slender 
volume for missing this or that (for 
example, it is not noted that much of the 
terribly. small reduction in family 
income inequality over the past thirty 
years may in fact be the result of the in- 
creasing number of households with 
more than one wage earner) or for 
failing to explore the full range of polit- 
ical responses to inequality; this would 
be unfair. The book is clearly not in- 
tended to be anything but an opening, 
or better, a re-opening of serious de- 
liberation. As a vehicle for introducing 
students and general readers to a dis- 
cussion of inequality it serves very well] 
but it is not a substitute for more de- 
tailed and exhaustive analysis. The 
great virtue of this volume, in this 
reader's mind, is that it does not attempt 
to preclude or close off argument. 
Rather, it pointedly demonstrates that 
inequality is not a given; inequality -re- 
sults from particular social arrange- 
ments and the political struggles, large 
and small, that create, sustain, and, let 
it be said, change those arrangements. As 
the conservative response to the re- 
opened debate over our society's harsh 
inequalities swells, books such as 
Privilege in America are all the more 
needed. As importantly, as this book 
makes clear again and again, more than 
books are needed: the call to action, 
and the analysis of alternative courses of 
action, pose a challenge to all of us. 


That simply more books. are not the 
answer is ably demonstrated by the 
Chiswick monograph. I should say at 
the outset that I am utterly unable to 
render a'judgment on what I take to be 
the central point of Income Inequality; 
namely, the elaboration of an econo- 
metric model embodying the major fac- 
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-tors of a human capital analysis. In, 


this, Chiswick may be a virtuoso. But 
the reader who hopes to learn something 
substantive‘about inequalities of income 


had best look elsewhere. The income | 
inequality Chiswick is concerned with: 
is the inequality between income dis-. 
tributions among the 50 states (plus the ` 


District of Columbia). This, I hasten to 
add, is not irrelevant for some important 
purposes (state and regional planning, 
for example), but it is a focus that tells 
` us little or nothing about why some few 
are very rich and most barely manage to 
get by. We learn that a state’s income 
distribution is affected by the invest- 
ment in education and the character 
(type and amount) of employment sus- 
tained by a state's policy. In other 
words, if all states had identical eco- 
nomic structures and made available 
identical opportunities for schooling, 
the income distributions for all states 


would be quite similar—providing, of. 


course, the residents of all states had 
similar age distributions, work experi- 
ences, racial backgrounds and sex ratios. 


As I said, the major contribution of 


Chiswick must be in the econometric 
. models he derives. I hope that my review 
does not: preclude his books being re- 
viewed by someone competent to judge 
its merits in that regard. 
JAN DIZÁRD 
Amherst College 
Massachusetts 
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